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Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C... June 21, 1954. 
Hon. B. Carrout Reece, 
House of Re prese ntatives. Washinaton. D.C. 

Dear Carrouu: I cannot be at the meeting on foundations tomorrow 
and in the meantime want you to know I think there should be an 
immediate cancellation of all public hearings. 

Sincerely, 
; Anater L. Goopwin, 
Member of Congress. 


—_———_- 


STATEMENTS OF THE RECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
AND THE HeriTaGE Founpation, Inc., in Repity To CONGRESSMAN 
Hays’ Remarks CONCERNING THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY AND SISTER 
Mary Marcaret Parricta McCarran 


Tue CarHoric UNtversity or AMERICA, 
OFrrFrice OF THE RecTor, 
Washington, D. C.. Se pte mber 2, 1954 
Hon. Carrot, REECE, Member of Congress, 
Chairman, Special Committee To Investiqate Taan-E xe mopt 
Foundations, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Drar ConeressMAN Reece: It has come to my notice that at a hear- 
ing of your committee in early June the assertion was made that a 
doctoral degree was granted by the Catholic University of America 
as a result of pressure. 

On behalf of the university, I wish to deny this allegation as com- 
pletely false. Throughout the 65 years of our existence, our aca- 
demic standards have been recognized as high and as honestly en- 
forced. Neither in the instance referred to nor in any other instance 
has pressure or influence brought about the conferring of a degree 
by the Catholic University of America. 

According to our regulations, a student is admitted to graduate 
work only “after rigid and impartial scrutiny of his prerequisite 
undergraduate training. The courses for the major and the minors 
in the master of arts and doctor of philosophy programs entail con- 
stant checks and examinations and are designed to prepare the student 
for independent thinking and research. For the doctor of philoso- 
phy, he must also prove his ability to read French and German. 

The doctor of philosophy requirements include the publication of a 
dissertation based upon the student’s independent research. A small 
board of the faculty reads and judges the dissertation. While ap- 
proval would not be given to views contrary to morals or Catholie 

faith, and while an effort is made on the part of the official ae to 
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946 TAX-EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS 
prote | the student from errors ot fact al d judgment, St ll, In these 

matters academic freedom is accorded a doctoral candidate and re- 
sponsibility rests with him. Approval by the faculty of a dissertation 
means formal recognition that the student has demonstrated sufficient 

competency 1n research to just fy consideration for the doctoral 

cle rres 


These regulations are carefully and honestly followed by our faculty 


without exception. 

[f the unwarranted assertion referred to above is included in the 
record of your hearings, may I ask that this letter be given equal 
pr nence in your record. 


With kind regards, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
Bryan J. McENnTEGART, 
Rector of the Unive sity, 
Titular Bishop OT Aradi. 


TH Herrr AGE FouNDATION, IN 


Orr 
Chicago. 1ll., Auqust A, 1954. 
Ifon. CARROLL REECE, 
( ‘hairman., Spe cial Committe To Inv stigate T ax-E x mopt 
Foundations, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConoressMAN Reece: During the course of the public hear- 
ings on the investigation into the tax-exempt foundations, generally 
referred to as the Reece committee, the insinuation was made that 
the oraduate school at the Catholic University could be pressured 
or influenced into granting a degree when it was not earned or 
dese I ved. 

\ reference to the transcript of public hearings of your committee 
will make the point very clear. The remarks made by C ongressman 
Hays with reference to Sister Margaret Patricia MeCarran’s work— 
Fabianism in the Political Life of Britain, are so derogatory and so 
full of insinuations that this attack upon the integrity of the uni- 
versity and upon the character of a nun should not be allowed to 
and unanswered in a congressional record. 

As the publisher of the second edition of Sister Patricia’s book, the 
first edition having been published by the Catholic University of 
America Press, I hereby challenge every statement and every insinua- 
tion about this book and about the nun that the Congressman from 
Ohio made in this connection. 

As a doctor’s dissertation Fabianism in the Political Life of Britain 
is pretty much a public document and it can and it will withstand 
any criticism that might be forthcoming. The Heritage Foundation 
as publisher and gM University of meee I am sure, ee 
agree that eriticism of a volume or of : study and cert: uinly of 
doctor’s dissertation ecu l be in keeping with the true spirit of aca- 
demic freedom. However, we would not agree with the me ‘thods used 
by Congressman Hays of Ohio. A person is still free i in this country 
to agree or disagree with a book, an article or a doctor’s dissertation. 
Ifowever, the obvious smear technique used by the Congressman from 
Ohio to discredit the reputable work of a reputable teacher in an out- 
standing university must not go unchallenged. 


tar 
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There are a 1umbe of instances in which the Conegressn rom 
Ohio was wrong. 

First: He insinuated that Sister Margaret Pati i. MeCar took 
more than the necessary time to obtain hei degree Tro} the l rsity 
The most casual amount of inquiry at the university would 
fact that Sister Margaret Patricia complet d 
of philosophy in 4 years. Th happet te e a \ rt 
period of time. 

Nuns do their full teaching job during the vear the 


munities and their own schools. Sister Margaret Patricia 
time teacher in the College of the Holy Names in Oakland, ¢ lif 
Nuns, therefore, have to complet their work immer si 
school, and then by special leave of absence from their con 
in order to fulfill all of the requirements for an advanced degreé 
Therefore, some hnhuns and other rel O1iOuUsS We rking for adva ced 
degrees take 6, 7, or more years before they meet all of the residence 
requirements for a doctorate. On this score, n, the Congress 
from Ohio was completely in error. 

Second: The insinuation was ma le that t] ( trie * Unive ) f 
America might have been pressured oO! lue ed some way nto 
granting the degree to Sister Margaret Pa ! \ it would be well to 


point out to the Congressman from Ohio that the highest aca 


standards in the United States of America e maintained at ¢ ) 
University. Besides its recognition as a itstandit a Americal 
university it has also been des-gnated a pontifical university. 

There has never been a pressured or undeserved degree granted by 
the university in the past, and I am sure iere W l] be none gi inted 
inthe future. Even a casual reference to the high academie stand 
of Catholie University of America would have informed the Congre 
man from Ohio that his information on 1 ore ulso « 
in error. 

Third: The remarks in the record of the Congressman from O 
constitute a stioma on the integrity of the fa ilty of Catholie 1 ver- 
sity : on the honesty and chara ter of it students wl oO, for the ost 
part, are devoted, self-sacrificing m priests, | broth f every 
religious order in the Catholic Church. The attack upon the ir- 


acter of Sister Margaret Patricia is a nun, devo ed to a life « f te ich- 
ing, with a vow of poverty and complete worldly abandonment, is one 
of the most irresponsible, thoughtless, ancl uncharita! le acts t it has 
ever come to my atte ntion. 

I do not believe that in the records of the House of Representatives 
there could be found a more striking example of an irresponsible state- 
ment by a Member of that body. 

Sister Margaret Patricia. Cathol , U1 ivers cy of Amer! and 
Fabianism in the Political Life of Britain need no defense f1 
However, as the publisher of the seco] d editi mn of this volume I 
request that this reply to the unfounded and untrue charges and 
uations made by Congressman Hays be recorded and inserted in the 
official record immediately following the 1 lustifie t attack = { 
appears in the printed record. 


Sincerely, 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 10, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE T'Ax-Exempr FouNDATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Pursuant to its resolution of July 2, the committee received the fol- 
lowing statements, which were ordered incorporated in the record of 
proceedings : 


STATE oF New York, 
County of New York. ss: 

Charles Dollard, being duly sworn, deposes and says as follows: 

1. Lam president of Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

2. Attached hereto are two documents marked respectively *x- 
hibit A” and “Exhibit B,” the former entitled “Introductory State- 
ment to Special Committee to Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations 
by Charles Dollard, President, Carnegie Corporation of New York,” 
and the latter entitled “Answers to Specific Charges, a Memorandum 
Submitted for the Record by Charles Dollard, President, Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, to Special Committee to Investigate Tax- 
Kxempt Foundations.” 

These documents were prepared for submission to the Select Com 
mittee to Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations in connection with 
the testimony which I intended to give before that committee during 
the week of June 21, 1954, at the invitation of counsel for the com- 
mittee. 

3. Having been informed that no representative of Carnegie Corpo 
ration of New York will be heard by the committee, I submit these 
statements for the record and swear that they are true and correct to 


l 


the best of my knowledge, information, and belief. 
t, Also attached hereto isa phote stati copy ofa letter dated June VY, 
1954, addressed to me by Mr. Vannevar Bush, president of Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. This is the letter referred to on page 26 
of exhibit A. 
CHARLES DOLLARD. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of July, 1954. 
Gorpvon S. WALKER, 
Not ry Pul fy a NTaTe of Ne Mf) Yo 


Commission expires March 30, 1956. 
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STATEMENT BY CHARLES DOLLARD, PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


FOUNDATIONS IN AMERICAN LIFI 


Philanthropy is an American habit, and the modern foundation is 
American invention. Other countries have philanthropic founda- 
tions of various kinds, but it is in America that they have reached their 
most impressive development. Abraham Flexner, one of the most dis- 
tinguished figures in the history of organized philanthropy, once 
wrote: 
* * * There is not a nation in Europe it does not envy us the public spirit 
which our wealthy men have shown in Seain ati ng a large part of their wealth to 
public services, in the form of foundations : 


The emergence of great foundations in America was no accident. 
Americans like to make money, and they enjoy spending the money 
they have made for the benefit of their fe Hows. It is quite true that 
in recent years the deve lopme nt of foundations has been facilitated | DD 
tax provisions; but it is a grave injustice to Scatl an philanthropist 
to say that they are moved chiefly by consideration of tax ae ance. 
Both the Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations were set up at a time 
when there were no Federal income or estate taxes. Even nate no one 
can doubt that the great bulk of American giving is in response to 
charitable impulses . 

The function of the philanthropic foundations is to improve the 
tenor of human life in the area or areas in which they operate. They 
seek to make human beings healthier, happier, wiser, more conscious of 
the rich possibilities of human existence and more capable ot realizing 
them. A foundation will, of course, fail of its purpose if it attempts 
to do everything at once—to be all things to all men. It must con- 
centrate its grants in a limited number of fields, using its best judg- 
ment as to what expenditures will at any given tin 
in forwarding its central } purpose. 

2 ree an d untramme sled Inquiry by freemen is of the very essence 
of a free society, its growth and development. Government has its 
necessary function in support of free schools and colleges and uni- 
versities: but the success of government, whether orn State, or 
municipal, in the field of education, broadly defined, wil | be in pro 
portion to the degree in which it does not dominate. The privately 
endowed institutions of learning -S( hools. universities, colleges. and 
foundations—help to set standards for education as a whole and en- 
cage in research, inventions, and discoveries in fields that mav not vet 
interest government. 

Private enterprise in education contributes to the diversity which 
is the life of our American system. Many different people : and organi- 
zations are encouraged to work independently in recognizing and 
tackling hew problems al d in developing new idea S al d proce sses, 
Their efforts will not be uniformly successful. But the net effect of 
their efforts will be 200d be ause of the very freedom that permits 
the best to demonstrate its supel lority over the second best. Selection 


] 
} 


1e be of most value 


by compet tion 1s the cornerstone of American free enterprise. 


_1} Extract from letter dated December 15, 1952, from Abraham Flexner to Harold M 
Keele. counsel for the Cox comr tee, reprinted on p. 768 of the hearings before the Cox 
committee. 
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will never surrender t 





o government the exclusive 


right to be concerned about the health, the education, and the pros- 
perity of the people. The very essence of the American system is that 
vovernment shall do everything possible to encourage private enter- 
prise in all phases of our national life—economic, social, and cultural. 
Our Nation owes much of its vitality and momentum to the inbred 


reluctance of Americans to lean on th 
which might reduce this reluctance is in our op 
Those who wish to have resear 


avoided 


ing put in the hands of government exc] 
to government control, should look to Russia where this proce Ss has 


been perfected. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION (¢ 


F NEW 


err Government. Anything 
| ion to be feared and 
‘h, study, inquiry, and tea 

usively, or indirectly subject 


YORK 


Now let me speak briefly about the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, and the other funds established by Andrew Carnegie. 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


chartered by the State of New York in 1911. 
During his lifetime, Andrew Carnegie } 


cational and cultural activities totaling 


In addition he provided endowment for s 
The first five trusts which he established were 


funds. 


work in specific fields: 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, | 


Carnegie 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, 1! 


Carnegie Foundation for the Ady incement of 


Carnegie Endowment for Internati 


Each of these trusts has its own board, its 01 
The total endowment of these first 5 trusts was 


funds. 


mal Peace, 


an educational foundatio1 " 
1 

1ade personal gifts for edu- 
approximately S107 million. 
x American philanthrop Cc 
lis] chartered for 


} 


Sat) 


Institution of Washington. L902 


4 

Teaching, 1905 
1910 

\ staff, and its ov n capital 


395, LO0000, 


Then in 1911 he established (¢ arnegie Corpor ition of New York with 


the broad purpose of carrying on philant!] 


} 


contribute to “the advancement and dif 


standin 


drew Carnegie by g 


assets 0 


the difference between thx 


or 


£ 4 
» 8 


1 


ne corporal ion 


Carnegie Corporation of N 


ift and will an endo 


the present book value of the corporatio1 


marily 


carried at cost; 

In his letters of gift to the corporation, 
only the income from the endowment s 
ture by the trustees: 
OWh SUCCeSSOLrS. 
Corporation is appended to this statement. 


t has been suggested that foundation 


~* 


. ! 1 } a 
gains on the sates and redemptiol 


the present market valu 


A Col iplete list ot 


| 
have no real knowledge of what the pa 


are doing. 
Carnegie Corporation. 
responsible in bot 


5 { 
This has no basis in fact wit 
The trustees of t 


} 
] 
| 


h the making of con pe 


expenditure of corporation income. ‘| 


tion between officers and trustees. 
tee meetings is uniformly high. 


as ot S« ptembe 


and that the origin 


current trustees of the ( 


] 3° 
id oO} 


ere 


Attend umce at board and 


4 ] 1 1] 

ropic activities Which would 

f } ] ] . 

on of knowledge and under- 
ew York received 


vment of $135 million. The 


‘ 


irom An- 


l »U, | yD. were Ai S.861.599,. 


original endowment of $135 million and 


Ss holding’s representing pri- 


ot securities, securities are 
OE stipulated tl ut 
LV tllable for expel il- 
il trustees should elect their 


arnegie 


trustees are figureheads and 
cers of the foundations 
| respect to the opel itions of 
he corporation are active and 
ration policy and the actual 
constant communica- 


commit- 
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Carnegie Corporation has always made a full public accounting in 
its annual reports and in other publications; and we have long advo- 
cated complete public reports by all foundations, showing detailed 
facts as to the amount and sources of income and the amounts and 
objects of expenditures. Such exposure of foundation activities to 
public and governmental scrutiny is in our opinion the most effective 
and desirable means of insuring that foundation officers and trustees 
live up to their fiduciary obligations. 

As soon as practicable after the close of the fiscal year and after 
an audit of the accounts by independent auditors, the officers of Car- 
negie Corporation present to the trustees a report of the year’s oper- 
ations that covers both its financial and its philanthropic acts. This 
report is printed and distributed to all those who have any interest in 
the corporation’s work. In addition, the corporation now issues a 
quarterly report describing projects underway and announcing new 
grants. The mailing list for both reports is approximately 9,000 
institutions and individuals. 

It was Mr. Carnegie’s wish that the income from the major part of 
the corporation’s endowment should be used for the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding among the people of the 
United States; included in the total endowment, however, is a special 
fund of $12 million the income from which may be used for similar 
purposes in the British dominions and colonies. 

In the 42 years of its existence, the board of trustees of the corpora- 
tion has voted grants totaling approximately $253,220,000, all repre- 
senting income from the endowment. About 5 percent of the income 
has been spent for administration. The remainder has gone entirely 
to institutions, agencies, and individuals concerned with the increase 
or diffusion of knowledge. 

Colleges, universities, and schools in the United States have received 
in direct grants about $68,300,000 or 27 percent. Professional and 
scholarly agencies have been granted approximately $69,300,000, an- 
other 27 percent. A very substantial part of this latter amount found 
its way indirectly to colleges and universities. Some $14 million was 
expended in the first 6 years of the corporation’s life for construction 
of free public libraries and purchase of church organs in continuation 
of programs begun by Mr. Carnegie before the founding of the 
corporation. 

The remainder of the total of $253,200,000, or approximately 
$100,800,000, has been granted to four of the other trusts previously 
mentioned, established by Mr. Carnegie, to help them carry out their 
chartered purposes. Here, again, a very substantial part of this money 
eventually found its way to colleges and universities. 

More than half of this $100.800,000 has gone to the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching (established by Mr. Carnegie 
primarily to provide retiring pensions for college teachers), and to the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (established by the foun- 
dation and the corporation in 1918 to expand the pension idea on a 
sound actuarial basis). 

From the beginning the Carnegie Corporation has operated as a 
grant-making organization rather than as an operating agency. The 
entire staff, professional and clerical, now numbers 33 and has never 
exceeded this figure. The trustees have always sought to achieve Mr. 
Carnegie’s purposes through other agencies—especially colleges and 
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universities. The corporation has made orants to to4 colle ges, ul 
versities, and schools in all 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alasks L 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. It has also made grants 
to many private research and educational agencies. The names of 
these colleges, universities, schools and private agencies will be found 
in the reports issued each year by the officers. 

The trustees and officers of Carnegie Corporation are proud of the 
record of accomplishment of the corporation over the years since its 
founding. No doubt they have made mistakes and will make others 
in the future. No doubt their predecessors also made mistakes. Only 
death frees man from the possibility of error. But the record stands 
for all to see and it cannot be altered by those who seek to rewrite 
history and distort reality. 

The question has been raised in these hearings as to whether founda 
tions have supported pro-American projects and, through a shocking 
combination of innuendo and implication, the impression has been left 
that perhaps they have failed in this respect. 

As far as the Carnegie Corporation is concerned, there can be only 
one answer to such a question. ‘The corporation reg: rds its entire 
program as pro-American. That is why the corporation is in business. 
It is the whole purpose of the corporation trustees and officers to work 
in behalf of their country, to strengthen it, and to insure its future. 
America is proud of its educational system. Literally millions of 
Americans have profited from this syste m. To strengthen education in 
America, to encourage the healthy growth of colleges and universities, 
and to promote that experimentation and innovation which is char- 
acteristically American are in the profoundest sense pro-American 
objectives. It is to just these objectives that the corporation is dedi 
cated. 

J. L. Morrill, president of the University of Minnesota, puts the 
matter this way: 

If the best defense against democracy’s enemies is to make America a bette 
place in which to live and to place human welfare first, American foundations 
have rendered service far beyond the actual sums they have contributed to 
higher educational institutions. Thus, indirectly, the foundations can be credited 
with a significant role in the never-ending battle against democracy’s enemies. 
And at this point I should like to add one fact of vital importance: In all our 
dealings with foundations and with their representatives, we have never found 
evidence of any motivation other than a sincere and patriotic desire to further 
scholarship in the best American tradition. 

The corporation admits readily that it must choose between ap- 
plicants for its funds. It also admits that those who do not receive 
them must feel that those who do are favorites. The corporat ion cer 
tainly favors those who come to it with the best and most imaginative 
ideas. It favors those who have demonstrated a capacity for pro- 
ductive scholarship. It favors those who are recognized by their Epaes 
as being first rate. It favors institutions honestly dedicated to the 
best in education and research. 

It does not follow that those who do not receive corporation funds do 
not meet the tests indicated above. The corporation’s funds are lim- 
ited and it can support only a fraction of the worthy individuals and 
institutions who apply. But a foundation which in the first 40 years 
of its history has made grants to more than 700 colleges and univer- 
sities can hardly be accused of “favoritism” in any invidious sense of 
that word. 
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Gilbert White, president of Haverford College, has offered some 
relevant comments on the smaller college: 

It has been my own observation here of Haverford and at other small colleges 
with which I am familiar, that many of the larger foundations have been more 
than open to opportunities to support the smaller institutions. Relatively speak- 
ing, I think that on the whole the small colleges have received better treat- 
ment, taking into account the number of requests made, than have many of the 
larger institutions. 

Now let me speak in more detail about Carnegie pensions and annui- 

ies for teachers. During the last 60 years, Andrew Carnegie and the 

Carnegie Corporation and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Te eac hing have tov. ‘ther given over Dd5U milli Nn tor suc h pen- 
sions or annuities for teachers in 375 colleges and universities in 42 
States and in Canada. 

Andrew C arnegie, speaki ng of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teac hing, said: 

This fund is very near and dear to me—knowing as I do, many who are soon 
to become beneficiaries, and convinced as 1 am of their worth and the value of 
the service already rendered by them. Of all professions, that of teaching 
is probably the most unfairly, yes, most meanly paid, though it should rank 


with the highest Educated men, devoting their lives to teaching the young, 
receive mere —— s. When I first took my seat as a trustee of Cornell Uni- 
versity, I was shocked to find how small were the salaries of the professors, as a 
rule ranking below ‘the salaries of some of our clerks. ‘To save for old age with 


these men is impossible. Hence the universities without pension funds are com- 
pelled to retain men who are no longer able, should no longer be required, to 
perform their duties. Of the usefulness of the fund no doubt can be entertained. 


The Carnegie pension program played a very significant role in 


developing private pension systems generally, and was the dramatic 
first step 1m the more or less universal establishment of pensions for 
teachers. A substantial part of the corporat tion’s current income still 
goes and for many years will go to pay those free pensions. 


e creat increase in the teaching population after the First World 
War, combined with a steady increase in professors’ salaries, ied it 
impossible for the foundation, even with the assistance of the corpora- 
tion, to provide free pensions for all college and university teachers. 


Accordingly, the corporation helped to establish the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association 1n et through which colleges and 
professors might cooperate in building a system of annuities based 


upo reculal joint wkend’ by the professor and his college. 
Through this company 75,000 teachers (men and women) have accu- 
l assets of $335 million toward their future cor ee 

Men who genuinely wish American higher education to retain its 
vigor cannot help but applaud the philanthropic impulse which led 
Mr. Carnegie to diminish the extreme financial hazards of a teaching 
career. To the extent that these hazards drive good men and women 
out of the teaching profession, American education suffers. The eco- 
nomic circumstances of our teachers still are not enviable, but the 
hazards of the profession have in the past 5O years been notably 
diminished by the Carnegie pension program. 

Millions of Americans have at one time or another made use of 
a Carnegie library. Andrew Carnegie and the Carnegie Corporation 
have devoted more than $56 million to establishing free public li- 
braries. More than 2,500 library buildings were built by Carnegie 
money. ; 


mu red 
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By 1917 it was clear that the idea of the free p blie hb ry had b ) 
fully accepted. The trustees then turned their attention from erecting 
buildings to improving the service which libraries can offe Nore 


Seay wen was granted during the next 30 years for 
ment of college libraries, for refinement of libi iy techniq una 
services, for support and endowment of the Americat Library Asso 


‘ 


clation, and for endowment or si ipport ol} liby 


universities such as ¢ hieag , Columbi i, Der ver, En ry, Nort! ( 
lina, and Western ata 

American libraries today are recognized throughout the 
outstanding. Americans take their free public libraries for g 
and rarely recall today that these institutions ste from one of 
most imaginative philanthropic conceptions the history of 


giving. 

Other and more recent contributions of Carnegie Co1 poration to the 
field of education cannot yet be seen in full historic perspective but they 
merit comment. The corporation has play da Sig fieant role in ra 


ing the level of higher education in the South. It has done its part to 
preserve and reinvigorate the best elements in our tradition of unde 


graduate liberal arts education. It has had, along with other founda 
tions, a rather marked effect in strengthening certain fields of post 
graduate and professional education. It has supported plans des 
to attract better qualified individuals into academic life. 

Although chief emphi isis is upon higher education, the corporatior 
has made two substanti: ul grants in the fie eld of precollege education 
to the National Citizens’ Commission for the Publie Schools 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for a program in citizenship 
education. Prior to the war, the corporation also made substant ul 
grants in the field of adult education. 

But perhs ips the most important thing that can be said about Car- 
negie Corporation in the field of education is that it has served over the 
years as a source of encouragement and support to gifted leaders, vi 
orous pioneers, and promising young people in American higher edu- 
cation. The effects of this cannot be measured, but it is not unreason- 
able to suggest that it has been a significant ingredient in our national 
life. America has grown great through the encouragement of talent 
and through the rewarding of creative leadership. In the field of edu- 
cation, Carnegie Corporation has contributed importantly to both 
processes since 1911. 

These examples may serve to illustrate some of the activities of the 
Carnegie Corporation over the years. One could name many others. 
The high standards of our medical schools can be traced in the first 
instance to the effects of Abraham Flexner’s report on Medical Eduea 
tion in the United States and Canada, financed by the Carnegie Fow 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching and published by it in 1910. 
Thousands of scholarships and fellowships have been made available 
by foundations. Thousands of smaller but vitally important private 
organizations concerned with such diverse matters as the i improve ment 
of the civil service, adult education, music and the fine arts, rel gion 
and philosophy, have received substantial support. This listing could 
be enlarged to include all that is best in our society and way of life. 

In the course of these hearings, it has been said or implied that the 
foundations have departed from the high purposes assigned them by 


it 
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their founders; that the donors and creators of the great foundations 
would be horrified if they knew that their funds were being used for 
activities in controversial fields such as the social sciences. 

Those who think so will find no comfort or substantiation in the first 
letter of gift, dated November 10, 1911, which Mr. Carnegie addressed 
to the trustees of his newly founded corporation. The third para- 
graph of this letter is worth quoting in full: 


2 Conditions upon the earth inevitably change; hence no wise man will 


bind trustees forever to certain paths, causes, or institutions. I disclaim any 
intention of doing so. On the contrary, I give my trustees full authority to 
change policy or causes hitherto aided, from time to time, when this, in their 
opinion, has become necessary or desirable. They shall best conform to my 
wishes by using their own judgment. * * * 

Mr. Carnegie’s own language makes it crystal clear that he had 
no thought of specifying the fields in which increase of knowledge 
would most profit his fellow men in years to come. As a student of 
history whose life spanned a period of great social, economic, and 
technological change, he knew that even the wisest man could not 
predict what knowledge will be most valued, what problems most 
important, what fields of research most fruitful, 1, 10, or 50 years 
hence. 

Educational and philanthropic foundations and comparable organi- 
zations have served as a relatively modest (in size) but very impor- 
tant complement to public funds in the financing of education, par- 
ticularly higher education. The total dollar contribution of educa- 
tional and philanthropic foundations and comparable organizations 
to private higher education in this country is small compared with 
the public funds which have been poured into the field. Yet the pri- 
vate contribution is substantial, and without it the pattern of higher 
education in this country would have lost an element which has given 
richness and diversity to the whole system. 

Those who believe that the United States must preserve a healthy 
balance between governmental and private control of our national 
life will be quick to see the usefulness of this contribution of private 
philanthropy. ‘There are more than 1,200 privately supported col- 
leges and universities in this country. These institutions have been 
vigorous and effective forces in preserving the highest standards 
and best traditions of our educational heritage. They would be very 
much less vigorous were it not for the wholehearted support of educa- 
tional and philanthropic foundations. 


FOUNDATION RELATIONS WITH RECIPIENTS OF GRANTS 


The freedom of the scholar and teacher differs in no way from 
the freedom of every American. Freedom of inquiry is nothing 
other than the freedom of ee that every American enjoys as 
a birthright. The cabdriver is free to question the wisdom of city 
hall, and the farmer is stl to reach his own conclusions on the 
Indochina war. These are cherished American rights. 

The right of the scholar to study any subject that interests him 
and to arrive at any conclusions that seem sound to him is inseparable 
from those larger rights. In the Soviet Union scholars do not have 
these rights. They are told what conclusions they must come to. 
By the same token, in the Soviet Union the man in the street does 
not have the right to think freely. Freedom of thought is indivisible. 
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What are the obligations and limitations of a private foundation 

1 the light of these principles?) The Carnegie C open ition deals 
principally with men who are scholars or teachers or both. It must 
expend its money pursuant to the high purposes of its charter (the 
advancement and diffusion of know ledge), but it must do so with- 
out seeking to control the individual scholar or teacher. It must 
proceed with a scrupulous regard for the Amerioan tradition of 
free inquiry. The Carnegie Corporation, leading founda- 
tions, takes great pride in the tradition of restrain aad mutual respect 
which characterizes its dealings with those who receive its grants. 

The obligations and a ations of a foundation with respect to 
recipients of its grants may be clearly outlined. If a research grant 
is involved, the foundation must satisfy itself that the individual 
or organization under consideration will conform to the highest 
standards of scholarship and objectivity im arriving at cone lusions. 
In making such judgments it is inevitable that any foundation will 
occasionally be fooled; but the record of a properly run foundation 
should show an overwhelming oeehwienetiaah of recipients who do in 
fact meet these standards. 

If a teaching program is involved, the foundation must satisfy itself 
that the objectives of the progr am are within the scope of its charter 
and that the individual or organization involved will conduct the edu- 

cational program according to the highest traditions of fairness, hon- 
esty, and academic excellence. Again, any foundation will inevitably 
commit some errors in making such judgments, but a properly run 
foundation should be able to point to an overwhelming proportion 
of recipients who meet these standards. 

Having made the grant, the foundation oo in no circumstances 
tell the recipient what conclusions to reach in his research, how or 
what to teach his students, or what to say in the htt that he is writing. 
Any such practice would be intolerable to scholars and teachers, and 
at odds with the American tradition of free inquiry. 

If a scholar or author working under a foundation grant has con- 
victed himself of falsification or other forms of grave scholarly mis- 
practice, then of course the foundation should take whatever steps are 
possible to prevent further misuse of its funds by that individual. 
But beyond such instances of clear scholarly delinquency, the founda- 
tion should not interfere with the recipients of its grants. It should 
not reserve the right to edit the book which is published with founda- 
tion support. It should not tell the teacher how to teach. It should 
not exercise thought control over the recipients of its grants. 

It is extremely important for the American tradition of free inquiry 
that this principle of noninterference be maintained. At the same 
time it must be recognized that such noninterference involves conse- 
quences for the foundation. It means that the foundation cannot 
endorse all of the things done and said under its grants. It means 
that things occasionally will be done and said under foundation 
grants which are repugnant to the foundation itself. But, always and 
everywhere, this is the price one pays for freedom. Freedom is, in 
one sense, the right to be wrong. If you leave a scholar (or a cab- 
driver) free to find the right answer, you have also left him free to find 
the wrong answer. The history of our Nation provides abundant evi- 
dence that freemen will find right answers more often than wrong 
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answers, and the history of tyranny shows that men who are not free 
find very few answers of any kind. Nobody yet his discovered a better 
way of insuring the victory of truth over error than free speech. 

Just as the foundations must be extremely scrupulous, so also must 
be the Government in not telling the scholar what tothink. <All of our 
private colleges and universities, our religious institutions, our teach- 
ing hospitals, our private pre paratory si ‘hools, as well as our private 
foundations, enjoy tax exe mption. We must be exceedingly careful 
not to formulate the doctrine that this tax exemption permits either 
the executive or the legislative branch of the Government to control 
the thinking of these institutions. Although medical schools and 
teaching hospitals are tax exempt, surely no one would think it his 
right to tell the cancer specialist how he should gO about curing cancer. 
Although religious schools are tax exempt, surely no one would con- 
sider that he had the right to judge the validity of the religious doc- 
trines taught. Although universities are tax exempt, surely no one 
would argue that Federal control of the faculty and student thinking 
would be a healthy step forward. In short, the doctrine that tax 
exemption justifies a political judgment as to the soundness of ideas 
can be a very dangerous two-edged weapon. Indeed it can be the most 
devastating weapon ever invented for invading the private life of this 
Nation. 

Since the first list of subversive organizations was published by the 
Attorney General, the Carnegie Corporation has never made any 
erants, gifts, loans, contributions, or expenditures either directly or 
indirectly to any organization so listed, or to any individual or organ- 
ization that was known or believed to advocate the overthrow of the 
constitutional Government of the United States by force or violence 
or other unlawful means. 

It has always been the policy of the Carnegie Corporation to 
examine carefully the individuals and organizations who apply for 
our grants. This examination includes consideration of scholarly 
objectivity, pub lic reputation, and standing as well as the loyalty and 
honesty of those who will direct the project. In recent years and par- 
ticularly since the last war the prob le 1m of subversive activity has nat- 
urally received increased attention. 

There are many ways and means by which we examine the indi- 

viduals and organizations who apply for our funds. In assessing 
the ir reputation in their scholarly and professional fields we seek the 
judgment of their peers. We re: - their books and articles within 
the limits of time available. We are familiar with the reputation of 
the institutions with which the se vo are associated. Since most 
applications come to us from institutions rather than from individuals, 
the reputation of the institution is a significant factor in our 
judements. 

Before entering a new field of interest we make it our business to 
know most of the capable people who are working in the field. We 
see personally the applicants for funds and we visit the institutions 
with which thev are connected. 

Such investigation of applicants has been a continuous process since 
the founding of the corporation. These efforts are not sporadic but 
are a part of established policy. 
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IS THERE AN “INTERLOCK 


The committee staff has asserted that the foundations form a tightly 
knit group—an “interlock”—and as a group play a key role in a tightly 
knit system that also includes operat o agencies such as tne Social 
Science Re earch Council, schools and college Ss, al d the executive arm 


of the Federal Government. One of the cor ttee staff’s own wit 
nesses, Dr. Thomas Briggs, had to admit that he did not know what 
the staff was talking about in makn gr | s assertion, and we shart 
that handicap. 

The foundations, the educational syste} . and ti rovel 
agencies clo not form a tightly kn t ore up. AQ y responsi! le ed 
tional leader will confirm that fact. Just as each foundation pursues 
its independent course in traditional American fashion, so the colleges 
of the count "Vv vy pursue their indepen dent courses, The publi sche 


are under State and local control and only individu: 
ing in firsthand e xperience of these institutions ¢ 
pa ‘tofa nation: lly integrated whole. Indeed the suggestion that the 
foundations have produced a national system of education is the sort 
of fantasy which could only be indulged in by individuals wholly 
acqué Linted with the high road and byroads of American education. 

As for the collaboration between foundations, it is interesting to note 
that the staff of the Cox committee considered that the foundations 
cooperated all too rarely. The question was even raised at that tir 
to whether the foundations should not find some means of more effec 
tive collaboration. 

Mention has been made of the fact that the foundations give their 
money through so-called operating agencies, such as the Social Scie 
Research Council and the American Council of Learned Societ 
W hy shouldn’t they ¢ But some have « xaggerated the extent of t 
practice. The | yulk of the money oranted by the « orporation for edu- 
cation and research has gone directly to the colleges and universities. 
Furthermore, almost all the funds go 
eventually find their way back tothe coll 

It is the essence of respons! ible philant! ropy to seek ould 
those who are in a position to offer wise ju loments. For this reason a 
foundation operating in the field of scholarsh ip or t teaching will habit 
ually consult scholars and teachers. It will « 
scale. In addition to the many, many interviews which foundation 
officers have with scholars and teachers, the foundations find it profit 
able to keep in close touch with the organizat ons whi h st holat Ss | ave 
formed to advance their common scholarly interests 

The so-called operating agencies are for the most part just SI h 
scholarly and teaching organizations run by scholars and teachers 
serve their own needs and turned to by the foundations as sources of 
the best professional guidance. An organization such as the Social 
Science Research Council is the crossroads and the forum for some of 
the ablest scholars in the country. The council has a great many com 
mittees, each of which numbers among its inher leading scholars 


ould } etl re them as 


OTs inted to operating agel 1c 
] 
it 


ges and universities. 


lo this on a verv broad 


from universities covering the length and breadth of America. The 
Social Science Research Council is one of the many schola1 ly organiza 
tions through which leading American : ada mic figures achieve their 


common objectives. No foundation ee h he ne to maintain contact 
with American scholarship would want to ignore these organizations. 
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The corporation’s policy of not handling fellowship programs itself 
but of financing them through scholarly agencies is an old one, and we 
believe a wholly sound one. The disbursement of fellow ship funds 
should only be made on the judgment of competent scholars in the 
field or fields in which the awards are applicable. The scholarly 
councils and learned societies represent the simplest and most efficient 
means of insuring that fellowship awards will be made only by men 
who are most competent to make them, 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The corporation has given a good deal of money particularly in 
recent years, for research and teaching in the social sciences. An 
attempt has been made in the course of these hearings to attach a 
sinister significance to the social sciences. This is a grave injustice 
to the 40,000 or more Americans who earn their living by teaching or 
doing research in these fields. 

“Social sciences” is a term which has come into common usage as a 
label for a certain sector of the world of knowledge. It is usually 
applied to history, political science, economics, sociology, anthro- 
pology, social psychology, and geography. It is sometimes taken to 
include law. 

Much that goes under the label “social science” is not science in the 
strictest sense of that word. Indeed, much that goes on in these fields 
is a purely humanistic type of scholarship. There is some research 
in the social sciences which is more quantitative and precise. 
Whether the term “science” is justified for this latter research depends 
entirely upon how one wishes to define science. 

What are these supposedly dangerous social sciences concerned 
with? What kinds of questions do they interest themselves in? 
Briefly stated, they are interested in all of the problems that men 
have always been i.:terested in with respect to their own lives, the 
society they live in, their past, their means of livelihood, and the 
troubles that afflict them. 

It has been said that the social sciences are new fields. This is not 
true. History has been the concern of distinguished scholars as far 
back as Herodotus, who considerably antedates the modern 
foundations. 

What do social scientists do? The historian seeks to discover what 
the past can tell us about the human enterprise and about our own 
American background. The political scientist seeks to examine the 
problems involved in the governing of men. The psychologist may 
concern himself with why some children find it difficult to read or to 
learn. The sociologist may concern himself with why we have 
juvenile delinquency. The economist is interested in how our 
economy works, and why—on occasion—it doesn’t work. The student 

of international relations is interested in the causes of war. 

Are these silly questions? They are not. They are problems 
which concern all Americans, now more than ever before. 

There have always been individuals who were opposed to the free 
examination of such questions. There always have been individuals 
who believed that man and society are much too dangerous as subjects 
for study. There always have been those who favor thought control. 
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But the American tradition of free inquiry is uncompromising 


Americans are freemen, and they will ec mtinue to ask these questions 
about their own lives. Having asked them, they will feel themselves 
free to seek answers. They will not allow themselves to be fettered 
by fearful and small-minded men. 

On this subject Laird Bell, former chairman of the board of 
trustees of the University of Chicago, has said: 


To forbid or hamper foundations studying and reporting matters in the fields 
of economics, education, international relations, government, and public admin 
istration, is to deny or restrict the public access to the facts upon which judg 
ment in a democracy should be based. Unless we want public decisions in 
these fields made in ignorance, agencies should have the same freedom as 
individuals to ascertain facts and express opinions. The agencies have better 
resources for this purpose than individuals, and the very multiplicity of such 
agencies is a better defense against erroneous opinions than suppression or 
intimidation of the agencies. 

Take education, for example. No one knows to what conclusions research 


in economics and sociology may lead. Any deviation from accepted orthodox 
views is bound to be objectionable to someone, and there is always, but paz 
ticularly right now, the probability that someone will consider that a view 


differing from the conventional is subversive. The same is true in the whole 
field of international relations, education, and Government administration 

The term “subversive” means different things to different people. I submit 
that there is a serious danger that the study of controversial questions, a study 
that in our complex civilization is increasingly important, may be discouraged by 
fear that some authorized or voluntary agency may choose to apply this dread 
word to activities which are entirely legitimate and in the public interest. 

There has been an attempt made in the course of these hearings to 
attach a sinister significance to the word “empiricism.” The attempt 
is wholly unjustified. To approach a problem empirically means to 
seek to discover what the facts are. This is a distinctively American 

radition. 

The city which makes a traffic count at an intersection to determine 
whether a stoplight is needed is conducting an empirical investigation. 
The soap manufacturer who sends out research teams to discover how 
customers react to his product is conducting empirical research. The 
housewife who goes to the basement to discover how many mason jars 
she has before preparing a batch of preserves is conducting an empiri- 

cal study. Literally millions and millions of dollars are invested by 
industry every year in empirical research. It is simply research which 
seeks to determine the facts objectively. 

No foundation that I know of has ever said that empirical research 
can take the place of religion, morality, or any of the ethical principles 
that guide our lives. Research that seeks to get at the facts is a useful 
means of le: arning something. Americans like to get at the facts. They 
like to learn. They believe that knowledge will help them to builk d 
better lives for themselves, better communities for their children, and a 
better Nation. They do not have any illusions that facts alone will 
suffice, but they do not have any doubts that facts will help. 

Much has been made in these hearings of the allegation that the 
social sciences are not “scientific” in the same sense as are the natural 
sciences. The latter have been referred to by the committee staff as 
“exact” sciences. These allegations have been highly misleading. 
Since no natural scientists have been called to testify on this point, I 
think it relevant to quote part of a letter I received recently from Dr. 
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Vannevar Bush, president of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
(photostatic copy of the entire letter is appended to this statement) : 


I find it very interesting to try to state the essential differences between the 
natural sciences and the social sciences, for there seems to be a good deal of con- 
fusion on the matter. The real difference lies in the face that the social sciences 
bring in the human element, and this renders their problems inherently diflicult. 

But often the distinction is made on the basis that the social sciences are obser 


al in nature, whereas the natural sciences are experimental. In other 
words it is asserted that in the social sciences one cannot exercise control and 
hence cannot separate variables, whereas these are essential features of the 
natural sciences. This, it seems to me, is entirely an incorrect approach. In 


stronomy and also in geology we have observational sciences completely within 
the framework of the natural sciences. One does not manipulate the stars, neither 
does he separate out one factor in their complex performance; he merely takes 
what he gets, measures it as well as he can, and proceeds to construct his theories 
Exactly the same thing is true if one is observing for example, the impact of 
migration upon a primitive people. 

It is also sometimes stated that one can measure precisely in the natural 


sciences and cannot do so in the social sciences. This is again an incorrect 

terior Some of the data of the social sciences is precise, for example much 
ot the material in the census. On the other hand there still remains a vast area 
of the natural sciences where measurement is crude and sometimes almost 


absent. 


It has been said that a science research in this country is 
financed virtually entirely by the foundations and the United States 
Government. There is very little privately financed social science re- 

ear wi This is a misstatement. Many millions of doll: an are spent 

ach year by manufacturers, by merch andising concerns, by banks, by 
in lic atilitie s, and others in social science research. Market research 
is moderately big business. Banks spend many millions yearly in 
economic research. Insurance companies spend millions yearly in 
actuarial research and other kinds of statistical studies. Many great 
industries conduct extensive studies of employee attitudes, of indus- 
trial relations, of personnel problems, of customer relations, and so 
forth. 

In no other country in the world have the social sciences de veloped 

rapidly as they have in the » United States. Americans are curious 
about their own society. The typical American reaction to curiosity 
is — seek the facts. These are the ingredients that make social science. 
slong as Americans retain their cur losity and their respect for facts, 
ie social sciences will flourish in this country. Any attempt to stifle 
this curiosity or fetter the search for the facts is bound to do great 
harm, and, in the © ond, t to be cl S feated. 

Because of the similarity in words, uninformed individuals occa 
sionally confuse the social sciences and socialism. The two are not 
related, even distantly. There are social scientists who hold every 
variety of political view. They do not differ in this respect from other 
groups. Presumably some are Socialists. No doubt there are those 
who favor other minority political and economic beliefs. But the 

erwhelming majority of them are middle-of-the-road Americans, 
W vith a middle-of-the-road view of politics and economics. 

It is in the field of economics that the question of socialism is most 
frequently raised. The activities of the Carnegie Corporation in the 
field of economics have been relatively limited. Such grants as it has 
made in this field have gone chiefly to the Brookings Institution of 
Washington and the National Bureau of Economic Research in New 
York C ity. 
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A former vice president of the Brookings Institution, Dr. Edwin 
Nourse, was Chairman ot the Pres dent’s Cour cll of Ke ononmle \d- 
visers in the last administration. The Research Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, is Chair- 
man of the same group 1m the present a lministration. The pu blie 
reports of oe ae and t he national b ireau have been gvener- 
ally accepted by economists in universities, in industry, and in the 
Government as Shalt objective and untainted by any special plead- 
ing. socialistic or otherwis 

As a matter of objective ract, oclal sm) has lost oround steadily n 
the United States during the first half of this centurv. Sodéialists, 
like all extremists, are essentially doctrinaire. Che re ord might have 
been a vastly different one if ¢ ‘arnegie Corporation and other founda- 
tions had not helped American economists to n ike the ob} ctive studies 


that eae: aire positions in their true hght, and thus 
weer — allure for the public generally. 

Another field of foundation activity that has been criticized is the 
field of in ion itional affairs. The impli ation has been left that it is 
somehow reprehensible for a foundation to foster an active interest 


in international affairs. on pooner of the Carnegie Corporation 
with respect to this matter is easily stated. 

Americans have expe! inwed 9 > devastating world wars in 40 years. 

‘heir sons have been killed in Europe, in Africa, in Asia, and in the 
Pacifie. They have suffered through the Korean war and face the 
threat of war in Indochina. Atomic war, with the total destruction 
of civilization, looms as an imminent possibility. 

In the circumstances, all sensible Americans are interested in inter- 
national affairs. All sensible Americans hope that wars can be avoid 
All sensible Americans hope that law and order among nations will 
someday replace anarchy among nations. All sensible Americans h 
that understanding among nations will someday replace hatred d 
bitterness among nations. 


l 


Andrew Carnegie believed fervently that the curse of war could be 


lifted from mankind. Some will argue that this belief was unrea 
none can argue that it was un-American. Andrew Carnegie bel 


: . ; 13 ' 
devoutly that all Americans should work for increased understanding 
among nations. It was nota cisho1 orable belief 


The Carnegie Corporation has an unqualified loyalty to the princi- 
ples that have made our Natio oreat., "7 hh corporation - oncel e¢ 
that those principles and the nation which embodies them shatl 


survive in a dangerous world. Such a concern leads inevitably to an 
interest in international affairs. 

Therefore, the Carnegie Corporation has given money to enable 
Americans to gain a more adequate knowledge of the world at large. 
It has given money to enable Americans to study the problems of war 
and peace. It has given money to develop experts on international 
affairs. 

The corporation does th 1ese things because It col siders them essen 
tial to insure America’s future as a natio! ihe gravest threats to 
America’s future are on the international scene. One cannot be si 
cerely concerned about Ame} ca’s future and unconcerned abo 
international scene. 

A question has been raised as to propaganda and the influencing of 
public attitudes. The question must be div ded. Carnegie Corpora- 
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tion does not engage in propaganda. But it is not only the right but 
the duty of educational and philanthropic foundations to assist proj- 
ects which through the discovery of new facts or through the full pres- 
entation of old facts may lead people to better knowledge and under- 
standing. Research, whether in the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
medicine, or public education, may well provide new information or 
new insights that will in some measure affect public attitudes. 

In this sense of influencing opinion through knowledge and under- 
standing, the work of an educational foundation unquestionably 
affects public attitudes. The effort to learn would be futile, indeed, 
if there were no effort to teach. 

The Carnegie Corporation is only one of a great and varied group of 
public and private organizations concerned with teaching and re- 
search in this country—a group that includes schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, scholarly societies, research laboratories, religious training 
institutions, foundations, and medical centers. These organizations, 
individually and collectively, have contributed enormously to the 
American tradition of inventiveness, innovation, freedom to learn, 
and freedom to teach. Each of them, from the largest foundation 
to the smallest college in the land bears a grave responsibility to keep 
this tradition alive. It is that tradition that has been called into 
question in the present hearings. 

I am a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, and I should like 
to close this statement with an extract from the official record of the 
board of regents of that university. This extract: is taken from the 
report of a special committee of the regents called into being by 
another and earlier threat to the freedom of inquiry. I quote: 

We cannot for a moment believe that knowledge has reached its final goal, or 
that the present condition of society is perfect. We must therefore welcome 
from our teachers such discussions as shall suggest the means and prepare the 
way by which knowledge may be extended, present evils * * * removed and 
others prevented. 

We feel that we would be unworthy of the position we hold if we did not 
believe in progress in all departments of knowledge. In all lines of academic 
investigation it is of the utmost importance that the investigators should be 
absolutely free to follow the indications of truth wherever they may lead. 

The concluding sentence of this report is engraved on a bronze 
plaque which is set into the portico of Bascom Hall, the main class- 
room building of the university. Often as I went to and from my 
classes 30 years ago, I stopped to read it because it seemed to me to 
embody the essence of the spirit of free inquiry. This is the sentence: 

Whatever may be the limitations which trammel inquiry elsewhere we believe 
the great State University of Wisconsin should ever encourage that continual 
and fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone the truth can be found. 


These words were not written by scholars. They were written by 
brave and honest citizens—businessmen, lawyers, farmers—drawn 
from the length and breadth of Wisconsin. They were written in 
September 1894. Now, 60 years later, I can find no other words which 
so well summarize my own convictions and the convictions of my col- 
leagues in the staff and board of Carnegie Corporation of New York. 





ont 
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TRUSTEES OF CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEw YorK 


R. C. Leffingwell, chairman of the board; vice chairman, J. P. Morgan & Co., Ine. 
W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury 

Vannevar Bush, president, Carnegie Institution of Washington 

Charles Dollard, president, Carnegie Corporation of New York 

John W. Gardner, vice president, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Morris Hadley, lawyer, Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley 

Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the board, New York Life Insurance Co 
Nicholas Kelley, lawyer, Kelley, Drye, Newhall & Maginnes 

Margaret Carnegie Miller 

Frederick Osborn, executive president, the Population Council, Inc 
Arthur W. Page, business consultant 

Gwilym A. Price, president, Westinghouse Electric Corp 

Elihu Root, Jr., lawyer, Root, Ballantine, Bushby & Palmer 

Charles M. Spofford, lawyer, Davis, Polk, Wardwe Sunderland & Kiendl 
Charles A. Thomas, president, Monsanto Chemical Co 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF W \SHINGTON, 
Was, hington Os. D. o June 9, 195 
Dr. CHar.tes Douuarp, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Dear Cuuck: I find it very interesting to try to state the essential 
differences between the natural sciences and the social sciences, for 
there seems to be a good deal of confusion on the matter. The real 
difference lies in the fact that the social sciences bring in the human 
element, and this renders their problems inherently difficult. 

Eut often the distinction is made on the basis that the social sciences 
are observational in nature, whereas the natural sciences are experi 
mental. In other words it is asserted that in the social sciences one 

cannot exercise control and hence cannot separate variables, a reas 
aa are essential features of the natural sciences. This, 1 ems to 
me, is entirely an incorrect approach. In astronom) se ae In 
geology we have observational sciences comple te ly W ithin the frame- 
work of the natural sciences. One does not manipulate the stars, 
neither does he separate out one factor in their complex performance, 
he merely takes what he gets, measures it as well as he can, and pro 
ceeds to construct his theories. Exactly the same thing is true if one 
is observing, for example, the impact of migration upon a primitive 
people. 

It is also sometimes stated that one can measure precisely in the 
natural sciences and cannot do so in the social sciences. This is again 
an incorrect criterion. Some of the data of the social sciences is 
precise, for example, much of the material . the census. On the 
other hand, there still remains a vast area of the natural sciences 
where measurement is crude and sometimes almost absent. Take the 
field of genetics, for example. When one is attempting to sort out 
the order of the genes of the chromosome of the fruitfly he measures 
the numbers of progeny and, in fact, assembles the sort of vital sta 
tistics for his organism which are quite parallel in nature to the type 
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of vital statistics utilized in population studies, and these are often 
subject to the same vagaries and influences and have to be used with 
care. ‘The present geneticists are much concerned with the bio- 
chemistry of their subject and in particular with the influence of the 
cytop lasm upon the re adda of genes. There is involved an ex- 
ceedingly complex chemical interrelationship, which is hardly subject 
to chemical analysis in the ordinary terms. One cannot control in 
the usual sense by introducing chemicals at will, for he is dealing with 
a live organism and the introduction of a single chemical affects the 
functioning in diverse and little understood ways. He accumulates 
a hint here, and a suggestion there, and attempts to make a consistent 
and useful pattern out of the vast maze of intricate and sometimes 
conflicting testimony. ‘The parallelism with what he does with some 
of the invest igatory work of the social scientist is almost complete. 

Phere is often the assertion that the social sciences would prosper 1f 
they would carry over the methods of the natural sciences. This is 
ul usually asserted by people who see the extraordinary results being 
attained in the natural sciences and who jump to a conclusion. But 
there is no such thing as a method of the natural sciences, there is a 
maze of me thods, and the selection of these involves one of the oreatest 
skills of genius. Certainly there are tools and instruments which are 
ap p! cab le in both fields, and which should be macle use of wherever 
they can prove advantageous. But totry to carry over bodily methods 
of approach from any branch of science to any other leads always 
into difficulties, as would be expected, for the method must be based 
on the problem in hand and not on a priori considerations. 

The real difference between the two great branches lies in the fact 
that the social sciences deal with the performance of human beings. 
It is far more difficult to measure these and to reduce all arguments 
to be in terms of numbers than it is to do the same thing for a molecule. 
We might note in passing that even the physicists, when dealing with 
the interactions inside the nucleus, have proceeded to abandon all ot 
the usual mathematical formulations and are proceedi ne in terms of 

guments which at times border on the mystical. But one cannot 
spe fy a human being in the same way that he can specify a chemical 
compound. Again be it noted that thee hemists, dealing with Greer 
are in much the same situation for they can neither spec ify the atomic 
arrangements involved, nor can they rial t what characteristics one 
of their chemical modifications may produce. 

The difference is hence a matter of degree as far as the use of meas- 
urement is concerned. Also one should note that there has been enor 
mous progress in the last decade or two in reducing to measurement 
many matters in the field of the social sciences which were formerly 
thought to be beyond reach from this standpoint. But one cannot 
disregard the fact that there has been great science at times with very 
little in the way of measurement and mathematical formulation in- 
volved. The trend in both the natural and social sciences is toward 
the use of more measurement and more precision in the handling of 
them. This does not mean that a subject in order to be called a science 
needs to lean on the cleflect lon of a needle or the dip of a balance. 

Che natural sciences are far more advanced down the road of use 
of 1 measurement and the use ot prec ise ani ilysis. The re is one effect 
which is important in weighing the v: alidity of efforts. As rapidly 


t 
1 
| 


as a science becomes precise and subject to mathematical treatment, 








a 
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there is less of argument upon the basis of balance of evidence, and 
opinions become to a great extent subject to tests in a form th ire 


universally accepted. For this reason the career of an individual in the 
natural sciences who abandons logic, and who tries to support wild 
guesses, is usually brief and conclusive. The Sor ial scientists do not 
have the same degree of means for insist ng upon rigor where taj 


plies, and soundness and logical reasoning in the ha neg of evidence 
They are making great Drovress al no the e nes, but there 1s here 


a real difference in the way in which the scientists proceed as p1 
1 oy 4 7 . 


sional groups in the two fiel 


I do not know whethe1 there are any thoughts in here that w 1d 
your own thinking on the matter, but I hope the time is not far off 
when we can again explore the subject together. 

Cordially yours, 
V. Busu 
ANSWERS TO SPECI ( 
A memorandum sul mitted for the record by (4 harles Doll 


i 
e irnegie Corpo! it ! of Nev Y« rk 


oi ; 
president 


| have sought in oral testim« nv before this committee to mal 
clear how completely unfounded are the broad charges which have 
been leveled against the Carnegie Cor poration. It remains to answe1 
in detail certain specific charges which have been brought against 


various projects with which the corporation has been associated 
The evidence which has been placed before the committee to date 


l 
‘ 


on these matters has been characterized by errors of fact and errors 


of interpretation. I am genuinely reluctant to engage in publi 
putation on these matters. But the record must be set straight, and 
I am sure that the committee will weleome such corrections as I a1 
a position to offer. 

I shall diseuss five separate matters, In th rde1 1 which the 
appear in the record : 


I. An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem Modern Democracy |! 
Gunnar Myrdal et al 
II. Education for International Understanding i 
and published by the National Education Ass i 
III. The Proper Study of Mankind by Stuart ¢ 
IV. The American Soldier by Samuel Stouffer, et 
V. Report of the Commission on Social Stud American Historical Asst 
ciation. 


I. AN AMERICAN DILEMMA BY GUNNAR MYRDAL ET AI 


An American Dilemn i has been referred to the course of the 
hearings by two witnesses, Messrs. Dodd and Colegrove. Originally 
published in 2 volumes (1,500 pages) in 1944, it was the end product 
of a 6-year study of the Negro probl on Lich studv wa nanced 
by the Carnegie Corporation at a cost of about S500,000. 

In the early days of these hearings, one of the witnesses character- 


ized this 1,500 page work by reading a series of short excerpts taken 
from the introductory chapter of the work. Without raising the ques 
tion as to the appropriateness of characterizing a scholarly work by 
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lifting a few sentences out of context, and reading these sentences 
seriatim as if they followed one on another, one feels a duty to set the 
record straight. 

Here is the first quotation which the witness offered : 


Indeed, the new Republic began its career with a reaction. Charles Beard, 
in An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, and a 
group of modern historians, throwing aside the much cherished national my- 
thology which had blurred the difference in spirit between the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, have shown that the latter was conceived 
in considerable suspicion against democracy and fear of the people. It was 
dominated by property consciousness and designed as a defense against the demo- 
cratic spirit let loose during the Revolution. 


Here are the two sentences which follow immediately on the para- 
oI aph quoted above and which the witness did not quote: 


But, admitting all this, the Constitution which actually emerged out of the 
compromises in the drafting convention provided for the most democratic state 
structure in existence anywhere in the world at that time. And many of the 
safeguards so skillfully thought out by the conservatives to protect “the rich, 
the wellborn, and the capable” against majority rule melted when the new 
order began to function. (Italics ours)—Chapter I, page, 7 


Other quotations read into this record earlier all leave the impres- 
sion that Myrdal was consistently and bitterly critical of everything 
American. It is worth noting that the witness who read these quota- 
tions into the record overlooked passages which give a much truer 
indication of Dr. Myrdal’s attitude toward this country. Consider, 
for example, the following passage (p. 4, ch. I) : 


These ideals of the essential dignity of the individual human being, of the 
fundamental equality of all men, and of certain inalienable rights to freedom, 
justice, and a fair opportunity represent to the American people the essential 
meaning of the Nation’s early struggle for independence. In the clarity and 
intellectual boldness of the enlightenment period these tenets were written into 
the Declaration of Independence, the preamble of the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, and into the constitutions of the several States. The ideals of the Amer- 
can creed have thus become the highest law of the land. The Supreme Court 
pays its reverence to these general principles when it declares what is constitu- 
tional and what is not. They have been elaborated upon by all national leaders, 
hinkers, and statesmen. America has had, throughout its history, a continuous 
discussion of the principles and implications of democracy, a discussion which, 
in every epoch, measured by any standard, remained high, not only quantitatively 
but also qualitatively. The flow of learned treatises and popular tracts on the 
subject has not ebbed, nor is it likely to do so. In all wars, including the present 

the American creed has been the ideological foundation of national morale. 


Another quotation which serves to illustrate Myrdal’s profound 
respect for America and Americans will be found in the author’s 
preface on page xlii. It reads as follows: 


At this point it must be observed that America, relative to all the other 
branches of western civilization, is moralistic and moral conscious. The ordi- 
nary American is the opposite of a cynic. He is on the average more of a believer 
ind a defender of the faith in humanity than the rest of the occidentals. Itisa 
relatively important matter to him to be true to his own ideals and to carry them 
out in actual life. We recognize the American, wherever we meet him, as a 
practical idealist. Compared with members of other nations of western civiliza- 
tion, the ordinary American is a rationalistic being, and there are close relations 
between his moralism and his rationalism. * * * This moralism and rationalism 
are to many of us—among them the author of this book—the glory of the Nation, 
its youthful strength, perhaps the salvation of mankind. 


The truth of the matter is that any conscientious person who reads 
Myrdal’s entire report cannot possibly fail to sense his deep affection 
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for this country in which he received part of his education and which 
he has visited almost annually for the last 20 years. 

Neither of the two previous witnesses who referred to Myrdal’s 
work made any attempt to tell the committee what the Myrdal book 
was about, or to evaluate it as a scholarly work. Hence, it may be 
worth noting in passing that few studies of American social problems 
in this century have been as widely applauded or warmly reviewed. 
An American Dilemma stands and will stand as one of the great social 
documents of the century, and Dr. Myrdal will continue to be admired 
here and abroad as an objective and completely honest sc chols ar. 

One of the earlier witnesses dismissed Dr. Myrdal as a “foreigner” 
and a “Socialist.” That Dr. Myrdal is a foreigner casaws be denied 
since he was born in Sweden and is still a Swedish citizen. It is 
worth asking, however, whether the witness would similarly dismiss 
Lord Br yee and De Tocqueville, two other foreign-born scholars, who 
helped America to see its problems in new perspective and to under- 
stand and appreciate its own greatness. 

It is less accurate to refer to Dr. Myrdal as a “Socialist,” without 
defining that opprobrious word. True indeed he was and is a mem- 
ber of the Social Democratic Labor Party in Sweden which has been 
the dominant party in that country for many years. But it is com- 
mon knowledge that the program inaugurated in Sweden by the 
Social Democrats is vastly different from what we in this country 
normally think of as socialism. While Sweden has gone beyond most 
states in the provision of social services to its people, facilities for 
production and distribution of goods are still almost entirely in pri- 
vate hands. Sweden’s economy remains a private-enterprise economy. 

The question remains: Why did Carnegie Corporation seek a for- 
eign scholar to undertake this particular study — why did it finally 
select a Swedish scholar? The answer is contained in the following 
extract from the foreword to An Ame eaonn Dilemma which was 
written and signed by Frederick P. Keppel, then president of the 
corporation : 


In 1931, the late Newton D. Baker joine d the corporation board He was the 
son of a Confederate officer, attended the Episcopal Acader Vi nia and 
the Law School of Washington na a » University, and spent the greater part 
of his early years in the border States of West Virginia and Marylar His 
services first as city solicitor and later as mayor of Cleveland gave him direct 


experience with the growing Negro populations in northern cities, and as Secre- 
tary of War he had faced the special problems which the presence of the Negro 
element in our population inevitably creates in time of national crisis. 


Mr. Baker knew so much more than the rest of us on the board about these 
questions, and his mind had been so deeply concerned with them, that we readily 
agreed when he told us that more knowledge and better organized and er- 
related knowledge were essential before the corporation could intelligent dis 


tribute its own funds. We agreed with him further in believing that the gathering 
and digestion of the material might well have a usefulness far beyond our own 
needs. 

The direction of such a comprehensive study of the Negro in America, as the 
board thereupon authorized, was a serious questior There was no lack of ec 
petent scholars in the United States who were deeply interested in the alias m 
and had already devoted themselves to its study, but the whole question had 
been for nearly a hundred years so charged with emotion that it appeared wise 
to seek as the responsible head of the undertaking someone who could appro h 
his task with a fresh mind, uninfluenced by traditional attitudes or by earlier 
conclusions, and it was therefore decided to import a general director—some- 
what as the late Charles P. Howland was called across te Atlantic to supervise 
the repatriation of the Greeks in Asia Minor after the close of the First World 
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War And since the emotional factor affects the Negroes no less than the 
whites, the search was limited to countries of high intellectual and scholarly 
standards but with no background or traditions of imperialism which might 
lessen the confidence of the Negroes in the United Sttes as to the complete im- 
partiality of the study and the validity of its findings. Under these limitations, 
the obvious places to look were Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries, 
nd the search ended in the selection of Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, a scholar who 
despite his youth had already achieved an international reputation as a social 
economist, a professor in the University of Stockholm, economic adviser to the 
Swedish Government, and a member of the Swedish Senate. Dr. Myrdai had a 
decade earlier spent a year in the United States as a fellow of the Spelman 
Fund, and when the invitation was extended to him by the corporation in 1937, 
was about to make a second visit at the invitation of Harvard University to 
deliver the Godkin Lectures * * * (pp. VI, VII). 


Il, EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 4 BOOK PREPARED AND ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


At an earlier stage in these hearings, one of the witnesses read into 
the record a number of quotations from the book Education for Inter 
national [ nderstanding in American Schools issued by the National 
Education Association. Careful si rutiny of the book itself will reveal 
that the quotations selected do not proy ide a fair picture of the views 
of the authors. No passages were quoted to illustrate the construe 
tive and realistic attitude of the authors toward nationalism. For 
example: 


‘International understanding” is a broad term and necessarily encompasses 
many things. It does not connote the absence of national loyalty nor an unre- 
stic approach to the world. Rather, it includes the process of making students 
informed and loyal citizens of their own country—aware of the nature of the 
world in which they live, the relationship of their nation to the world as a whole, 
he forces that motivate national action, the life and institutions of other nations, 
nd a host of other things in order that they may bring their intelligence and 
judgment to bear upon the problems of living in an interdependent world (p. 9). 
Americans generally agree that our country must be prepared for any emer- 
gency, but the problem is to determine what is adequate preparedness. The prob- 
lem is not simple, for our security rests upon the strengthening of the ideals of 
American way of life as well as upon economic and military factors (p. 19). 

Che Brookings Institution, in a recent study, has outlined the problem thus: 
“There are certain elements of national military power, however, that are 
required for the security of the United States, whether or not a system of world- 
wide collective security under the United Nations is effective. The essentially 


t 


national elements relate to: the maintenance of an adequate military estab- 
lishment; continuous research and development; the maintenance of a coordi- 
nated system of intelligence; plans for the organization of the Government for 
possible war, for the mobilization of industry and manpower, and for civilian 


defense, civilian economy, and national discipline. The full effectiveness of all 
nts requires a unity of purpose and a high degree of moral strength 
among the American people” (p. 19). 

As one scholar puts it: 


these eler 





“Patriotism, loyalty to one’s nation, has in some places been criticized as an 
‘absurd prejudice’ or as ‘a vulgar vice,’ or as ‘a virtue—among barbarians.’ 
Such criticism of patriotism are about as valid as would be the charge that one 
iS less loyal and effective as a citizen because he is loyal to his family, his com- 
munity, and the multiplicity of social groups of which one may be a member. 
Nevertheless, such criticisms are sound if patriotism means that love of one’s 
fellow men stops at national frontiers, if it means that it must be based on malice 
to all and charity toward none outside one’s national group” (I. L. Kandel) 
(p. 46) 

“Nationalism has been, and is, one of the most powerful forces in the develop- 
ment of the kind of world in which we must live. The idea of ‘one nation 
indivisible,’ which we repeat in our pledge of allegiance to the flag, is also held, 
in one form or another, by most of the people in the world. We look to our 
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Nation for protection; we give it our loyalty and faithful service.’ (Q 
from manual prepared by Cleveland public schools.) (P. 178.) 

No passages were quoted which revealed the active concern of t 
authors for moral and spiritual values. For example: 

There is another threat thi it is as great as that to be feared from new engines 
of destruction—the loss of the moral and spiritual values that a resort to force 
seeks to defend (p. 16). 


The peaceful resolution of differences, however, is only possible within the 
limits of what nations and individuals consider to be the essential values govern 


ing their conduct, values, and principles that are not susceptible to change and 
which must be defended in the face of attempts to subvert them (p. 22). 
Education as a force for world peace derives its validity from the fact that 
it is the process by which individuals and groups are made aware of the values 
and standards that men create to govern their conduct. The process of becom- 


ing aware of those standards and values involves the acquisition of knowledge 
and the development of a capacity to judge critically the mass of human experi 
ence in terms of these standards. It involves further the process of applying 
the standards and values to specific situations (p. 35). 


No passages were quoted which reveal the alertness of the authors 
to the dangers of communism. For example: 


The Soviet system, which we call “communism” is not the only form in which 


lh 


authoritarianism exists today, for there are absolute monarchies and dictator 


ships throughout the world. It has been entirely possible for democratic states 
to exist harmoniously in a world with nondemocratic states. However, if the 


ideology of any state requires attack upon the very existence of another state, 
such aggressiveness is a serious menace to the peuce. It was this ideological 
aggressiveness—embodied in the mazism and fascism—coupled with the unscrup- 
ulous use of state power, that helped bring on World War II. This same 
situation—revolutionary ideology implemented the vast national strength—is 


evident in certain aspects of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union today. 

The combination of an aggressive ideology with a powerful national state is 
made all the more dangerous because it is difficult or impossible to appeal directly 
to the people of that state. The denial of the concept of individual liberty, the 
strict censorship of access to information not approved by the state, and limita- 
tions of freedom of thought and expression make it extremely difficult for the 
people in any authoritarian state to express effectively that desire for peacs 
which is undoubtedly the common possession of all peoples everywhere (p. 24) 


In some intances, sentences were taken out of context in such a way 
as to affect the meaning of the total passage. For example, on page 
45 there appears the passage quoted below. The two sentences 
italicized (italic not in original) were quoted to the committee. The 
remainder of the passage Was not quot ted to the committee. 


T. V. Smith has said that “nationalism represents perhaps man’s most massive 
achievement up to date.” ‘This is true because the evolution of the nation-state 
system represents an advance of men in the organization of a on unit larger 
than the tribe, the city-state, or the province. It made possible the maintenance 
of law and order over a larger area than was formerly possible 

Unfortunately man did not attain peace through the nation-state system on a 
worldwide basis. Militant leaders realizing the unifying spirit that could be 
aroused in their followers by an appeal to their new national loyalties utilized 
it for purely national ends. A spirit of narrow nationalism was stirred up in 
the people by impressing them with an idea of their own superiority. The 
self-interest of the race or nation was magnified. 

People were taught to look down upon other nationalities as inferior. War 
was regarded as an accepted means of extending the prestige of the nation. This 
development was an important factor in bringing about both the First and Second 
World Wars. So long as these narrow nationalistic ideas continue to be held by 
many people in all nations today, there is a threat to peace (p. 45). 


Note that the two italicized sentences taken alone give the impres- 
sion of rather unqualified criticism of nationalism. Placed in cor 
text, it becomes apparent that the authors ire criti al ot only those 
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“narrow nationalistic ideas” which—in the hands of aggressor na- 
tions—brought on both the First and Second World Wars. 


lil, THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND, BY STUART CHASE 


A witness has raised some questions about this book and its author. 
Stuart Chase is an extremely able writer who had in the past demon- 
strated a great capacity for translating technical material into terms 
which the ordinary layman could understand. The last assignment 
which Mr. Chase undertook prior to writing the Proper Study of Man- 
kind was an assessment of the labor polic ies of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. This study was commissioned by the Standard Oil Co. 
and the results were printed in its monthly magazine (the Lamp ) and 
offprinted for wide public distribution. A careful study of Mr. Chase’s 
record would have also disclosed the fact that he has performed similar 
assignments for a variety of other well-known industrial concerns. 

Mr. Chase was called a “cultural determinist.” The influence of 
social factors in determining behavior was observed by the ancient 
Greeks, and the modern case for culture as an influence on human 
behavior was first made more than 50 years ago by William Graham 
Sumner, one of the greatest of American sociologists and economists 
in a book entitled “Folkways.” Chase’s estimate of the importance 
of the so-called culture concept would be concurred in by a majority 
of the anthropologists in America. This does not deny (nor does 
Chase) the importance of biological and other factors in human 
behavior. 

It was said “that there is not a balanced presentation of ideas” in 
Chase’s book. The opinion of 10 qualified social scientists who read 
the book in manuscript was unanimously to the contrary, as was the 
opinion of almost every social scientist who reviewed the book in a 
professional journal. 

It was stated that Chase’s treatment of the field of economies is a 
“balanced presentation” because Chase knew this field but that his 
treatment of anthropology, sociology, psychology, etc., is unbalanced 
because Dollard and Young did not tell him what to say about these 
fields. Of course Dollard and Young did not censor aes What 
they did do was (a) help give Chase access to the most competent 
social scientists in the country, and (6) require him to submit his 
completed manuscript for criticism by competent social scientists 
representing all of the fields which the book covers. 

That Mr. Chase made good use of the very trenchant criticisms 
which he thus received, prior to the publication of the book, is evi- 
denced by the fact that competent authorities who reviewed the Proper 
Study of Mankind found no lack of balance in Mr. Chase’s treatment 
of the various social sciences. 


IV. THE AMERICAN SOLDIER, BY SAMUEL STOUFFER ET AL. 


A witness made a general attack on the 4-volume work entitled 
“The American Soldier.” His specific criticisms focused on chapter 1, 
of volume I, which is an attempt by the authors to explain how the 
studies on which the volumes were based came to be made, and chapter 
2, volume II. The studies made by the Information and Education 


“~% 
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Division * of the Army which resulted in the adoption of the so-called 
point system for demobilization were singled out for particular 
attention. 

Since the testimony on this matter is confused almost beyond belief, 
the following categorical statements are in order. 

The studies which led to the establishment of the point system were 
made at the request of a Special Planning Division created in the War 
Department by General Marshall in 1943 or early 1944. This staff 
was assigned the responsibility for making forward plans for all 
phases of demobilization and related matters. 

The chief contribution of the Information and Education Division 
was to define the factors which soldiers thought should be taken into 
account in a demobilization plan and to list the order in which the 
troops thought these factors should be weighed. The actual weights 
were assigned by the Special Planning Division, upon the recommen- 
dation of a committee of officers representing Army Service Forces, the 
Air Force and Ground Forces.’ 

It was clearly specified in the overall demobilization plan that mili- 
tary necessity should outweigh other considerations and that theater 
commanders were authorized to retain “essential personnel” no mat- 
ter what their point scores might be. If field commanders did not in 
fact take full advantage of this authority, it was not because of pres- 
sure from social scientists but rather resulted from congressional pres- 
sures and the very vocal outcries of wives and mothers for the release 
of their husbands and sons. Clear evidence supporting this will be 
found in the January 16, 1946, issue of the New York Times.’ It was 
on this date that General Eisenhower, then commanding general of 
the European theater, and Admiral Nimitz appeared before an ex- 
traordinary joint session of the two Houses of Congress to answer de- 
mands that soldiers be returned from Europe more rapidly. 

It was implied that the activities of the Research Branch of the In- 
formation and Education Division were in direct defiance of the Sec- 
retary of War and as proof a directive issued by the Army in May 
1941 was quoted. 

The fact is that this regulation was issued primarily to protect the 
Army against the incursions of outside “pollers” who wished to use 
soldiers as a captive audience. The Secretary of War quite rightly 
outlawed such activities as soon as they were brought to his attention. 
A subsequent regulation issued by the Army specifically authorized 
the Information and Education Division ‘ to conduct studies of sol- 
diers’ opinions and attitudes and certified such studies as useful and 
necessary for the proper conduct of certain established Army activi- 
ties. This regulation reads as follows: 

d. Sample surveys.—Planning surveys and experimental studies of specific 
morale problems provide an accurate method of determining soldiers’ mental 
attitudes and the extent to which the factors considered in these regulations in- 


1At various times during World War II, this Division was officially designated as the 
Special Services Division and the Morale Branch. Its mission remained constant despite 
these semantic changes. 

2 All these events antedate the creation of the Department of Defense. 

%A single paragraph from the Times, January 9, illustrates the point: “Letters from 
GI’s bearing ‘No boats, no votes’ stamps and from organized ‘Bring Daddy Home Clubs’ 
piled up in legislators’ letterboxes in what was termed the greatest volume of mail in con 
gressional history. Some Congressmen talked of introducing legislation to force the Army 
to release men with 18 months’ service, dependents, or a desire to go to school.” 

* See footnote p. 12, supra. 
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fluence the morale of the individual. Such surveys and studies should be based 
on the questioning of scientifically selected cross sections of troops under condi- 
tions which protect the anonymity of the individual. This research provides a 
necessary scientific check on personal impressions, and aids in the interpretation 
of statistical data from official records. The making of such sample surveys and 
experimental studies is the responsibility of the Director, Special Services Divi- 
sion,” Services of Supply. 

This regulation was published in the War Department, MR 1-10, 
March 5, 1943 (par. 43 D, p. 17). 

It was implied that data resulting from opinion surveys or “polls” 
is “unscientific.” As a matter of fact, survey techniques are widely 
used by many of the leading industrial firms in the country. For the 
past 5 years, the economic forecasts of the Federal Reserve Board have 
been based to a very large extent on careful estimates of the intentions 
of consumers with respect to future purchases and future savings. 
These data are supplied by the Survey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, one of the leading centers for the scientific study of 
attitudes and opinions, under contract with the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Social scientists made important contributions in World War I long 
before any of the foundations were active in these fields. Much of 
our present knowledge in the field of psychometrics is an end product 
of the pioneering work done by Guthrie, Miles, Bingham, et al., who 
were called on by the Adjutant General of the Army in 1917 to set 
up a system of classification for the Army. Similarly, the statistical 
procedures which now enable the General Staff of the Army to keep 
track of its day-to-day business were initiated by two economists, the 
late Leonard Ayers of Cleveland and W. Randolph Burgess, present 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

If the Army has indeed been “invaded” by social scientists, the 
record should show that the invasion began when the authors of The 
American Soldier were still in knee pants. 


V. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL STUDIES, AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


In 1934 the Commission on Social Studies, an ad hoe group set up 
by the American Historical Association, published the final volume 
in a series of reports on the social studies field. This final volume, 
entitled “Conclusions and Recommendations,” has been discussed and 
quoted at some length in these hearings. It may be useful therefore 
to state what the book is about and describe the circumstances sur- 
rounding the Carnegie Corporation grant which made the book—and 
indeed the whole series of studies—possible. 

The book does not advocate socialism. The authors did repeatedly 
record the observation that the United States appeared to be moving 
from an era of extreme individualism to an era characterized by far 
greater emphasis upon economic and social planning. This was an 
accurate observation. 

The worst that can be said is that the authors not only reported 
this trend but appeared to accept it cheerfully. What they were 
accepting was sot socialism. It was the New Deal. 

The book was written in the depths of the greatest depression this 
country has ever known. The mood of the book was the national 
mood at that time. ‘Those were the days of breadlines, soup kitchens, 
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and coal doles; of men selling apples on street corners or peddling 
cheap kitchenware from door to door; of 15,000 bonus marchers 
encamped on Anacostia Flats; of nearly 13 million unemployed. 

Shall we now deny that there was at that time a widespread disillu- 
sionment concerning our economic system, or that men were ener- 
getically seeking new solutions to a desperate situation? Or if we 
admit those facts, shall we seek now at the height of our prosperity 
to reproach all those who shared the doubts and hopes of that time? 

Since the word “collectivism” is used frequently throughout the 
book, it is useful to note that Charles Beard, in a letter to Frederick 
Keppel, then president of Carnegie Corporation, said that he had 
chosen the word because it “avoids the connotations of socialism and 
communism.” Whether his choice was a wise one may be debate 
but his intention is clear. 

So much for what the book Says. The relationship of Carnegie 
Corporation to the project remains to be clarified. 

The Carnegie Corporation was first approached by Dana Carleton 

Munro, a medieval historian and well-known authority on the Cru- 
sades. The approach was made in behalf of the American Historical 
Association, one of the older scholarly societies in America, and with- 
out question one of the most honorable. The group of historians who 
had developed the project within the American Historical Association 
numbered among its members some of the most distinguished univer- 
sity professors of the time—Charles Beard, of Columbia; Isaiah 
sowman, of Johns Hopkins; Guy Stanton Ford, of Minnesota: 
Charles Merriam, of Chicago; and Carleton J. H. Hayes, also of 
Columbia. All were men of great integrity and of high reputation 
as scholars. 

In the early years of the study there appeared no foreshadowing of 
the political and economic views which characterize the final volume. 
But had the corporation seen the draft of the manuscript, it would 
not have sought to alter these views. The corporation made its grant 
to the American Historical Association. The association selected the 
members of the commission. The members of the commission were 
responsible for the book. The fact that the corporation has the power 
to grant or withhold funds does not give it the power to censor or 
rewrite the works produced under its grants. ‘This means, obviously, 
that works will be supported by corporation grants containing views 
that differ from those held by trustees and officers of the corporation. 
This is as it must and should be. The alternative is thought control. 

What actually happened was in the healthiest tradition of American 
life. Of the 16 members of the commission, 4 declined to sign the 
document. This disagreement was not in any way concealed. On the 
contrary, it is mentioned in an introductory note at the beginning of 
the volume. Furthermore, each of the men who declined to sign was 
invited to submit a dissenting opinion to be printed over his signature 
along with the report. None took advantage of this op portunity. 
One individual who did sign—Isaiah Bowman—prepared a vigorous 
statement dissenting from many of the “conclusions.” This, too, was 
given full publicity. In fact, it appears as appendix C in the Con- 
clusions and Recommendations. 

49720—54—pt. 23 
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Mr. Keppel, president of the corporation, expressed his private res- 
ervations concerning the final volume. In a letter to one of the 
authors of the book, Mr. Keppel says: 

Frankly, I think that the report in its final form is a fairly vulnerable docu- 
ment, but I am not sure that in the long run that it is not going to be a good 
thing. * * * The fact that the report was not signed unanimously does not 


trouble me very much, nor the fact that I would have dealt with some of the 
material quite differently if I had been writing it myself. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—ANSWER OF DR. HARRY 
W. LAIDLER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE LID, TO STATEMENT 
OF KEN EARL 


Sworn statement by Dr. Harry W. Laidler, executive director, League 
for Industrial Democracy, regarding the educational activities of 
the LID, submitted in writing to the Special Committee To Investi- 
gate Tax-Exempt Foundations. The statement is a reply to the 
criticisms of the league made by Ken Earl, attorney of the law firm 
of Lewis, Strong & “ari, Moses Lake, Wash., at the heari ing of the 
special committee in Washington, D. C., Tuesday and W ednesday, 
June 15 and 16. These criticisms were contained in Mr. Earl’s 
mimeograph report and in his answers to the committee’s questions 


7'0 Members of the Special Committee To Investigate Tax-Exempt 
Foundations of the United States House of Re prese ntatives: 


My name is Dr. Harry W. Laidler, executive director of the AS 
for Industrial Democracy. I have served as executive director of the 
league since its inception in 1921, and, prior to that, as secretary of 
the league’s predecessor, from 1910 to 1921. Outside of my LID 
activities, I have been a member of the New York City Council; a 
lecturer in economics at Brooklyn College, the College of the City of 
New York, and New York University; have written a number of books 
including college textbooks on economic movements and problems; 
am a member of the New York bar, and have been active in economic 
research organizations. 

The League for Industrial Democracy is a nonprofit, educational 
organization of 49 years’ standing, incorporated as a membership 
corporation under the laws of New York State. It is not a founda- 
tion, as defined by the Webster’s New International Dictionary, which 
describes a foundation as “a corporation provided with funds for 
contributing to the endowment of institutions; that which is founded 
or established by endowment.” The league was not founded by an 
endowment. It has at the present time no endowment. It does not 
endow other institutions, and it receives but an infinitesimal part of 
its moderate income of less than $50,000 a year from foundations. 
Its members and board of directors were thus, in the nature of the 
case, somewhat surprised to learn that the league, after 49 years of 
fruitful educational activity, had been suddenly made the subject of 
a 39-page attack by Mr. Ken Earl, a Moses Lake, Wash., attorney, 
hitherto unknown to them, and had been selected for that unusual 
attention from thousands of foundations, as technically and popularly 
defined, and from tens of thousands of other tax-exempt associations. 

The league, indeed, is one of the few tax-exempt educational so- 
cieties in America dedicated to a better understanding of the labor 
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movement and to education for increasing democracy in our economic, 
political, and cultural life. 

It has sought to stimulate college men and women in the public 
generally to understand the social problems of their times and to seek 
constructive, democratic remedies to social abuses. It has done valu- 
able educational work through its researches, publications, confe1 
ences, lectures, college and city discussion groups, and information 
services. And it has sought to honor through its annual awards men 
and women who have served the cause of democracy—among them 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt: Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, winner of the Nobel 
peace prize; Oscar L. Chapman, former Secretary of the Interior; 
John Dewey, philosopher and educator; Paul H. Douglas, Senator 
from Illinois: Fcmell C. Douglas, premier of Saskatchewan, Canada; 
David Dubinsky, president of the ILGWU; the late William Green, 
late president of the A. F. of L.; John Haynes Holmes, pastor emeri- 
tus, Community Church; Sidney H ok, professor of philosophy, NYU 
Hubert H. Humphrey, United States Senator from Minnesota; the 
late Philip Murray, late president of the CLO; Herbert H. Lehman, 
United States Senator from New York; Trygve Lie, former Secretary 
General of the United Nations; George Meany, president of the A. F. 
of L.; Wayne L. Morse, United States Senator from Oregon; Leland 
Olds, former Chairman of the Federal Power Commission; Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the CIO and of the United Auto Workers; Paul 
R. Porter, former United States Deputy for Economie Affairs in En- 
rope; Clarence Senior, Latin American authority; and Dr. Selman A. 
Waksman, codiscoverer of streptomycin and winner of the Nobel prize 
in medicine. 

John Dewey, foremost American philosopher and educator, was 
the league’s honorary president for 11 years until his death in 1952. 

Nathaniel M. Minkoff, secretary of the New York joint board, 
Dressmakers’ Unions, ILGWU, is its president. Its vice presidents 
include Dr. John C. Bennett, professor of theology and ethics, Union 
Speen al Seminary; Dr. John Haynes Holmes, of the Community 
Church, New York; President A. J. Hayes, president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; Dr. Bryn J. Hovde, former presi- 
dent of the New School for Social Research; Dr. William H. Kil 
patrick, professor emeritus of education, Teachers College, Columbia ; 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, former president of Amherst College; 
Vida D. Seudder, for years professor of English literature, Wellesley 
College; and M. J. Coldwell, Member of Parliament of Canada. Its 
board chairman is Mark Starr, prominent labor educator and author; 
its treasurer, Joseph Schlossberg, member of the Board of Higher 
Education, New York, and secretary-treasurer emeritus of the Amal 

gamated Clothing Workers of America; and its secretary and execu 
tive diivestor. Dr. Harry W. Laidler. 

Its board of directors, consisting of 75 members, include many 
educators, businessmen, labor and civic leaders, and members of the 
legal and other professions. 

“All believers in the strengthening of the democratic way of life are 
eligible to league membership. Prior to the spring of 1943, the stated 
object of the league was “education for a new social order based on 
production for use and not for profit.” In that year, the member- 
ship voted to change the stated object to “education for increasing 
democracy in our economic, political, and cultural life.” In making 
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this change, the members of the league wished to broaden its basis, 
and to make it doubly clear that the league’s primary goal was educa- 
tion for a strengthened democracy in all phases of our life, rather 
than education for a particular type of social order. 

Surely the league’s object, educational activities, or officers and 
associates in no way, in our opinion, justify the type of attack to 
which the league was subjected, without notice, before the special 
investigating committee. 


THE LID’S TAX-EXEMPT STATUS 


Mr. Earl seeks in his report to show that the League for Industrial 
Democrac Vv should not continue to be tax-exe mpt. 

The LID received tax exemption in the twenties. In the early 
thirties, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue questioned this exemp- 
tion as the league, a pioneering educational society, was, in the nature 
of the case, constantly dealing with social problems of a controversial 
nature. 

The question of the educational character of the league was then 
argued before the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, in the case 
of Wey] versus the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. After exam- 
ining the league’s educational activities, the court handed down a 
decision on April 18, 1931, in favor of the LID in what has since been 
regarded as a decision of historic importance. In this case, the court 
declared : 


(1) The sole question presented is whether the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy is an educational corporation within the meaning of the statute. The facts 
are not in dispute. The league makes researches, gives lectures, holds debates 
and discussions, promotes, by writing pamphlets, books, and helping to distribute 
them, giving information concerning economic and social problems. It is well 
organized, has substantial sponsors, and claims to have a definite social doctrine. 
It claims the best education is self-education, and considers that the best work 
it can do among the colleges is by voluntary groups which organize themselves 
in various colleges and seek the benefit of the publication of its information. 
The fact that its aim may or may not resemble that of a political party does not 
of itself remove it from the category of an association engaged in educational 
work. 

(2) Congress did not include a definition of the term “education” as used in 
the act. In the absence of specific definition, the words are to be given their 
usual and accepted meaning. Matter of Will of For (52 N. Y. 530, 11 Am. Rept. 
751). “Education” has been defined by the encyclopedia and dictionaries as 
“imparting or acquisition of knowledge, mental and moral training; cultivation 
of the mind, feelings, and manners.” The definition given by the Funk & Wagnall 
New Standard Dictionary, volume 1, may be referred to: “Education, as under- 
stood today, connotes all those processes cultivated by a given society as means 
for the realization in the individual of the ideals of the community as a whole. 
It has for its aim the development of the powers of man (1) by exercising each 
along its particular line, (2) by properly coordinating and subordinating them, 
(3) by taking advantage of the law of habit, and (4) by appealing to human 
interest and enthusiasm. It includes not only the narrow conception of instruc- 
tion, to which it was formerly limited, but embraces all forms of human exp-ri- 
ence, owing to the recognition of the fact that every stimulus with its correspond- 
ing reaction has a definite effect on character. It may be either mainly esthetic, 
ethical, intellectual, physical, or technical, but to be most satisfactory it must 
involve and develop all sides of human capacity.” 

The literature which the league distributes covers different authors and is of 
interest and information to students of political subjects and political economy. 
All is the subject of education. 

The organization has no legislative program hovering over ‘its activities. It 
is clear that, as Congress did not intend to use the word “education” in the 
statute in any exceptional sense, but giving it its plain, ordinary meaning, it is 
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applicable to this appellant’s contributions, and the deduction should have been 
allowed. 

On the basis of the league’s educational activities, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, following the passage of the Revenue Act of 1938 
also declared that the educational activities of the League—its re- 
searches, pamp hlets, promotion of debates, and discussions relating 
to economic and social problems, ete.—entitled the League “to exemp- 
tion under the provisions of section 101 (6) of the Revenue Act of 
1938 and the corresponding provisions of prior revenue acts.” 


ACTIVITIES, 1953-54 


During the last year the LID has conducted a number of valuable 
educational activities: 


Forty-ninth annual conference—One of these activities was the 
holding ot its 49th annual conference. At this conference, held on 


April 9-10, 1954, at the Hotel Commodore, New York, we sought to 
analyze various currents in our economic system, and seek to discover 
what had been the restrictions imposed on tree enterprise, and how 
we would at present best characterize our present economy. 

The first round table of the conference was held on Friday evening, 
April 9 9, 1954. At this session we asked ; L variety ot opinions on the 
impact ¢ on free enterprise of monopoly, partial monopoly, trade agree 
ments, and Government subsidies and regulations initiated by loan 
groups. The round table panel represented a variety of interests and 
points of view. On the panel were Theodore K. Quinn, former vice 
president of the General Electric Co. and author of Giant Business; 
Dr. Solomon Barkin, econoniist, author, research director, Textile 
Workers Union of America; Lee F. Johnson, executive vice president 
of the National Housing Conference; Aaron Levenstein, author and 
member of the staff of the Research Institute of America; and Mark 
Starr, author and labor educator. 

Following a number of brilliant and searching papers on the 
problem of subsidies, trade agreements and regulation, and their effect 
on free competitive practices, there as a vigorous discussion within 
the panel and between the panel and the audience. 

The second session on Saturday morning, April 10, dealt with the 
effect on free enterprise and a laissez faire economy of labor, con- 
sumer, and political action, President A. J. Hayes of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, gave a paper on what, in his opinion, 
had been some of the achievements of the trade union movement, and 
its impact on our economic system. Wallace J. Campbell, Wash- 
ington director, Cooperative League, United States of America, 
described the development of the cooperative and other consumer 
movements. James Farmer, student field secretary, LID, gave a 
factual statement on some phases of social-security legislation, while 
George Soule, professor of economics, Bennington College, and for- 
mer president of the National Bureau of Economic Research, gave 
an analysis of the types of industry that were and that were not 
subject to public regulation. 

The final payne table of the conference discussed the important 
problem, How To Frevent a Depression. 

Here, as elsewhere, the league sought to obtain the benefit of various 
viewpoints on whether the present recession was likely to lead to a 
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depression, and what measures should be recommended to labor, busi- 
ness and governmental groups to avoid mass unemployment. The 
panel was opened by Dr. Geoffrey H. Moore, associate director of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, who presented an analysis of 
hopeful and less hopeful trends in the present business cycle. Dr. 
Moore had for many years worked with Dr. Arthur F. Burns, now 
Chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers in the 
field of business cycles and is one of the Nation’s foremost authorities 
on business trends. His address was printed almost verbatim in the 
financial section of the New York Times. 

He was followed by Wesley F. Rennie, executive director of the 
Committee on Economic Development, a committee of prominent 
businessmen who had recently formulated an antidepression program 
for business and Government. Congressman Jacob K. Javits, Repub- 
lican Congressman from New York, presented his program for m: .X1- 
mum employment. Dr. Boris Shishkin, director of research, AFL, 
analyzed the census figures on unemployment, and Dr. Theresa Wolf- 
son, professor of economics, Brooklyn College, dealt with the need of 
long-range planning as a means of stabilizing employment at a high 
level. Max Delson, New York City attorney, presided. An enlight- 
ening interchange among speakers and audience followed. 

Between the round-table discussions the league held its annual 
luncheon, at which President George Meany, of the AFL, and Senator 
Wayne Morse received citations for their contributions to democrac y; 
and John Dewey awards to former LID student leaders were presented 
to Dr. Wolfson and, posthumously, to Dr. Felix S. Cohen, lawyer, 
writer, teacher, champion of the rights of the American Indian. 
President Meany delivered a valuable address on the Challenge of 
International Communism, while Senator Morse urged that the coun- 
try’s legislators be kept better informed on the international situation. 

The conference throughout was one of a highly educational 
character, 

a amphlets—The LID has long been famous for its popular yet 

‘holarly pamphlets on social and economic problems which are used 
extensively by labor education, labor, and civic groups. 

The league has high standards for its educational pamphlets. It 
has an excellent pamphlet committee of which Mrs. Katrina McCor- 
mick Barnes (daughter of the late Senator Medill McCormick and 
the late Ruth Hanna McCormick), is secretary. 

The committee carefully considers each manuscript, edits it for 
accuracy and language, and plans the p: umphlet series. On the other 
hand, while endeavoring to choose authorities on particular subjects 
to prepare the pamphlets, the opinions expressed by the authors are 
their own and do not necessarily reflect the official point of view either 
of the pamphlet committee or of the league. In this respect, it is 
similar to the average book-publishing house. 

During the last 2 years, the league has published a number of infor- 
mative, educational pamphlets: 

The Right To Make Mistakes, by George S. Counts, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia—an examination of the errors 
in judgment of public figures in the last decade or so on domestic and 
international policy, and a plea for tolerance toward honest error and 
for freedom of inquiry and thought as an essential to the democratic 
way of life. 
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National Health Insurance and Alternative Plans for Financing 
Health, by Seymour E. Harris, professor of economics, Harvard Uni- 
versity, a scholarly analysis of the economic and social problems 
involved in health insurance, national, and voluntary, by an economist 
who has given much thought to the problem of social security. The 
titles of the chapters indicate the types of problems dealt with: 
Chapter I—The Issues; Chapter II—The Cost of National Health 
Insurance ; Chapter I1I—Can We Afford National Health Insurance? ; 
Chapter [V—Insurance and Availability of Medical Resources ; Chap- 
ter V—The Supply of Physicians; Chapter VI—The Problem of 
Financing the Medical Schools; Chapter VII—Voluntary Insurance}; 
Chapter VIII—Voluntary Insurance Versus Federal Insurance; 
Chapter [X—Unresolved Issues; Conclusion; Postscript; Report on 
President’s Commission. 

The pamphlet has a foreword by Alfred Baker Lewis, president of 
the Union Casualty Co., and is carefully documented. The pamphlet 
has been praised for its scholarship and keen insights. 

Taft-Hartley Act in Action, by Jack Barbash. In this pamphlet, 
Mr. Barbash, formerly research director of the United States Senate 
Subcommittee on Labor and Labor Management, and author of Labor 
Unions in Action, has described the evolution of collective-bargaining 
legislat ion and the chief provisions of the Taft-Hart ley Act, compared 
the two acts, presented criticisms of Taft-Hartley and presented 
“design for Taft-Hartley changes.” The pamphlet contains an ex- 
tensive list of references, and a selected bibliography. It has been 
described “as the best short treatise on a Hartley thus far written.” 

Forward March of American Labor, by Theresa Wolfson, professor 
of economics, Brooklyn College, and Jose ~ph Glazer, educational direc: 
tor, the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and Plastic Workers of 
America. Illustrated. This is an educational pamphlet giving a 
brief, concise, accurate history of the American labor movement espe- 
cially prepared as an educational pamphlet for newcomers in the labor 
movement. It is now in its fourth printing, and is being revised and 
brought up to date. It has been checked and rechecked for accuracy 
and is extensively used by labor and educational groups. 

Democratic Socialism—A New Appraisal, by Norman Thomas. A 
restatement by the well-known authority on American socialism of 
what democratic socialism is, and how its goals have been changed as 
a result of the economic, political, and social developments and social 
experiences of the past few decades. It was regarded as so valuable 
a contribution that, besides the press pub lici ity, it was discussed on 
The Author Meets the Critic television show—the first pamphlet to be 
so treated. 

World Labor Tod: ay, by Robert J. Alexander, professor of eco- 
nomics, Rutgers College. This is a careful, factual study by a student 
of the world labor movement of the deve lopment of the postwar labor 
movement throughout the world—in Western and Eastern Europe, the 
Middle and Far East and the Americas, with an estimate of trade- 
union membership, selected references and bibliographical notes. 

Student activities—The LID has continued during the year its edu- 
cational activities on college campuses. ‘The league since its founda- 
tion has sought to stimulate young men and women in the colleges to 
obtain an underst: anding of the great social issues of their d: ay, and to 
do their part, after their college days were over and while in college 
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to help in the solution of these problems. It has never sought to 
commit the students to any political or economic doctrine, but has 
urged them to seek their own solutions. As a believer in democracy, 
it makes ineligible to membership advocates of dictatorship. Its 
SLID constitution reads: 


By virtue of the democratic aims of the league, advocates of dictatorship and 
totalitarianism, and of any political system that fails to provide for freedom of 
speech, of religion, of assembly, and of political, economic, and cultural organiza- 
tion; or of any system that would deny civil rights to any person because of race, 
color, creed, or national origin, are not eligible for membership. Nor are those 
eligible whose political policies are wholly or largely determined by the policies 
laid down by the leaders of a foreign government. 

The league has a proud record of achievement in helping to start 
young men and women on careers of public service, as the catalog of 

former student leaders will indicate. 

Of the league’s educational work in the college field in the past, 
Prof. George 8. Counts has the following to say: 

Since its founding in 1905, the League for Industrial Democracy, in my 
opinion, has done more than any other organization in arousing the social 
conscience and advancing the political understanding of students in our colleges 
and universities. From the beginning it has opposed all forms of bigotry, 
obscurantism, and totalitarianism and remained true to the inscription on its 
masthead, ‘education for increasing democracy in our economic, political, and 
cultural life.” It is dedicated without reservation to that sublime faith in the 
human mind which is the foundation of foundations of free society in all ages. 


Prof. Sidney Hook, chairman of the department of philosophy, 
New York University, has written recently : 

The SLID has been one of the most fruitful forms of extracurricular educa- 
tional activity on the campus. It has supplemented, and sometimes supplied 
where it was missing, the intellectual stimulus and motivation to explore the 
problems of social philosophy and organization in the liberal arts college 

During the past year, James Farmer, the Studert League’s field 
secretary, visited many college campuses, lectured on labor and social 
problems before assemblies, college classes, and student groups, and 
organized college discussion groups. Mr. Farmer, as is indicated by 
the letters which the league receives, is noted for his knowledge of 
social and labor problems, his clarity of expression, and his educa- 
tional approach. 

The following was received from a member of the faculty at 
Central Mic higan College : 


I should like to express my appreciation and that of my students, for the 
excellent talks presented for us by Mr. James Farmer, of your organization. 

Mr. Farmer exhibited a degree of command of his subject and of control of 
his audience that is rarely combined in one individual. He appeared to be 
“up” on the best relevant sociological knowledge, and was able to present it in 
a thoroughly stimulating manner. 


A professor of sociology of an Indiana college writes: 


James Farmer has just left for Chicago. He did a superb job on this campus 
in the course of 2 days. His chapel address was enthusiastically received by 
students and faculty alike and his talks in our classes were equally effective. 

Only a talented, dedicated person could speak so many times in so short a 
period and scarcely repeat himself. 

Please know how grateful I am to you and the LID for making it possible 
for Mr. Farmer to visit our campus. His message is urgently needed. 


—— ~ 
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From an associate professor of Christian ethics, University of 
Southern California. 

I am glad to supply my reactions to the address by James Farmer to our 
students. Mr. Farmer did an excellent job of summarizing some of our basic 
contemporary problems and of stimulating thought aimed at a constructive 
conclusion. His ability at analysis and careful clear presentation is marked. 
I hope that you will continue to use him in situations which utilize his out 
standing talents. 

A partial list of lectures given by Mr. Farmer this last year appeat 
on accompanying sheets. 

The SL ID, in its var ious college chapters, emphasizes democratic, 
undogmatic discussion, and does much to stimulate debates and 
symposia where different points of view are represented. Thus the 
Yale John Dewey Society, a branch of the SLID, this spring held a 
debate on compulsory health insurance. Dr. D. Olan Meeker, chair- 
man of the committee on national legislation of the Connecticut State 
Medical Society, opposed a system of national health insurance, while 
Dr. Theodore Sanders, of Ne Ww York, a member of the executive board 
of the Committee for the Nation’s Health, favored it. 

The chapter also arranged a debate between Mark Starr, labor 
educator, and John Welch, assistant treasure of a local textile com- 
pany and consultant on labor relations on “Are trade unions too 
powerful ?” 

Its last meeting this spring was a panel discussion on Indochina, 
with a number of different points of view represented by Prof. Walter 
ae director of graduate studies in international relations, Yale; 

Due Thanh, president of the American Vietnamese Foundation; 
ri Levy, a French Fulbright student; Stephen Reid, director of 
southeast Asian studies, and Milton Sacks, assistant in research in 
southeast Asian students. Another meeting was addressed by Norman 
Thomas. ' 

Following each lecture, debate, and panel discussion, students and 
faculty are invited to participate. E. Wright Bakke, professor of 
economics: Brand Blandshard, professor ol philosophy, and Prof. 
Carlton R. Rollins are faculty advisers. 

The strictly educational character of the student LID is also indi- 
cated in the roundtable discussion in this May 7 and 8 SLID con- 
ference on The Patterns of Social Reform in North America, at the 
center of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. At 
this conference the students selected as topics for discussion, Soc ial 
Reform and the Conflict of Rural and Urban Values, The Role of the 
Trade Unions in Social Reform, and Social Reform and the Commu- 
nication of Ideas. Among the participants in these roundtables were 
C. Wright Mills, associate professor of sociology, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Daniel Bell, labor editor of Fortune; Felix Gross, associate 
professor of sociology, Brooklyn College, and professor of public 
affairs, NYU: Mark Starr, educational director, ILGWU, and co 
author of Labor in America; S. Martin Lipsit, associate professor, 
Columbia; Thomas Brooks, assistant trade union editor; Colin Cam- 
eron, Canadian member of Parliament, and several students. The 
discussions were informal, and no resolutions were passed. 
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During the winter and spring of 1953-54 in New York, the student 
members of the LID organized a number of meetings dealing with 
democratic developments in specific countries in Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Asia, addressed by Dr. Robert J. Alexander, of 
Rutgers; Joseph Monserrat, director, New York office, Puerto Rico 
Department of Labor; S. Atmono, of the Indonesian consulate; and 
others, including some graduate students. 

This summer the student LID is organizing a tour to Saskatchewan, 
Canada, to study the farmers’ cooperative movement and the activi- 
ties of the CCF government; is sending student helpers to the CIO 
Institute at Port Huron, Mich., and scholarship students to the Sum- 
mer Institute for Social Progress at Bard College, and is organizing 
an educational conference near Peekskill, N. Y. 

City chapters.—The LID also organizes and conducts city branches, 
of which the New York chapter is the largest. 

The meetings and affairs of the chapter during the last year were in 
brief as follows: 

February 8, 1953: Award to Charles Abrams, housing expert. 
Speakers: Supreme Court Justice Bernard Botein; Helen Hall, di- 
rector, Henry Street Settlement; Stanley M. Isaacs, member New 
York City Council; Alvin S. Johnson, president emeritus of the New 
School; Lee Johnson, executive vice president, National Housing 
Conference Theodore McGee, chairman of the Columbus, Ga., Housing 
Authority; William C. Viladeck, president, Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council; Walter White, secretary, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People; Benjamin Naumoff and Dr. 
Harry W. Laidler, chairmen. 

The March 1953 programs dealt with Crime, tt and Welfare 
in New York City. Among participants were Dr. George Baehr, 
president of the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York; Henry 
L. McCarthy, commissioner of welfare, New York; Helen Harris, 
executive director, United Neighborhood Houses; Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley, radio commenator; Dr. Ernst Papanek, director of 
Wiltwyck School; and Benjamin Naumoff, president of the chapter. 

June 20, 1953: The Crisis inthe U.N. Speaker: Clark M. Eichel- 
berger, national director, American Association for the U. N. (at 
garden party). 

October 14, 1953: The Struggle for Democracy versus Totalitar- 
ianism in Europe and Latin America. Partic ipants : Amicus Most, 
formerly chief of the Industry Department, ECA in Germany; M. J. 
Coldwell, Member of Parliament of Canada; Jacques de Kadt, 
Netherlands, Member of Parliament; Serafino Romualdi, AFL repre- 
sentative in Latin America; Norman Thomas, chairman. 

November 14, 1953: Tour of chapter members to U. N. 

November 15, 1953: Recent Developments in Britain. Speaker: 
Austen Albu, Member of Parliament, president Fabian Society, and 
former deputy director, British Institute of Management. 

December 11, 1953: Annual awards of chapter. Presentation of 
citations to George S. Counts, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia; and Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, principal, Samuel 
Tilden High School “for their outstanding contributions to edue ation 
and civic progress.” Drs, Counts and Lefkowitz delivered addresses, 
respectively, on The Right To Be In Error and on The Menace to 
Freedom. The award to Dr. Lefkowitz was given by Dr. William 
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Jansen, superintendent of schools, New York, and to Dr. Counts by 
Dr. George K. Axtelle, professer of education, NYU. Other par- 
ticipants were Dr. John t. Childs, professor of philosophy of educa- 
tion, Columbia; Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, foremost American 
educator; Mark Starr, labor educator, and Rebecca C. Simonson, 
teacher and vice president, American Federation of Teachers. 

January 30, 1954: Tour to International Center of Carnegie 
Foundation and to Gold Coast Exhibition. 

February 11, 1954: Cross Currents in Israel, Egypt, and the Far 
East. Participants: Prof. George E. Axtelle, recently returned from 
Egypt; and Louis Yagoda, former chief of CARE Mission in Israel. 

May 12, 1954: Reception to Margaret Cole, author, member London 
County Council, honorary secretary, Fabian Society. 

June 5, 1954: A tour to Miltwyck School and to Hyde Park. 

June 19, 1954: Dictatorship versus Democracy in Latin America. 
Participants: His Excellency the Rev. Benjamin Nunez, Ambassador 
of Costa Rica to the U. N.; Dr. Balmore Rodriguez, former president 
of the Zenezuelan Senate; Frances R. Grant, secretary-general, United 
States Committee of the Inter-American Association for Democracy 
and Freedom. 

The chapter also held monthly radio programs over WEVD on 
economic, social, and civic questions. 

The league stimulated much research during the year in connection 
with its meetings, radio broadcasts, and pamp yhlets and served as an 
inform: al inform: ition center on ec onomic proble ms. 

I have carefully read the report of Mr. Ken Earl on the League for 
Industrial Democracy, and the discussion before your committee on 
that report. 

May I try to appraise both the report and Mr. Earl’s observations 
before the committee. In the first place, there is an assumption 
throughout Mr. Earl’s discussion that if an organization deals with 
economic, social, or political problems the solution of which necessi- 
tates legislative action, such discussion is political rather than 
educational. 

On page 1748 of the report of the committee’s discussion, Mr. Earl, 
for instance, mentions the fact that Dr. I. S. Falk, Director of Re- 
search and Statistics of the Social Security Board, gave a talk at our 
1943 conference on the system of social insurance in this country and 
asked that it be strengthened. The address did not advocate the 
passage of any specific piece of legislation. 

Mr. Earl remarks that he is not arguing whether the system of 
social insurance should or should not be strengthened, but that social 
ier ance was a political subject, and thus, by implication, should not 
be discussed by an educational body. 

The Moses ‘Lake attorney infers the same thing about the items 
mentioned in the league’s executive director’s report in early 1953, 
in which, without mentioning any bill before Congress, or without 
engaging in any type of lobbying, the executive director enumerated 
some things th: it he belie e “d shoule | be considere dj in the fielk | of conser- 

vation, social security, labor legislation, economic stability, housing, 
education, civil liberties, racial relations, corruption, foreign policy, 
trade unionism, and cooperation. 

KE: of course, the discussion of economic and social problems ceases 
to be educational because these problems have, in part, to find their 
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solution in some type of legislative action, all courses in political 
science, economics, and sociology given in college would necessarily 
be regarded as political, not educational, for tod: ay, with legislative 
and governmental bodies passing legislation on all matters that con- 
cern the life of the community, there is no question that does not have 
a political angle. If a college course or an educational organization 
deals with corporations, the professor must discuss antitrust and regu- 
latory legislation. A discussion of trade unions and labor problems 
nec essarily involves a discussion of collective-bargaining legislation. 
A course or conference on the problem of economic stability, must, 
unless the discussion deals with pure theory, bring in the question of 
public works, social-insurance legislation, governmental financial con- 
trols, taxation, minimum wages, tariffs, international cooperation, 
political alinements, and a host of other problems that have political 
overtones and are subjects of legislation. A course on or discussion 
of comparative economic systems must, to be complete, involve the 
question as to how one economic order, through democratic legislative 
process, might evolve to another economic order. ‘The discussion does 
not cease to be educational in the sense of the provisions of the internal 
revenue law, if it is directed to the enunciation of principles and pro- 
cedures which may sooner or later be incorporated into the law of the 
land. Otherwise all courses in college dealing with the social sciences 
would have to be regarded as political, not educational, in their nature, 
and the college would, by that token, cease to be educational, at least 
insofar as the teaching of the social sciences was concerned. ‘The same 
thing could be said about: ve ry many tax-exempt organizations inter- 
ested in one or more social abuses which require legislation to correct. 

Of course the educational character of the colleges and of the 
courses they give in the social sciences has long since been established, 
and such discussions cannot be regarded as educational if they are held 
in our colleges, and political if they are held at meetings or in publi- 
cations outside of academic halls. The books and pamphlets published 
by the league that are used in college courses cannot be regarded as 
educational in the classrooms and political in LID groups. 

Mr. Earl’s charge against the league that it is primarily political, 
not educational in its nature is vitiated not only by his too restricted 
definition of education, but by a number of other false assumptions 
and techniques, the use of which in a college essay would, I fear, have 
been severely criticized in ~ class. 

I. False assumption. No. 1: The first false assumption is that the 
ee and point of view of an educational organization in 1954 

“an be judged by its alleged activities 22 years before. Instead of 
analyzing the league’s activities during the past season, Mr. Earl, near 
the beginning of his 39- page report, eee 9 pages to expressions of 
opinion of a student magazine issued in 1932, the assumption being 
that these opinions represent those of the LID in the year 1954. 

The extremely small degree of merit in this assumption is indicated 
by the following facts: 

(1) First, that the publication referred to, Revolt, was not edited 
or published by the league proper, but by the Intercollegiate Council 
which had its own executive committee, and the league assumed little 
or no responsibility for its editorial policy 

(2) Second, that the Intercollegiate Coune ‘il, while providing a 
free forum for the discussion of social problems by students and 
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others, did not hold itself responsible for all of the conflicting 
opinions expressed in its magazine ; 

(5) Third, that the st: ited object of the league was a different one 
in 1954 than in 1932, the league members having changed that object 
in 1943 from “education for a new social order based on production 
for use and not for profit” to “education for increasing democracy in 
our economic, political, and cultural life”; and 

(4) Finally, that the economic and psychological situation in 1932 
differed widely from the situation today, as was so vividly brought 
out by Congressman Hays and others at the hearings of June 15 and 
16. In 1932, the country was in the midst of the greatest depression 
in its history; hundreds of thousands of white-collar workers, includ- 
ing many college graduates, were unemployed; many banks were 
closing up; the Government seemed to be doing little to grapple etfec- 
tively with the wnemployment problem, and many economists and 
others were predicting that the economic order was on the verge of 
collapse. 

Moreover, the rising tide of fascism and nazism in Germany due, 
in part, to the great insecurity of white-collar and industrial workers 
after World War I, inclined many young people to think that, unless 
something was done in America to give employment to millions of 
jobless, fascistic demagogs might arise in this country. 

The social reforms of the thirties and the preparations for war and 
World War II in the late thirties and early forties eliminated mass 
unemployment, and many of the fears of college students and others 


entertained in 1932 were found to be groundless. The young writers 
revised their economic and social outlook, and several of them became 
distinguished and most valuable publie servants. It might be inter- 


esting in this connection that one of the writers for the September 
1932 issue of Revolt, which Mr. Earl failed to mention, was J. B. 
Matthews, who soon after took a turn to the left, followed by one to 
the right. 

II. A second assumption of Mr. Earl which has little or no validity 
is that the expressions of opinion on an international problem by 1 of 
the 75 members of the board made a decade ago—even an opinion at 
wide variance with that which the member holds today—necessarily 
reflects the opinion today of the LID. Mr. Earl has devoted 2 
mimeograph pages (pp. 20-22) to Alfred Baker Lewis’ Liberalism 
and Sovietism. The pamphlet was not published by the LID, but 
by another anti-Communist organization. It gives a graphic account 
of the rising imperialism of Russia, as shown in its policy in Iran, the 
Balkans, Manchuria, and so forth, declares that “totalitarian dictato1 
ships such as Russia are aggressive, that appeasement will not work, 
and that liberals should not form a united front with Communists. 
Toward the very end, however, Mr. Lewis expresses the hope that 
Russia’s imperialism may conceivably be less aggressive in the 
future. 

Mr. Lewis was too optimistic concerning the possibility in the com- 
mensurate future of Russia’s dropping an aggressive policy. He was 
not so optimistic as General Eisenhower appeared to be on June 15, 
1945, when he declared in Paris at a press conference, “There is 
nothing in my experience with the Russians that leads me to feel that 
we can't cooperate with them perfectly,” and when, in November 1945, 
he sent a letter of good will to the National Council of Ameriean- 
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Soviet Friendship wishing it “the utmost success in the worthy work 

has undertaken,” but more optimistic than events have shown was 
justified and his position is of course a different one today. How- 
ever, whatever position he took in 1946 was quite irrelevant to Mr. 
Earl’s thesis, since the pamphlet was not an LID publication and the 
league was not bound by it. No one in his right mind could claim 
that an organization in which General Eisenhower functioned in 1945 
was today bound by the opinions which he expressed 9 years ago on 
our future relations with Soviet Russia, opinions which he now finds 
to have been unjustified by recent events. 

Iif. Another assumption of Mr. Earl that has little validity is that 
scattered excerpts from pamphlets published by the LID and of 
speeches delivered at league conferences necessarily portray the true 
character of the entire pamphlet or speech. 

Many readers of these excerpts, I fear, would obtain an entirely 
false impression of the educational character of much of the Jeague’s 
literature. 

The paragraphs devoted to the pamphlet, Toward a Farmer-Labor 
Party, published in 1938, but now practically out of print, gave little 
indication of the educational character of this pamphlet—its factual 
information on the history of minority parties; the reasons for their 
successes and failures; the problems confronting them; the concrete 
developments in farmer-labor political action in the late thirties in 
numerous States in the Union and the forces for and against their 
development, followed by a carefully selected bib liography. Nor do 
the excerpts on Russia—Democracy or Dictatorship? give any concept 
of the carefully checked facts presented in this pamphlet by Dr. Joel 
Seidman, now of the economics department of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Norman Thomas, on the Soviet dictatorship, facts gathered 
from many sources with infinite patience and industry at a time when 
such facts were difficult to gather. The pamphlet presents one of the 
most unanswerable indictments of Soviet dictatorship appearing in 
pamphlet form up to that time, but the excerpts printed give little 
indication of the true character of this pamphlet. The same is true 
of the paragraphs presented in the report culled from the pamphlet, 
Toward Nationalization in Industry. The reader of the report is 
given little idea of the factual material presented from authoritative 
sources on the industries discussed, and the arguments that are 
marshaled., 

It might be added that all of the above pamphlets just referred are 
practically out of print. The league would like to revise them thor- 
oughly in the light of recent developments, but unfortunately has not 
had the finances to prepare and publish such revisions. 

Mr. Earl tries another technique when referring to the league’s 
most popular pamphlet among trade unionists, The Forward March of 
American Labor. He does not criticize any of the facts given in this 
brief and popular history of the trade-union movement of the United 
States written by Dr. Theresa Wolfson, professor of economics, Brook- 
lyn College, and by Joseph Glazer, educational director of a labor 
union—a pamphlet found most educational particularly by newcomers 
in the labor movement and by introductory students of labor. 

Here Mr. Earl seeks to discredit the pamphlet by declaring that it 
possesses a “remarkable series of cartoons which, in the year 1953, 
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strike an impartial reader as a crude effort to discredit today’s business 
with faults long since corrected.” 

After reading this criticism, I reviewed the cartoons and found that 
each one referred to a certain period in the development of labor; were 
true of conditions in that period and made it evident to the ordinary 
reader to what decade it referred. Thus the first cartoon, dealing 
with child labor, and portraying a child worker and an employer, 
reads, “T'wo-fifths of all the people employed in Massachusetts in 1832 
were under 16.” The second said, “Workers demanding tax-supported 
schools were stoned in Boston in 1830.” The third presented a picture 
of Abraham Lincoln, father of the Republican Party, and a quotation 
from him, “If any man tells you he loves America, yet hates labor, he 
isaliar. If any man tells you he trusts America, vet fears labor, he 
is a fool.” 

In practically every cartoon, the dates are given. Only two car- 
toons referring to conditions in the 20th century present pictures of 
employers. One deals with the use of detective agencies, with a cap- 
tion, “The General Motors Corp. and its divisions spent $994,855 for 
detective agency services from January 1934 to July 1936.” The text 
makes it clearly evident that practices of that type have largely dis- 
appeared as a result, by the way, of the constant fight against it by 
hosts of Americans, including members of the LID working in trade 
unions and through educational and political channels. Another 
deals with the rise in corporate profits from 1936 to 1944. The car- 
toons, drawn by Bernard Seaman of the Hat Worker, are throughout, 
I believe, fair to the spirit and condition of the times. 

IV. A fourth assumption of Mr. Earl seems to be that one way of 
discrediting a conference of the league is to make a broad generaliza- 
tion as to the alleged political composition of its participants. Thus, 
in characterizing the league's conference at the Hotel McAlpin in 1943, 
he declares: 


The conference * * * brought together a number of labor leaders, Socialist 
professors, and foreign politicians, They met to emphasize the need for postwar 
planning if the free world was to be spared mass unemployment and depression. 
The presence of so many Socialise leaders from abroad emphasized the reality of 
the world movement against capitalist society, a movement in which allies join 
hands across national frontiers to combat their own countrymen. 

After reading these sentences, I glanced again over the participants 
of the conference, which was devoted to a discussion of The Third 
Freedom: Freedom from Want. I find that the Right Honorable 
Arthur Greenwood, who, when member of the British war cabinet, 
had initiated the preparation of the Beveridge report on social in- 
surance, had broadcast from Great Britain a short message in which 
he had declared that— 

Freedom of the spirit is mankind’s greatest need and dearest hope. We must 
preserve that spirit. We must also free mankind from want. Broken, beaten, 
impoverished, and underfed bodies, wracked by physical suffering and tortured 
minds, are not worthy temples of the human spirit. 

We also had a short address by the Honorable Margaret Bondfield, 
the first woman Minister of Labor in Britain, on The Beveridge Plan 
and International Trade. Miss Bondfield, who happened to be in this 
country at the time, was the only foreign Socialist leader present at 
and participating in this conference, and was invited because of her 
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intimate knowledge of the British social insurance system. A Pro- 
fessor Underhill, ‘professor of history at the University of Toronto, 
was, it is true, a member of the Canadian Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, but was hardly one of its political leaders. Of the 27 
participants in the conference discussions, not more than 1 chanced 
to be a member of the Socialist Party of the United States as far as 
1 am aware. Practically all were Government experts on social in- 
surance, college professors, labor, social welfare, and church leaders. 
All except 1 of the 27 participants dealt with the immediate questions 
involved in bringing about greater social security. One of the twenty- 
seven presented the claims of democratic socialism to a round-table 
audience. Not one urged the passage of a particular bill before Con- 
gress. The discussion was in general of a high order. 

It would have been difficult for Mr. Earl to have found the contin- 
gent of Socialist leaders from abroad. On the other hand, Mr. Earl 
would have found as speakers a number of distinguished students of 
the problem of economic security, including, outside of Miss Bondfield, 
Dr. Carter Goodrich, professor of economics, Columbia University, 
and the chairman of the governing body, International Labor Office ; 
Dr. Eveline M. Burns, then Director of Research, Security, Work, and 
Relief Policies, National Resources Planning Board, and author of an 
authoritative volume, Toward Social Security; Dr. L. S. Falk, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board; 
Henriette C. Epstein, vice president of the American Association of 
Social Security; Dr. Arne Skaug, Director of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment Disability Service, and then teaching at the University of Wis- 
consin; Donald H. Davenport, Chief of the Employment and Occupa- 
tional Outlook Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
Statistics; Alfred Baker Lewis, now president of the Union Casualty 
Co.; Donald S$. Howard, assistant director of the charity organization 
department of the Russell Sage Foundation, and author of The 
W. P. A. and Federal Relief Policy; Dr. Herman A. Gray, then chair- 
man of the New York State Une mployme nt Insurance Advisory Com. 
mittee; E. J. Coil, director of the National Planning Association ; 
Charles Abrams, housing expert; Ellis Cowling, educational director 
of the Consumers Cooperative Services; Charles C. Berkley, execu- 
tive director of the New York Committee on Discrimination in Em- 
ployment; F. Ernest Johnson, executive secretary, department of re 
search and education, Federal Council of Churches; Rabbi Ephraim 
Frisch, former chairman, commission of justice and peace, Central 
Conference of American Rabbis; Leroy E. Bowman, now professor of 
sociology, Brooklyn College; Robert J. Watt, international represent- 
ative, AFL; R.'J. Thomas, then president of the UAW-CIO; 
Nathanial M. Minkoff, secretary-treasurer, New York Joint Board 
ILGWU; Prof. John L. Childs, profession of philosophy of educa- 
tion, Teachers College; Mark Starr, labor educator; Jack Barbash, 
then of the staff of the United States Office of Education, and others. 

Mr. Earl, in the final pages of his report seems to object to the LID 
because, according to him, it is continuing “to fill the air with propa- 
ganda concerning socialism” and “stumping for certain legislative 
programs.” Though the LID believes that an educational program 
which gives the truth about socialism is in every sense legitimate, the 
picture of conferences of the LID painted by Mr. Earl is, it seems to 
me, a far cry from the type of conferences which the LID is holding. 
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This holds true of the picture given by the attorney from Moses 
Lake, Wash., of the Conference on World Cooperation and Social 
Progress in 1951. There were many educational papers on the over- 
she idowing problem - international cooperation presented at that con- 
ference: one by H. L. Keenlyside, Director General on the Technical 
Assistance Administration of the U. N.’s technical assistance pro 
gram; Dr. Selman A. Waksman, Nobel prize winner in medicine, co- 
discoverer of streptomycin and incidentally one of the former student 
leaders of the LID while a student at Rutgers, on the World Health 
Organization ; by William Green, president — Pye on what labor 
had done for international cooperation; by M. J. Coldwell, member 
of the Canadian Parliam«s nt, on the ¢ aaaie p lan: by Paul R. Porter, 
Assistant Director of the ECA on internat! onal action against in- 
flation and searcity of raw material, and by Dr. Boris Shishkin, chief 
economist of the AFL, on the Marshal p lan, delivered after Dr. Shish- 
kin has spent 2 years in France in connection with the plan. 

V. A fifth assumption of Mr. Earl seems to be (pp. 13-14 of his re- 
port) that, when the league grants a citation to a Democratic Socialist, 
this presentation carries with it proof of the league’s commitment to a 
particular political doctrine an ated by the award winner. Mr. 
Earl quotes the league’s citation to Premier T. C. Douglas of Sas 
katchewan with a view, I assume, of proving this point. 

However, in the course of the last few years, the league has pre- 
sented awards to men and women long associated with the Demo- 
cratic, Republican, Liberal, and Socialist Parties, and to those inde- 
pendent of any party; to stated believers in free enterprise, and to 
advocates of democratic social planning. The league has not asked 
what politics the receiver of the award had, but what he had accom- 
plished in advancing the democratic ideal. No one maintains that the 
presenti ation of honorary degrees b ry colleges and unive rsities Carries 
with it a commitment by the univers ity to the point of view of the 
cipient. The same should be true of an amard presented | on al 
tional societies of the type of the league. 

VI. A sixth assumption of Mr. Earl seems to be that, somehow or 
other, the discussion of socialism and fundamental social change is not 
appropriate to an educational, tax-exempt society, a point of view 
agen which the United States Circuit Court of Ap pe als and the 

Jureau of Internal Revenue have failed to share with him. 

That assumption has likewise long been repudiated by economists 
and social scientists and by the great educational institutions of the 
country. For whether we like it or not, various types of Socialist 
thought and movements—Utopian, Fabian, Marxian, revisionism, 
et cetera—have had a great influence on the intellectual, the economic, 
ona political life of the world. They have profoundly affected eco- 
nomic thought, historical interpretation, industrial motivations, im- 
mediate and far-flung social changes, and political institutions 
throughout the world. The Socialist movement is a significant one in 
most countries in Western and Central Europe with which the United 
States cooperates in opposition to Communist aggression and in de- 
fense of democracy. It is difficult, indeed, for a person in public life 
today to do his full part in dealing constructively with domestic and 
international problems without an understanding of socialism as a 
theory and as a movement, and of the differences between democratic 
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socialism, capitalism, communism, fascism, and other systems of 
thought and action. 

That organization is doing a service to the community which seeks, 
among other things, to promote such an understanding. 

Courses on various aspects of Socialist thought and action have been 
given for a half-century in scores of colleges throughout the country, 
and have universally been regarded as having a legitimate place in 
college curricula. 

Vil. Throughout Mr. Earl’s report there likewise seems to be a 
feeling that it is somewhat un-American and uneducational to discuss 
the problems of public versus private ownership of enterprises and 
services. However, ever since the beginning of this country, the city, 
State, and Federal Governments have assumed greater collective re- 
sponsibility in the fields of education, health, social security, conser- 
vation, et cetera, as a means of meeting certain popular needs, and 
there is an increasing need for analyzing present-day ventures in 
public control] and ownership, of studying what types of controls to 
avoid in the future, and what types to encourage. Freedom of inquiry 
and expression on these controversial] problems i is of vital importance 
to our evolving democracy. 

VIII. Finally, Mr. Earl seems to assume that it is uneducational to 
help to form and develop free forums for the free discussion of con- 
troversial problems in our colleges and universities, and that, if such 
forums are formed, the organization sponsoring them must necessarily 
assume responsibility for the opinions expressed in the student 
discussions. 

However, the great need of our time is the stimulation of hard think- 
ing and courageous expression of opinion on our burning social prob- 
lems. America has become great because of the fact that, by and 
large, the expression of conflicting points of view on both technical 
and social problems has been encouraged, not discouraged, and today 
the problem of keeping our social engineering space with our techno- 
logical development makes such freedom ever inore important. 

Yet, many educators have expressed in recent days a great fear that 
freedom was now being unduly restricted in many institutions of learn- 
ing. Dr. Martin Essex, chairman of the committee on tenure and 
academic freedom of the National Educational Association, recently 
declared, after an extensive survey, that many faculty members are 
afraid to express themselves freely on the controversial issues of the 
day, that freedom to learn is today at a low ebb, and that “we are mov- 
ing dangerously toward a sterile education.” In this situation, the 
educational activities of the league are more nec essary from the stand- 
point of our evolving democracy than ever before. It is likewise more 
necessary than ever to realize that no organization developing forums 
can be responsible for all of the opinions fr eely expressed therein. If 
this responsibility were assumed, freedom of speech in such forum 
would be dead. 


DETAILED CRITIQUE OF MR, EARL’S REPORT 


Commenting more specifically on some of the observations of Mr. 
Ear] in his report and discussion at the hearings, may I make the fol- 
lowing observations: 
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ISS: A study organization, As Mr. Earl states, and as the LID 
proudly proclaims in its literature, the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy is the successor to the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, popu- 
larly known as the ISS. Mr. Earl rightly declares that this 
organization, formed as a result of a call by a distinguished group of 
writers and publicists, including Jack London, Upton Sinclair, J. G. 
Phelps Stokes, Clarence S. Darrow, and Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, “the grand old man of Harvard,” had as its one “to promote 
an intelligent understanding of socialism among college men and 
women.” It should be added that the society was ‘pure ly a discussion 
and study organization connected with no poli tical party. It always 
made it perfectly clear that membe ‘rship in it In no way committed 
the members to a belief in socialism. Such membership indicated 
merely that the member was interested in learning more about social- 
ism and other movements for social change, or in promoting an un- 
derstanding of socialism among others. The society throughout its 
existence contained within its ranks non-Socialists and anti-Socialists 
as well as Socialists. 

That this pioneering educational society was a 
in stimulating hard and constructive thinking on the social prol rem 
of the day is attested by the number of the former student leaders 
who later distinguished themselves for their service to the community 
in the fields of business, aoe, education, and vovernment. On the 
completion of the society’s 20 years of activity—16 under the name 
of the ISS, and 4 as the League for Industrial Democracy—Prof. 
A. N. Holcombe, professor of government, Harvard University, and 


later president of the American Political Science Association, wrote : 


V ital force for cood 


During the 16 years that I have been teaching economics and political science 
at Harvard, no organization has done so much as yours to stimulate a sym 
pathetic interest in contemporary economics and political problems on the part 
of students and to direct their private studies into fruitful channels. 

Dr. Harry J. Carman, professor of history and later dean of Colum- 
bia University and member of the New York City Board of Higher 
Education, declared in a letter to the executive director: 

I have followed your work for a number of years; first as the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society, and later as the League for Industrial Democracy, and I know 
that you have accomplished splendid results in an educational way. Despite 
our boasted progress, we are still ignorant, narrowminded, and, above all, in- 
tolerant. Anything which will tend to break down these barriers to real prog 
ress, cooperation, and human happiness, is decided worth while, and that, as 
I see it, is the kind of endeavor in which the League for Industrial Democracy 
is engaged. My heartiest congratulations and hope for your continued success. 

Similar statements were made by Profs. Edwin R. A. Seligman, of 
Columbia, and John B. Commons, University of Wisconsin, past 
presidents of the American Economics Association, and a host of lead- 
ing educators. 

The fact that the LID began, therefore, as the ISS should in no 
way carry with it the inference that the league’s background was 
political. It was an educational society, and entirely independent of 
any political party, or of commitment to any spec ific social doctrine. 

Articles in 1932 coll. ge paper. a | ollowing his reference to the or- 

ganization in 1905 of the ISS, Mr. Earl, on pages 3 to 11 of his re- 
port, proce eeds to the year 1932, and discusses the articles in a small 
magazine, Revolt, which appeared for two issues in September and 
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December 1932 and was edited and published by the intercollegiate 
council of the league, not the general society. The LID as such as- 
sumed no responsibility for its editorial policy, and neither the league 
nor the intercollegiate council were responsible for the opinions con- 
tained in the articles appearing in its pages. The council felt that 
it was performing a useful function in providing a free forum for 
the expression of opinion of college students and others on the im- 
portant social problems of the day. 

The articles were written at a time when the stated object of the 
league differed from the present object and, as has been before stated, 
in the midst of a severe economic depression. They have no relevancy 
to today’s educational activities of the league. Nor has the program 
of action mentioned by Mr. Earl, formulated by a number of students 
at two informal student conferences of the general society, any 
relevancy. 

I t aque organization and othe 7 4 duc at lonal activitie S. -Pages l 1-13 . 
of Mr. Earl’s report deals with the 1950 conference of the league on 
Freedom and the Welfare State. 

Mr. Earl quotes here a statement by the executive director of the 
league, and comments on that portion of the report that states that the 
league is organizing branches, conducting conferences, and scheduling 
lectures in the colleges, activities which the United States Court of 
Appeals in the Weyl v. Commission of Internal Revenue decision 
regarded as legitimate functions of an educational tax-exempt society. 
Mr. Earl, however, seems to look upon these activities as outside the 
scope of those of tax-exempt associations. We join with the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals and of educators generally in dis- 
agreeing with Mr. Earl. 

How else, it might be asked, in response to Mr. Earl’s position, can 
an educational society carry its information and ideas to the public 
than through the written and spoken word? And what is there non- 
eens in the formation of study groups and the enlargement 
of its individual membership through which such information and 
ideas may be given circulation? Colleges do not cease to be educa- 
tional because they organize classes a student clubs. The very proc- 
ess of forming and running a democratic organization on or off the 
campus for the discussion of important public issues is, moreover, an 
educational process and the league has helped through its college and 
city chapters to educate large numbers of young men and women in 
active, constructive, democratic cit izenship and leadership. 

If all nonprofit organizations were to be denied tax-exemption for 
organizing branches, publishing literature and arranging lecture 
trips, few tax-exempt organizations would continue in existence. 

The 1950 Conference on Freedom and Welfare State thoroughly 
educational.—Following Mr. Earl’s comment on the remarks of the 
executive director at the 1950 Conference on Freedom and the Wel- 
fare State Mr. Earl quotes from some of the addresses of the speakers. 

In doing this, he applies a technique similar to that used in deserib- 
ing the 1943 Conference on the Third Freedom—Freedom from Want, 
mentioned in previous pages under assumption No. IV. He mentions 
but a few of the articles and addresses presented at the conferences 
and selects out of their context a few paragraphs from a few addresses 
which, in his opinion, express an extreme point of view, thus tending 


— 


‘ Ibid., pp. 756 et seq. 
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to leave in the minds of the investigating committee an unbalanced 
and distorted picture of the conference. 

As participants in this 1950 conference to discuss Freedom and the 
Welfare State, the league presented to the luncheon and round table 
audiences Senator Herbert L. Lehman, to whom an annual award was 
presented; Oscar R. Ewing, Administrator, Social Security Agency ; 
George Me: any, then secretary of the A. F. of L.: Walter P. Reuthe 
president, UAW-CIO; Dr. Eveline M. Burns of the New York Schoo! 
of Social Work; Corley Smith, economic and social counselor, United 
Kingdom delegation to the U. N.; Margaret Herbison, Member of 
Parliament and Under Secretary of State for Scotland; Charles 
Abrams, housing expert; Prof. Sterling Spero, professor of public 
administration of the graduate division for tr: a in public service 
NYU; Norman Thomas, chairman, Post Wan orld Council: John 
Roche, assistant professor of government, eda College; Bryn 
J. Hovde, then president of the New York School for Social Research ; 
Israel Feinberg. vice president of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Wor kers, and Toni Sender, labor representative to the U. N. Economie 
and Social Council. 

The formal speakers and informal participants from t!., floor were, 
for the most part, men 4nd women who from their positions in educa 
tion, labor, government, and the professions had an intimate knowl- 
edge of the issues discussed, 

From the conference discussion, Mr. Ear] selected a few paragrapns 
contained in the addresses of Messrs. Ewing, Reuther, Feinberg, and 
Thomas, and made the comment that “Both Mr. Ewing and Mr. Reu- 
ther seemed to feel that the real threat to America was from ‘reaction- 
aries.’ ” President Reuther did see as dangers to our economy “the 
blind forces of reaction,” and maintained that, if reaction led 
depression, the C enters would be provided with a powerful weapon 
with which to fieht western de mocracy. The quoted paragr: iphs with 
which most Americans, I believe, would wholly or in |: arge part agree, 
were but a part of addresses which emph: seed the ipo ive values of 
constructive welfare legislation, and urged a program i ne of 
greater security and abundance. Mr. Ewing ‘eaffirmed in his talk his 
belief “with all my heart that our American system is the Link that 
man has so far devised.” But he declared t hs it Was not perfect and 
that it could be made better. He recalled t Sie 


a hundred years ago those who opposed the establishment of free public schools 


called them “socialism” and many people shouted “socialism” when Congress 
set up the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal Reserve system, 
and passed the Securities Exchange Act and Social Security Act. He concluded 


that we must build strongly for the future in the fields of housing, labor legisla- 
tion, conservation, utilization of our great sources of energy, ete. 

Why Mr. Ear] should think that such remarks were out of place in a 
free educational forum given over to the discussion of an important 
social problem, whether or not he agreed wholly with them, many of 
us fail to see. 

Mr. Earl quoted the late Vice President Feinberg as urging that con 
sumer purchase power be increased and that labor should have a 
greater voice in the formulation of economic decisions. He q uoted 
Mr. Thomas as advocating more democracy in trade union administra- 
tion. and the strengthening of civil liberties; as blaming the setbacks 
in civil liberties on “the whole Communist technique of conspiratorial 
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deceit,” on reactionaries, and on those politicians who seek to find an 
issue in a “socialism versus liberty. 

Mr. Earl might not agree with these statements, but he c annot si 
merely because of his disagreement, that they have no place in an oa 
cational conference. 

P rogram for de mocracy -No adv ocacy of spec ~ bills. On pages 
14 and 15 of Mr. Earl’s report is a summary of a “program for de- 
mocracy in action in 1953” presented for enamine ation of the public 
by the league’s executive director. The program included, among other 
things, suggestions for labor unity; the purging of corrupt elements 
from business, labor, and government; a strengthened cooper ative 
movement, a more consistent foreign polic Vv; and programs for con- 
servation, collective bargaining, social security, housing, civil liberties, 
and so forth. 

It was not an official program of the board or the league’s member- 
ship; was concerned with many developments which required economic 
rather than political action ; urged no specific bills before Congress and 
provided for no machinery for legislative action. It was similar to 
those proposed by individuals in many tax-exempt educational s 
cieties in the field of conservation, cooperation, and labor re lotinne. 
and so forth, and presented a summary of issues which are discussed 
daily in classes of every American university and regarded as an es 
sential part of their educational curriculum. 

Conf rence on Need: d: A moral awake ning mn America; the Earl 
pie ure an unbalanced one 7 Pages 16 and Lie in discussing the leawue’s 
conference in 1952 on Needed: A Mor: i] Awakening in America, repeats 
Mr. Earl’s same technique of naming only a few speakers, picking a 
few paragraphs out of their context, and presented a one-sided picture 
of the conference discussion. 

It is true, as Mr. Earl states in describing this conference, that both 
Walter P. Reuther and James B. Carey, in discussing the activities 
of Philip Murray—receiver of a leagu award—vigorously criticized 
at this conference certain practices in the steel industry, where a strike 
was then being waged; that Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, an educator, 
urged that students be inspired with the ideal of cooperation and 
social service—points of view which are legitimate in any educational 
program. It is also true that at the conference—a thing which Mr. 
Earl failed to mention—Wesley F. Rennie, executive director of the 
Committee for Economic Development, supported the thesis that 
American industrial and business leaders had become increasingly 
aware since the thirties of their social responsibility; that Charles 
Zimmerman, vice president of the ILGWU, urged labor to get rid of 
corruption within the house of labor, while Louis E, Yavner, com- 
missioner of investigations in New York City under the LaGuardia 
administration ; Rev. John Haynes Holmes of the Community Chureh, 
New York; Sidney Hook, professor of philosophy, NYU; Dr. George 
S. Counts, professor of education, Teachers College; Congressman 
Jacob K. Javits; former Congresswoman Helen Gahagan Doug: AS 5 
public utility expert Leland Olds; James Rorty, author of TTomorrow’s 
Food; Mark Starr, labor educator, spoke in behalf of higher ethical 
standards in our political, educational, and international institutions. 
No one, we believe, could attend the various sessions of the conference 
without realizing its unique educational values and the wide range of 
opinions expressed therein! And no one could read Mr. Earl’s ref- 








1 [bid pp. 766, 767. 
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erences to the conference without realizing how inadequate a concept 
any reader of these references would obtain of the league’s 1952 
gathering. 

LID pamphlet on public Owe rship An educational treatise. In 
previous pages we have dealt with Mr. Earl’s presentation (on pp. 16 
to 20)* of the executive director’s pamphlet on ‘Toward Nationalization 
of Industry, a pamphlet originally written in response to a request 
from high school debating coaches who had scheduled a discussion of 
public versus priv: ite owne rship of — industr les among high sc ‘hools 
throughout the country. Surely, if it is educational for the Founda- 
tion for Economic Edueatior l, a tax-exe mipt organization, to set forth 
the arguments for private enterprise in forest and public utilities, 
et cetera, it is educational for the league to set forth the facts which 
may support control by the community of a enterprises. The 
presentation of the contents of this pamphlet, as I have before stated, 
by Mr. Karl, gives to the committee no pacheriet ss of the factual 
nature of its contents; its careful references to over 40 authorit om 
sources, its selective bibliography, et cetera. Its educational char 
acter has time and time agaln been attested by profe ssors of economics 
who have used it for collateral re ading r in their economics classes. 


Mr. Lewis’ pa np vAlet o i Lib ra ism and Novietism Vot a leaque 
pamphlet. In previous pages of this statement, we have dealt with 
Mr. Earl’s characterization of Mr. Lewis’ Liberalism and Sovietism. 


not a league pamphlet. Of the purpose of this pamphlet, Mr. Lew 
recently (July 6,1954) declared: 


This pamphlet was written some time ago, while the Progressive Party was 
shaping up. The pamphlet’s main idea was to prevent liberals from going into 
the various Communist infiltrated organizations, whose stated purpose was 
liberal. 

Since this period preceded the conviction of Alger Hiss, and the revelations 


concerning the Rosenbergs, a good many liberal-minded persons tended to fall 
for the Communist line that it was all right to cooperate with organizations 
with a sound stated purpose, even if such organizations had Communists in im 
portant places in them. 

It was this feeling among too many liberals that I wanted to combat, and on 
the whole I think I have done so fairly well, if the pamphlet is read in 
its entirety. 

Other Le aque pda phi [Ss elsewhere diser ssed, | have also dealt 


with Mr. Earl’s discussion on pages 23-27 ° on Democracy vs. Dictator 
ship, The New Freedom: Freedom from Want, Toward a Farmer 
Labor Party, Forward March of American Labor, and World Coop 
eration and Social Progress. 

After commenting on the league’s activ thes | * former years, some 


as far back as the early thirties, it is regrettab! t Mr. Earl did not 
give a fair-minded description of the ks activitie of the last 
year or So, activities far more relevant to the lem which he poses 
than are those of past years. To these activities, Mr. Earl has seen 


fit to devote but 10 lines. 
The summary of the league’s 1953-54 activities is, therefore 
enclosed. 


Craps % in report Fins lly, Mr. Earl’s report is as conspicuous for 
what it leaves out as for what it includes 
The W ashineton state attorney, for instance, has nothing to say 


concerning the research activities of the league during the years, 
which have been the basis for much of its book and pamplilet, its lee 
tures, and other educational activities. 


—— 


1Ibid., pp. 767, 768 2 Ibid., p. 771 ‘Ibid., p. 773 
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One of the volumes made possible through the efforts of the league 
was Social Economic Movements, a college textbook on comparative 
economic systems, which was used in past years as a text in some 40 
institutions, which was republished in Great Britain, and which was 
regarded by Wesley C. Mitchell, late president of the American Eco- 
nomics Association and director of research of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, as— 
the most comprehensive survey of plans for bettering social organization that I 
have ever seen. The book is one that the world much needs and I hope many 
people will read. 

The book, writes Prof, Louis M. Hacker, dean of the School for Gen- 
eral Studies— 


is amazingly complete; both trustworthy and a very useful handbook. 


Similarly the books made possible by the league on Power Control, 
A Program for Modern America, Concentration of Control in Ameri- 
can Industry, and its many symposia, have received high praise for 
their scholarship and accuracy. 

A careful analysis of the league’s conferences, its popular and scien 
tific pamphlets, and so forth, instead of the hop, skip, and jump 
method of research observed in Mr. Earl’s report would give a more 
accurate idea of the league’s educational accomplishments. 


I, Harry W. Laidler, being first duly sworn, on oath declare that I 
have prepared the foregoing statement; that it is true and correct with 
respect to those matters stated upon personal knowledge and with 
respect to those matters not stated upon personal knowledge, it is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Harry W. Lauer, /'vecutive Director. 

Sworn to before me this 14th day of July 1954. 

Morien J. ComBerRBATCH, 
Notary Public State of New York. 
Term expires March 30, 1954. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


This statement is submitted by the American Council of Learned 
Societies in accordance with the procedure established by the com- 
mittee and communicated to the council by telephone to its counsel on 
July 8, 1954. 

In the preliminary reports prepared by the staff of the committee 
and in the testimony taken in open hearing by the committee, interest 
and concern were expressed in the activities of the council. Without 
directly and specifically charging any improper activity, the reports 
and testimony strongly implied that this organization, together with 
others, has engaged in some kind of conspiracy with the foundations, 
and that it has acted as a “clearinghouse” for the development and 


propagation of ideas that are in some indefinite way not consistent 
with our form of government. 

The fantasy of these suggestions has been fully demonstrated in the 
testimony given on behalf of the Social Science Research Council and 
the American Council on Education. Presumably, the decision to 
dispense with further open hearings records the c ‘ommittee’s judgment 
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that the charges and innuendoes contained in the staff reports and in 
the early testimony were so completely without foundation as not to 
warrant serious consideration. The American Council of Learned 
Societies agrees with this conclusion. Nevertheless, serious charges 
have been made and publicized. In order to keep the record straight, 
the council believes it desirable to avail itself of the committee’s offer 
to present a factual picture of the council’s organization and activities. 
At the very outset it should be stated that to the knowledge of the 
council no individual member of the council, its board of directors, or 
staff is now or ever has been a Communist. No society constituent of 
the council is or has been listed by the Attorney General or in any 
other way designated as a subversive organization. ; 
On the contrary, it is our belief that one of the most effective ways 
to combat subversive ideas and activities is by the spread and promo- 
tion of the humanistic studies with which the council is concerned. 


ORIGIN AND ORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies was founded shortly 
after World War I to represent academic societies concerned in the 
fields of humanities in joint dealings with comparable groups in other 
countries. ‘The council remains today a federative body of humanistic 
learned societies, for the purpose of dealing with the interests of those 
organizations Which extend beyond the scope of any of the particular 
constituent societies. 

To explain more precisely the council’s area of concern, it is de- 
sirable to attempt a definition of “the humanities” as a field of st udy. 
Many such efforts have been made, without any wholly satisfactory 
result. It is possible to get some view of what is meant by listing the 
const ituent societies of the council: 


American Philosophical Society 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
American Antiquarian Society 
American Oriental Society 
American Numismatic Society 
American Philological Association 
Archaeological Institute of America 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
Modern Language Association of America 
American Historical Association 
American Economie Association 
American Folklore Society 
American Philosophical Association 
American Anthropological Association 
American Political Science Association 
3ibliographical Society of America 
Association of American Geographers 
American Sociological Society 
College Art Association of America 
History of Science Society 
Linguistic Society of America 
Mediaeval Academy of America 
Far Eastern Association 
American Society for Aesthetics 
American Musicological Society 


The humanities are concerned, then, with the things that are speci- 
fically human about man—his language, his history, his attempts to 
reach bevond knowledge of his tangible world through philosophy 
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and religion, and his realization of beauty through literature, music, 
and the arts. 

The council maintains an office at 1219 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton D. C., with a full-time staff of about a dozen people. The.names 
and addresses of the staff as well as of the present officers and directors 
of the council are attached. In the past, administrative expenses, 
including office rent and staff salaries, have run to about $100,000 
annually. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


Within the humanistic field, the council’s activities are directed 
broadly at the training and development of American scholars, the 
provision of new implements of study and research in these disciplines, 
and the addition to our humanistic knowledge. Any selection of the 
activities of the council for description here can only be illustrative 
of the range of its concern. 

One further introductory remark is appropriate. In general, the 
council’s activities touch directly only a relatively small group of 
scholars in institutions of higher learning, libraries, museums, and 
the like throughout the country. But, although these programs do 
not achieve great public notice, the council has always worked com- 
pletely in the open, and has been subject to the fullest scrutiny by 
anyone interested. Its activities are reported in Bulletins recording 
its annual meetings and the work of the year there discussed. In recent 
years it has published a quarterly Newsletter, and of course, much of 
the research which the council fosters eventually finds its way into 
print. 

So far as known to the council, none of these activities—all of them 
widely publicized—has ever called forth any question or complaint 
as to the propriety or integrity of the council’s operations. 

Wartime language program.—Before turning to the council’s pres- 
ent-day activities, it may be instructive to review the one program in 
its history which had a direct impact on large numbers of American 
men and women. That was the council’s work in the development of 
language training during World War II. It is very proud of 1 
achievement in preparing the common defense, and this effort also 
illustrates the unexpected values which are sometimes derived from 
careful research in remote and what some may consider “impractical” 
fields of study. 

Languages and linguistics, of course, are the basis of all the work 
in the humanistic disciplines. They have been of concern to the coun- 
cil from its beginning. In 1927, accordingly, the council began the 
collection and study of the American Indian languages, then rapidly 
disappearing, as an undertaking in the interest of pure linguistic 
science. The funds were supplied by the Carnegie Corporation. 

It soon turned out that these languages could not be fitted satisfac- 
torily into the descriptive patterns derived from Greek and Latin 
which had been worked out for the study of European languages. The 
small group of American linguists engaged in this study began to 
develop a completely new and American approach to the study and 
description of linguistic phenomena, which, a decade later, became 
the new science of American descriptive and structural linguistics. 
So rapid were the strides in this field, and so fruitful the develop- 
ment, that it can only be compared to the process that took place in 
the same period in the much more publicized field of nuclear physics. 
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A year or more before the American entry into World War II, 
members of the council and its staff began to realize that, in the event 
of war, there would be an urgent national need for training in Asiatic 
languages. Yet teachers, textbooks, dictionaries, teaching materials 
to fill that need were not available. The council began to examine 
the possibility of applying the new techniques developed in the study 
of American Indian languages to the study and teaching of other 
languages not in the European tradition, and specifically the lan- 
fuages of Asia which were destined to become crucially important. 

With funds from the Rockefeller Founation, the council started its 
intensive language program. Before Pearl Harbor, this program had 
developed a general approach to the problem of teaching Americans 
to speak these exotic languages, and had made substantial progress 
in the preparation of teaching aids and tools in specific languages such 
as Chinese, Japanese, Persian, Siamese, Malay, and Turkish. The 
work had progressed to the point that, at the outbreak of the war, the 
council was prepared to move into a full-scale teaching operation. 
This was done rapidly, beginning with Siamese at the University of 
Michigan, and by the summer of 1942, 56 courses were being taught 
in 26 institutions, in 22 languages, most of which had never before 
been formally taught in the United States. 

When, early in 1942, the Armed Forces turned their attention to the 
language training problem, the pioneering developmental work done 
under the auspices of the council was ready to hand. A fruitful col- 
laboration was established, with council staff members advising and 
consulting with the various branches of the Armed Forces which 
needed people with special language proficiencies. The council staff 
was expanded; in the work of preparing dictionaries, texts, and teach- 
ing manuals in a multitude of languages there were at times as many 
as 100 people on its payroll. The money was supplied by the Armed 
Forces. atts 

The council participated with the Army in the Army Specialized 
Training Program (ASTP) language and area courses; with the Civil 
Affairs Training Schools (CATS) of the Adjutant General’s Office: 
and with the Language Branch of G-2 in organizing the operation of 
classroom instruction and the production of teaching tools. 

At the end of the war, the whole enterprise was dropped by the 
Army as a part of our sudden demobilization. The council continued 
to publish textbooks and dictionaries through Henry Holt & Co.., and 
to produce new ones slowly as the funds could be found. Among the 
casualties of this sudden termination was an almost completed Korean- 
English dictionary, which would have been immensely useful a few 
vears later, but which, at the time, was still reposing on file cards, 
unpublished. ert poet 

American studies—Most of the council’s current activities are not 
so spectacular as the wartime language program just discussed. But 
this does not measure their usefulness. _ ; 

The improvement of college and university study of the American 
tradition and experience has always bulked large in council concerns. 
A fair share of our effort and of the funds which we have had avail- 
able to aid research and publication have been directed in this fi Id. 

Perhaps the largest undertaking In this area is the Dictionary of 
American Biography, of which the first 20 volumes appeared trom 
1998 to 1936 and the first suplementary volume in 1944. Funds for 
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this enterprise came from the New York Times, assisted by the large 
foundations. , 
__ The project envisages a single ready reference for the facts about the 
lives of distinguished Americans. Unfortunately, the dislocations of 
the war threw the work somewhat off schedule. We have just suc- 
ceeded in raising funds for the compilation of the second supplemen- 
tary volume, and are now entering upon its production. We hope to 
have the whole operation back on schedule before long. 

Of equal scientific importance, but without such wide appeal, is the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada. Here the attempt 
is to analyze and record the variations and nuances in spoken English 
from section to section of the continent. The first six immense volumes, 
covering New England, appeared between 1939 and 1944. Continua- 
tion of this work proceeds very slowly as the funds for it can be se- 
cured. Unfortunately, this may be too slowly, since regional varia- 
tions in American speech are beginning to become obscured or to die 
cut. 

Extending humanistic scholarship beyond the West European tra- 
dition.—The modern study of humanities began with the Renaissance 
and its liberating rediscovery of the great civilizations of classical 
antiquity. It was for the study of these classical civilizations of 
Greece and Rome that the early humanistic tools and training were 
designed. The results of this orientation for the subsequent develop- 
ment of the West are so great as to defy description. Nevertheless 
it had an unfortunate effect, from the point of view of the study of 
humanities, in that traditionally these studies have concentrated on 
the classical and Mediterranean civilizations, and the West European 
and American traditions derivative from them, to the almost complete 
neglect of the rest of human experience. 

Starting from a conference held on December 1, 1928, to discuss 
means for the development of Chinese studies in the United States, 
the council has taken leadership in correcting this deficiency by cre- 
ating in American universities and colleges a better basis for studying 
the civilizations of Asia, Latin America, and Eastern Europe, particu- 
larly Russia. It has used every means available to it, including the 
yrovision of fellowships and study aids, to develop Americans trained 
in these fields, and to produce the implements—guides, translations, 
textbooks, bibliographies, catalogs—without which this kind of study 
cannot be carried on. It is not too much to say that there has been no 
significant improvement in the study of these areas in any American 
university or college, so far as the humanistic fields are concerned, in 
which the council has not been in some way involved. 

In this broad field of endeavor, a number of lines of activity emerge 
clearly. One of the most important of these is the program of trans- 
lating significant works of humanistic study from their original lan- 
guages into English. In the past, these translation programs have 
included works in Chinese, Japanese, Russian, Arabic, Turkish, Per- 
sian, and Hebrew languages. 

The council’s most recent effort in this field is a near eastern trans- 
lation program. The five modern Arabic works which have so far 
been published under this program include analyses of the great con- 
troversies that pervade contemporary Muslim religion. Five more 
volumes are just going to press and about twenty others are in various 
stages of editorial progress. 
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Currently also it is bringing to a close a Russian translation series, 
which has concentrated on contemporary works. Among the 30 to 40 
published volumes of this series are Vishinsky’s Law of the Soviet 
State, Be rg’s Economic Geography of the U. >. Ss. R., Gle »bov’s History 
of Russian Music, and others. It has also re printed about 30 books 
in the original Russian, which were otherwise unavailable in this 
country. Among these was the 1941 5-year plan, of which only 
one copy had previously existed in the United States. These works 
have been invaluable, not only to American scholars, but to our foreign 
policy officials and intelligence agencies such as the CLA, and they are, 
often, the only authentic source materials that are available to scholars 
and others interested in these fields. 

Another comparable translating venture is the Curre nt Digest of 
the Soviet Press. This is a weekly publication containing sixty to 
seventy thousand words of translation of current Russian press and 
periodical literature. It was begun by the council, and is now car- 
ried on by it jointly with the Social Science Research Council from 
headquarters in New York. It has been justly called the biggest hole 
there is in the Iron Curtain. 

Language and linguistics—In recent years a grant of funds from 
the Ford Foundation has made it possible to take up again some of 
the work in language teaching materials and methods which was left 
unfinished at the end of the war. The council now has work going 


in about 20 languages, including the revised Korean-English diction- 
ary. Its ambition is to have a good American textbook on modern 
linguistic principles, a satisfactory students’ dictionary, some graded 
readings, and a set of phonograph records to be used in teaching for 
every significant Asian language, that is, every language spoken by 
more than 10 million people, 

Meanwhile, the work has been expanded to include the problem in 
reverse: i. e., methods of teaching English to speakers of other lan- 
guages. This too has required the creation of new techniques and 
new materials, the most important of which is a series of textbooks 
for teaching English to Koreans, Indonesians, Turks, Persians, Thais, 
Serbo-Croatians, Burmese, Vietnamese, Greeks, Chinese, and to speak- 
ers of Spanish. 

The problem of highly trained and specialized personnel—tIn the 
future, no less than in the past, the people of the United States will 
not be able to depend upon numbers to maintain its leadership and 
security. We are a small numerical minority of the world’s popula- 
tion. Our continued progress, our security, even our survival will 
depend, as it has in the past, on our ability to utilize our resources of 
trained intelligence. An increasing recognition has been given to this 
problem in the laboratory and engineering sciences. But the need 
is no less pressing in the fields of humanistic study. The council has 
directed, and intends in the future to direct its attention to this weak 
spot in the Nation’s armor. 

Naturally, officers and staff members of the council have a very 
wide acquaintance among scholars and teachers professionally con- 
cerned with the humanities. Concerning some of the people the 
council has detailed information derived from its special activities. 
For instance, its work in the development of Asian and Russian studies 
has given it, for many years, comprehensive knowledge of the aca- 
demic personnel working in those fields. And the many applications 
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for its various fellowships, study-aids, and grants-in-aid of research 
comprise a file of the academic and professional careers of many 
scholars in all humanistic fields. 

Up to 1949 the collection and dissemination of this information was 
haphazard and incidental. In that year, however, money was secured 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to make more formal] investigations 
into the supply, potential, and distribution of trained personnel in the 
humanities. Hardly had these studies started when the Office of Naval 
Research and the Department of Defense became interested in the 
same problems, and asked the council to make a more elaborate investi- 
gation of them. With the cooperation of as many of the constituent 
societies as possible, the council gathered detailed professional infor- 
mation from some 27,000 scholars and students in the humanities and 
social sciences, probably about half of those professionally engaged in 
these fields. From these materials, when they had been coded and in- 
dexed, the Bureau of Labor Statistics abstracted the statistical infor- 
mation required by the Office of Naval Research. The Office was 
supplied with a microfilm of the schedules for its records, and the 
schedules themselves became what is now called the National Regis- 
tration in the Humanities and Social Sciences, an imperfect instru- 
ment, but still the best accumulation of such personnel information 
available. 

This kind of personne] work is done in close cooperation with the 
National Science Foundation, which maintains a similar register in 
the natural and physical sciences. In conjunction with the foundation, 
the council compiled and published a book, Classifications for Surveys 
of Highly Trained Personnel, which is now the standard guide on the 
subject. 

It is hoped that work in this field can be improved to the point where 
the registration can be a source not only of information about the pro- 
fessional competences of individuals, but a basis for analysis of Ameri- 

can potential in trained specialists in the humanistic fields, so that 
gaps in our specialized armament can be discovered and filled and we 
can be prepared for any emergency which the future might bring. 
Anyone who participated in the frenzied search for specially trained 
personnel in the early days of World War II realizes the magnitude of 
this task. We should never have to face its like again. 


THE CHARGES MADE BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


Against the background of the factual description of the council and 
its activities presented above, it is useful to examine more directly some 
of the charges made against the council before this committee, either 
in staff reports or in testimony. Other witnesses have sufficiently indi- 
cated the difficulty of trying to pinpoint the charges and identify them 
with any precision. Nevertheless, it is easy to see what the grava 
men is. 

It is suggested that the council, together with other research 
councils, has dominated American scholarship. It is implied that this 
power has been exercised to foist upon America policies and ideas 
alien to its heritage, and indeed subversive of its institutions. The 
mechanisms by which this end was achieved are said to be that the 
council has acted as a clearinghouse for chi anneling moneys from the 
foundations to students and causes congenial to these subversive ends, 
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and as a recruiting agency to place similarly oriented individuals in 
positions of importance in government. 

As for the allegation of dominance there must be more than a little 
irony in it for anyone who has visited the offices of the council or read 
its financial reports and the reports of its annual proceedings. To 
make such a charge demonstrates an almost unbelievable ignorance of 
the mode of organization of American scholarship. 

The American tradition, as has been pointed out in other statements 
to the committee, places the responsibility for scholarship, science, and 
higher learning in private, not governmental, hands. The result has 
been a national structure for the cultivation of this field of human ac- 
tivity of which Americans have every right to be proud, and which 
attests the fundamental soundness of that tradition. 

It is a truism that Americans are the world’s greatest joiners. Be- 
hind this truism, however, is the fact that our fantastic genius for spon- 
taneous self-organization is one of the elements that has made this 
country what it is, and in particular has preserved vast areas of ac- 
tivity from governmental control. 

This free-enterprise, self-organizing capacity is found in American 
business, philanthropy, politics, and social activity. It is found also 
in the fields of science, scholarship, and higher learning. We have 
almost 2,000 separate institutions of higher learning, each going its 
own way, without centralized planning or control. In many countries 
abroad, they would be marching in step under the direction of a gov 
ernmental ministry of education. 

Much the same is true of the organization of science, scholarship, 
and higher learning outside the universities. Abroad this is usually 
taken care of by a national academy of arts and sciences, such as was 
founded in France by Louis XIV and in Russia by Peter the Great 
and the Empress Catherine. Such academies are governmentally con 
trolled and supported. Their members are selected, of course, for 
scholarly and scientific eminence, but too frequently with at least one 
eye on their conformity with the government. 

In the United States we do it differently. Our instinct for private 
organization has led to the formation of private associations—profes- 
sional, scientific, or learned societies—to pursue a shared interest in 
some scientific or scholarly activity. There are literally thousands of 
these scieties, of all sizes, interests, and degrees of formality. Most of 
them have only local importance. Perhaps a couple of hundred have 
national membership and significance. Practically all of them are 
freely open to any person W ho shares their respective interests and is 
able to pay the usually modest dues. 

In general, each of these private scientific or learned societies de- 
votes itself to a specific branch of study: History, chemistry, archae- 
ology, geology, etc. But sometimes, interests call for activity across 
these artificial lines which separate the branches of learning. Among 
the most important of these is the promotion of research and scholar- 
ship in the whole field of which the particular branch is a part. For 
these limited purposes, the most important of these scientific and 
learned societies have joined together in four national groups called 
councils : The National Research Council, based on constituent societies 
in the natural, mathematical, and biological sciences; the Social 
Science Research Council, based on societies concerned with economics, 
political science, sociology and the like; the American Council on 
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Education, based on societies as well as institutions of higher learning 
concerned with the techniques of college education; and the American 
Council of Learned Societies, based, as has been shown, on societies 
concerned with the humanistic studies. 

These councils differ somewhat in size, structure, wealth, and 
methods of opration, but they are all distinctly private organizations, 
based on private associations and dependent upon private sources of 
funds for their support. 

While the four councils are quite separate in every respect, they did, 
in 1944, create a mechanism for functioning together whenever that 
seems desirable. Two delegates from each of the councils meet ap- 
proximately once a year in an informal group (it does not even have 
its own stationery, much less a staff) known as the Conference Board 
ot Associated Research Councils. This board is quite without power 
and is simply a consultative body, which on rare oceasions is used to 
carry forward enterprises in which all the councils have an interest. 

For about a generation these organizations have devoted themselves 
to the creation of an American scholarship worthy of the richest and 
most powerful nation in history; and not without success. Nothing 
like this simple, democratic structure of scholarship and higher educa- 
tion exists in any other country. The caricature of it presented in the 
preliminary staff studies of this committee is so greatly at variance 
with the fact that they might have been written by some ill-informed 
fore s1oner. 

“=o much for the charge of dominance. There remains the charge 
that the council acted as a clearinghouse for channeling foundation 
funds in the subversive directions identified by the committee staff. 
This requires a few words about the finances of the council and its 
relation to the foundations. 

For a few years in the early thirties the Rockefeller Foundation did 
make available modest free funds which the council could spend for 
research in any way it chose. That practice was preceded and has been 
supplanted by a system in which the foundation money coming to the 
council is specifically earmarked for projects presented to and passed 
on in advance by the particular foundation making the grant. 

In the 35 years of its existence, the American Council of Learned 
Societies has received and expended about $9 million. A little more 
than half of this has come from the great foundations. A detailed 
analysis of the source of all its financial support since 1937 was pre- 
sented in response to the questionnaire distributed by the Cox com- 
mittee and is available to this committee. 

The money coming from the foundations falls generally into two 
categories. "The first covers general administrative expenses and has 
run, as indicated above, to about $100,000 annually in recent years. 
Both the Carnegie Corporation and the Rockefeller Foundation have 
made substantial contributions for these purposes. More and more in 
recent years, however, the tendency has been to try to meet these costs 
from administrative ch: arges against funds for specific projects. At 
the present time the council is receiving no contribution for central 
administration from either of these foundations, except as a percentage 
charge against funds for specific programs. 

The second category of contributions from the foundations com- 
prises grants for the support of specific projects for which the council 
is responsible. Such projects originate with the council staff, com- 
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mittees, or members. They must, of course be approved by the board 
of directors. Thence they are submitted to the foundations for st D- 
port. Usually, if the program receives such support, it is adminis 
tered by a special committee appointed by the board of directors for 
the purpose. 

Such projects or programs may be works of researe h conduc ted by 
the council itself, such as the Dictionary of American Biography. ; 
that case, the special committee picks the editor, who turn se iects 
the contributors. and the work proceeds under the supervision o1 the 
editor and the committee. 


In other cases, the project may be a special fellowship or study aid 


ul 


In 


program. The council has no such funds at present. In the past, it 
has conducted some 25 separately organized and 1) inced programs of 
aid to individuals for study, research, or publication in the humani 
ties. From 1926 to 1954 it has made shehtly more than 2,000 awards 
to about the same number of people. The st pends have ranged be 
tween $100 and $6,000 and have averaged about $1.000. Such fellow 
ship and study-aid programs are short-term operations, extending not 
more than 3 years. They are likewise administered by specially ap- 
pointed committees who review the scholarly and technical qualifica 
tions of the applicants and make the awards. The names of all in- 


dividuals who have received such awards and the subject-matter of 
the research are regularly published, were presented to the Cox com- 
mittee, and are available to this committee. 

All of the council’s projects, of whatever nature, are presented to 
the foundations on their merits and in competition with projects spon- 
sored by colleges and universities, other research institutions, indi- 
viduals, and even its own constituent societies. Not only are the funds 
received from the foundations extremely limited both in amount and 
in the freedom with which they may be disposed of, but the council 
as a matter of policy does not interpose itself between any foundation 
and any other agency or individual in search of funds. Foundation 
policies and decisions in such matters are made by the foundations 
themselves. 

Finally, there is the question of recruiting Government personnel. 
As has been indicated above, the council’s contacts with scholars in 
the humanistic fields and its more recent work on the national regis- 
tration in the humanities and social sciences have made it a valuable 
source of information about the professional and technical compe 
tence of individuals in those fields of endeavor. Institutions and 
agencies in need of such specialized personnel sometimes request In- 
formation of this character from the council, and within the limits 
imposed by available staff time, the council responds. Such requests 
are infrequent, and come predominantly from universities and colleges, 
museums, libraries, and the like, and only very occasionally from the 
Government. Since the registration has been in usable shape, that 
is roughly the last year and a quarter, the council has responded to 
about 15 such requests, only one of which came from a Government 
agency. 

The information supplied in response to such requests is in no sense 
a recommendation. To the best of the council’s knowledge, it is not 
treated as such by the requesting agency or institution. Indeed, where 
the reference is to the registration, as it has invariably been since that 
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has been completed, the only information given is that supplied by the 
individual himself. . 

_ The council has assumed that it is not in the American tradition, 
in a register designed for employment purposes, to inquire about the 
individual’s race, religion, or politics. Any information it might have 
on these points might be accidental or untrustworthy. It goes with- 
out saying, moreover, that the council has no facilities for investigation 
and clearance of individuals on security matters. It is not a proper 
body for such work in any case. Where requests for information come 
from a Government agency, therefore, the council takes no respon- 
sibility for such questions and properly assumes that any individual 
who is hired will have to meet the applicable security standards im- 
posed by the Government. 

CONCLUSION 


The body of this statement has been directed, as was no more than 
proper, t> the assumptions and presuppositions which were implicit 
in the reports of the committee staff and some of the friendly testi- 
mony which the committee heard. But the council cannot let this 
opportunity pass without saying vigorously and directly that it does 
not share a number of those assumptions and preconceptions. 

It believes that, far from being committed to any particular body 
of doctrine, America is a land of boundless experiment, of constant 
and relentless search for better ways of doing things, for richer 
experience, to make human life fuller and more attractive. Nothing 
could be less American than an assumption that Americans had 
reached the ultimate boundary of thought—political, economic, social, 
or cultural as well as physical—in 1903 or 1953, or are destined to 
reach it in 20038. 

A corollary of this interpretation of our tradition is the belief in 
the maintenance of a completely free market in ideas, no matter how 
unpalatable they may be to our preconceived notions. The moment 
we have to protect any mature American from any idea whatsoever, 
that moment we must stop boasting about American democracy. 

The American Council of Learned Societies is concerned with 
thought, with ideas, with mankind’s concept of itself and its place in 
nature. It believes that the best interests of America require uncom- 
promising exploration of any thinking that mankind has ever done 
or is doing. There is no subversion comparable with an interference 
in the traffic in ideas. 

Ideas are explosive materials. They must not be handled carelessly 
nor ignorantly. All the activities of the American Council of Learned 
Societies have been directed at creating and fostering in America the 
mechanisms through which ideas can be handled understandingly and 
without fear. 

To this end it has done whatever it could to develop Americans 
trained to participate fully in the pursuit and communication of all 
humanistic knowledge and to provide the tools of study, teaching, 
and research with which such trained Americans have to work. 

The council is proud of its record in these activities. It holds, more- 
over, that in the harsh decades ahead, many of our most pressing 
problems will lie in the very fields of the humanities with which the 
council is concerned. In its opinion no work is more important to 
the future security and welfare of the Nation. 
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VERIFICATION 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
County of Esse = ess 
I, Mortimer Graves, swear and affirm that I am executive director of 
the American Council of Learned Societies; that I have read and am 
familiar with the contents of the foregoing statement; and that to 
the best of my knowledge and belief every st itement of fact con- 
tained therein Is true. 
\MorTIMER GRAVES, 


Executiv. Direc tor, Ame ric an ctor il of L Lrvve d SOL Le > 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of July 1954. 

My comission expires November 30, 1956. 

| SEAL | KATHLEEN IT. FiyNN, 
Notary Pu i; hie 
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J. F. Wellemeyer, adviser on personnel Elizabeth H. Cizek 
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STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. ADAMS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Iam Arthur S. Adams, president of the American ot on Edu 
cation. My request to ap pear before you was made by the authority 
and direction of the executive committee of the council, and I shail 
present a statement which that committee has unanimously approve cl. 
We are deeply concerned that the special committee may obtain a true 
picture of the role that philanthropic foundations have played in 
connection with education. We believe deeply and firmly in the 
importance of education to American principles and _ institutions. 
There often comes to my mind the historical fact that when the settlers 
of our country first came to its shores, they addressed themselves to 
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building a school building almost before they had provided shelter 
for themselves. The whole story of American greatness, to my mind, 
has been written in terms of educational opportunity. 

Especially in times such as these, there is need for a clear and accu 
rate public understanding of what our schools and colleges are trying 
to do. I believe that this committee has the opportunity to perform 
a great service by assisting the people to 9 iin such a picture. Hence, 
although it was the understanding of many of us that the central focus 
of the investigation was to be the activities of foundations, it is grati- 
fying that the focus has been broadened to include not only the rela- 
tionships of foundations to education but also the relationships of 
education to the public welfare. This affords a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for the committee to present a clear-eyed judicial appraisal 
of the importance of education to our society. 

Now, let me comment briefly on some of the reasons why philan 
thropic foundations have flourished and multiplied in American 
society as nowhere else in the world. It is not because we have a 
monopoly of wealth: great fortunes have been amassed in other coun- 
tries. I suggest it is because a climate has been established here, an 
atmosphere of freedom which encourages private initiative not merely 
for selfish purposes but for the public welfare. Both Federal and 
State Governments, from the beginning of our history, have main- 
tained the position that it is in the public interest for individuals and 
groups of individuals to contribute voluntarily to worthy causes. 

Advocates of centralized national planning and action have always 
contended that many of these causes could be served more efficiently 
by Government. In criticism of private initiative, they have pointed 
out that at times it has resulted in duplication of effort, lack of co- 
ordination, sometimes even naive support of dubious causes. One can 
accept these criticisms in large part and still assert with deep convic- 
tion that despite failures and mistakes, private funds, dispensed by 
independent agencies, have by and large made an impressive and 
c reditable record. Both the mistakes and the achievements are symbols 
of free enterprise as we in America know it. 

Now suppose that the climate in America should change, and it 
should become established policy that Government should regulate the 
purposes of private foundations, their methods of operation, and the 
appointment of their trustees and other personnel. What incentive 
would remain for anyone to give to them? It would be much easier 
simply to let the Government collect the money in taxes and take the 
total responsibility for the public welfare. 

I take it that none of us desire such developments. I urge this com- 
mittee to protect the climate of freedom in which we now live. True 
freedom means the right to make mistakes as well as to achieve suc- 
cesses. Federal control of foundations operating within the broad 
limits of public welfare would not last long. Foundations would 
simply disappear. Free enterprise of any sort vanishes under Govern- 
ment dictation. 

Against this background, let us consider briefly the frame of refer- 
ence supplied to this committee by its director of research to assist it 
in the current investigation. I would respectfully suggest that the 
committee scrutinize the document with great care before deter mining 
what guiding principles should be adopted. Several of the basic as 
sumptions are open to serious question. I am confident that the com- 
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mittee desires to approach the study without ag juclice in the interest 
of truth. The search for truth will obviously be severely emanerel if 
the committee at the very beginning accepts a series of dubious con- 
cepts as the basis for its study. 

I suggest, for example, that the committee give special consideration 
to the application of the term “un-American.” The report of the 
research director asserts that a political change so drastic as to con 
stitute a “revolution” took place in this country between 1933 and 
1936, “without violence and with the full consent of the overwhelming 
majority of the electorate.” He might have added that it was ap- 
proved by the Congress as sound public policy and if the Supreme 
Court as constitutional. Later in the report there seems to be a definite 
implication that some, at least, of the changes made at that time were 
un-American. 

It is a strange doctrine indeed that the overwhelming majority of 


the American people, acting through their own political and social 


agencies, can adopt un-American policies. Certainly the American 
people can make mistakes; they can also rectify mistakes. One may 
consider the 18th amendment to have been right or wrong, and its 


repeal to be either right or wrong; but surely both the adoption and 
the repeal of prohibition were American actions. To take any other 
position is to assume that the power saat s somewhere, in some group, 


to pass judgment on the decisions of the Asmericen people made 
accordance with the Constitution, and to declare some of these decisions 
un-American. I am confident that this committee desires neither to 
arrogate that power to itself nor to confer it upon its research staff. 
This matter is closely related to the definition of “the public in- 


terest.” The research director has recommended that this phrase be 
defined in terms of “the principles and form of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as expressed in our Constitution and in our other basic founding 
documents.” What this passage seems to imply, in context, is that w 
foundation or other agency operates ¥ the public interest only when 
it promotes ace epti ince of a partic ul: ar he or y concernil og o rovernment, 
called in legal circles, I believe. a stri ct inte rpretation of Fede i 
powers. 

If this committee desires to discover to what extent foundations and 
other organizations have spent money and energy in promoting a 
special theory in constitutional law. it has every right to do so. I 
respectfully suggest, however, that if the committee discovers, as i 
well may, that little time and money have been so spent, it should 
report the fact in those terms. To report such a conclusion to the 
American people as a finding that foundations and edueational 
agencies have failed to operate in the public interest would be a semai 
tic distortion of the first order. The American people have more tha 
an impression—they have a conviction that efforts = control disease. 
to alleviate poverty, to advance science and technology. to expand 
libraries and museums, and to do many other things having nothing 
to do with the promotion of a special brand of political philosophy 
contribute to their welfare. Such activ ities are therefore. in any rea 
sonable definition of the term, “in the public interest.” All of these 
areas happen to be among those in which foundations have been es 
pecially active. 

IT would suggest further that as part of the process of establishing 
a reasonable framework for its investigation, this committee consider 
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the historic purpose of tax exemption. It would appear that this privi- 
lege was originally related to the principle, stated frequently by the 
F ounding Fr athers. th: ul the power to tax is the power to destroy. Tax 
exemption was presumably granted to local and State governments 
to reinforce their freedom from Federal control. Tax exe mption was 
presumably ort anted to churches to reinforce the } yrovision of the first 
amendment guaranteeing freedom - religion. Tax exemption was 


presumably inted to educational institutions and agencies to rein- 
force icouetibetion al provision against Feder: ne compar 0m 
Similarly, tax exemption was presumably granted to other agencies, 


such as hospitals , charitable and welfare organizations, “a philan 
thropic foundations, on the theory that private initiative should be 
encouraged in certain broad areas of concern for the public welfare. 

\ contrary prin ‘iple, frequently advance I in recent years and seem- 
ingly imp slic it in the re port of this committee’s research director, is 
that tax exemption not only confers the right but carries along with it 
the obligation of Federal supervision and, if need be, control. This 
doctrine is itself one of the most revolutionary concepts in the history 
of American Government. It could lead to Federal control, either by 
direct regulation or by threat of removal of the tax-exempt status, not 
merely of foundations but of health sery ices, education, religion, and 
the operations of State and local government. It would seem to be 
highly important that this committee take a stand on this issue and an- 
nounce in clear terms the extent to which it believes Federal control of 
tax-exempt institutions and agencies is justifiable. I should think the 
committee might question, for example, the assumption implicit in the 
report of its research director that the Government should determine 
the scope and direction of research and instruction in the social sciences. 

We come now to the reason why the American Council on Education 
has become involved in this investigation. The argument of the re- 
search director seems to be this: 

That beginning in 1933, a political “revolution” took place in the 
United States, supported by an overwhelming majority of the elec- 
torate, which in some of its manifestations seems to the research staff 
to be un-American. 

2. That the ap yproval of this so-called “re ‘volution” by the electorate 
resulted from their indoctrination by the Nation’s educational institu- 
tions. 

3. That the indoctrination was engineered by a closely knit group of 
national organizations, including the American Council on Edueation. 

The flimsiness of this line of reasoning can be demonstrated in many 
ways. Oneistoc consider the time factor. 

Of the population over 25 years of age in 1932, comprising roughly 
88 percent of our pote tial electorate, more than 60 percent had re- 
ceived no formal education beyond the eighth grade. This fact seems 
to warrant the inference that more than half the voters completed 
their formal education before 1920. Yet the research director, in his 
own report, notes that the American Council of Learned Societies was 
founded in 1919, the National Research Council in 1916, the Social 
Science Research Council in 1923, the American Council on Education 
in 1918, and the John Dewey Soc iety in 1936. The assumption that 
these organizations engineered a program of mass indoctrination 
through the schools that brought about the “revolution” of 1933 would 


ere 


ee, 
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seem to be an undeserved tribute to their power, since in 1920 the oldest 
had been established only 4 years and the 2 youngest had not yet been 
conceived. 


Let us approach this matter in another way. ‘The director of re 
search Says his procedure has been to reason from total effect to pri- 
mary and secondary causes. It would appear that in this instance he 
may have omitted the primary causes and have gone far beyond the 
secondary. Would he set lously contend that the farmers who roamed 


the roads of Lowa with pitchforks and shotguns in the early 1930's, o1 
the industrial workers who stood in mile-long bread lines, or the 


veterans who sold apples on street corners, or tf » DaNnKTrupt YDuUSINESS 
man who jumped from 10-story windows did so because of something 


in their educational curriculum? Whatever one’s political persuasion 
may be, one must concede that surely, the economic forces which 
brought the industrial machine grinding to a halt constituted more 
important causes for social change than any possible influence of the 
little red schoolhouse. 

What, then, is the role of education in social change? It would 
appear that in a democratic society such as ours, where, as in all 
societies, constant changes are required to maintain equilibrium be- 
tween the rights of the individual and the protective functions of 
government, education serves two essential purposes: first it 
strengthens the conviction that necessary adjustments can be made 
by peaceful means, and, second, by spreading knowledge, it assists the 
people and their leaders to discover what the appropriate adjustments 
are. To say that education provides the motivation for change because 
it performs these functions is like saving that fire engines cause fires 
because they are usually present at the scene and seem to have a 
significant role in the proceedings. 

It seems apparent, from some of the testimony previously presented 
before this committee, that the director of research and his staff have 
done a considerable amount of research in the library. In that process, 
they have uncovered, in books and periodicals, numerous statements by 
educators advocating specific programs. Individual educators, like 
members of other professions, are human and are prone to argue that 
their ideas are worthy of immediate universal adoption. It would be 
an unwarranted inference to assume, however, that such statements 
invariably, or even usually, reflect prevailing beliefs or practices. The 
gap between theory and practice is as great in education as in other 
areas of human activity, such as ethics, and as great as the gap between 
individual opinions and the consensus in other professions, such as 
polities. 

Furthermore professors, as the great historian Carl Becker once re- 
marked, are by temperament people who think otherwise. If all their 
ideas were simultaneously adopted, the result would be utter chaos. 
Hence, by carefully selecting his excerpts, one can secure evidence from 
educational publications for almost anything he may set out to prove. 
The only way to find out what educational institutions are actually 
doing is to examine them at firsthand, without preconceived ideas. 
That is a vast undertaking, which the research staff of this committee 
has apparently not undertaken and has certainly had inadequate time 
to complete. 
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I suggest to the committee, therefore, that it be wary of conclusions 
based on the wishful thinking of individual educators as expressed 
in books and periodicals. To consider such material as presenting an 
accurate picture of educational practice is like judging the accomplish- 
ments of a session of Congress by a selected group of bills introduced 
rather than by the sum total of legislation actually passed. 

With regard to the American Council on Education itself, I have 
brought with me a supply of pamphlets that describe its objectives and 
operations and list its membership. You will note that members of 
the council are institutions and organizations, not persons. You will 
note further that the largest group of members is composed of colleges 
and universities. That fact explains why the major interest of the 
council has traditionally been and is now in higher education, al- 
though it has a general concern with the whole range of education. 

The council is thoroughly democratic in organization. Its govern- 
ing body is the membership, represented by duly appointed delegates 
at the annual meeting. The interim policym: aking body is the execu 
tive committee, elected by vote of the members. Membership dues 
comprise the major source of income for central operations. 

The council has no power to regulate its members in any respect, 
nor has it ever attempted to exercise such power. Although the basic 
reason for this policy is that it represents a sound concept of service 
to education and to the public, a second reason is wholly practical. 
Since all authorities on higher education agree that its dominant char 
acteristic is diversity, any effort toward regimentation from a central 
headquarters would mean disaster for the organization through the 
immediate loss of numerous members. The truth of this statement 
is clear from a mere listing of the affiliations of member institutions. 
One hundred and twenty-eight are affiliated with the Catholic Church, 
61 with the Methodist Church, 24 with the Lutheran Church, 29 with 
the Baptist Church, 35 with the Presbyterian Church, and 60 with a 
dozen other denominations. ‘Twenty-nine are supported by munici- 
palities, 261 by 48 States, and 28 by other public and private agencies. 
A final 200 are privately supported, without special affiliation, and are 
administered by their individual boards of trustees. The constituent 
organization members of the council have a similar diversity of sup- 
port and orientation. The most challenging problem of the council, 
under these circumstances, is to discover issues on which there is such 
agreement among council members as to warrant joint consideration. 

Let me say emphatically that the college curriculum is not one of the 
matters on which agreement has ever been reached among institutions 
of higher learning. The standard educational curriculum apparently 
discerned by this committee’s director of research is sheer fantasy. 
The idea that such diverse institutions as the University of Notre 
Dame, Southern Methodist University, Yale, and the University of 
California have : adopted or would ever adopt the same curriculum is 


simply inconceivable. This diversity, reflected in the freedom of 


choice which every institution exercises with respect to its curriculum, 
is, in fact, the distinctive genius of higher education in America. 

Yet American institutions of higher learning, and in fact educa- 
tional institutions at all levels, do have some ideas in common, and 
feel that those ideas should be vigorously expressed. That is why 
they have created and now support national organizations such as 
the American Council on Education. In serving the cause of educa- 


wor 
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tion, these organizations do believe, with great sincerity, that they 
render a national service. Unless the members likewise believed 
there would be no such organizations. 

One of the central ideas that the American Council on Education 
is authorized and directed by its members to express is that the in- 
dependence of colleges and universities should be maintained at all 
costs and against all agencies, including the Federal Government, that 
might attempt to dominate them. ‘The basic reason is that they ire 
opposed in principle and in practice to indoctrination. Although 
they approach their goals in many and van ways, they share the 
purpose of preparing students to think for themselves and to continue 
the habit of study to the end that they may be well-informed and 


effective citizens. The distinctive product of higher education in 
the United States is not a person ti aught to embrace certain prejudice 
but a person trained to make intelligent decisions on issues as they 


arise. And this, in the expressed opinion of great American leaders, 
from Thomas Jefferson to Dwight D. Eisenhower, is a basic pro- 
American service. 

The plain fact is that the schools and colleges of this country do not 
have the power to achieve mass political indoctrination even if they 
had the desire to do so. Political indoctrination of the great mass of 
American citizens is impossible for any institution or group of institu- 
tions so long as freedom of speech and press continue to exist. In- 
doctrination requires a negative as well as a positive force to be effec- 
tive, as both Hitler and Stalin well know. Not only must a single 
doctrine be presented with persistence, but access to all other doctrines 
must be denied. The only agency in this country capable of mass 
political indoctrination is the Federal Government, liad even the Gov- 
ernment could not be successful by controlling the schools alone; it 
would also have to control the pulpit, the press, r: udio, television, and 
all other media of mass communication. Mass indoctrination is 
therefore a theoretical as well as a practical impossibility in America 
today. It simply does not exist. It cannot exist so long as any 
minority is free to raise its voice. 

Let me summarize. The standard educational curriculum postu- 
lated by the committee’s director of research is nonexistent. If the 
executive committee or staff of the American Council on Education 
had any desire to promote such a curriculum—which they do not 
they could not do so, because the council’s membership would literals 
dissolve if they did. If the council cannot promote such a curriculum 
itself, it certainly could not effectively participate in an alleged con 
spiracy among national educational organizations to reach the same 
objective. The alleged conspiracy, also, is a figment of imagination. 

T am at a loss to understand what factual basis there could concei\ 
ably be for the allegat ions apparent ly made by the director of research 
against the Ameriacn Council on Education. T shall be glad to answer 
questions, to the best of my ability oye knowledge, about any of the 
council’s operations. As I indicated at the outset, we welcome the 
opportunity to assist the committee in constructing a true picture of 
the part which educational institutions, educational organizations, and 
foundations interested in education have played in the development 
of American civilization. 

The first draft of the above statement was prepared for presenta 
tion to the committee at the direction of the executive committee of 
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the American Council on Education, on the assumption that it would 
represent testimony offered voluntarily on the council’s initiative. 
Subsequently I received a subpena to appear, and therefore felt it 
necessary to revise the first paragraph in order to remove any impli- 
cation of presumptuousness on the part of myself or the executive 
committee. 

[ swear that the revised draft above, different in only this respect 
from the first draft, of which some copies are still in circulation, is 
accurate and true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Arruur 8S. ApAms 
Pre sident. American Council on Education. 


Wasuineron 6, D. ¢ 

Subscribed and sworn to before me a not: ary y public in the District 
of Columbia on this 21st day of July, 1954, by Arthus S. Adams who 
is personally known to me. 

| SEAL | ELeanor Quit, Notary Public. 


My commission expires January 14, 1957. 


STATEMENT OF H. ROWAN GAITHER, JR., PRESIDENT AND 
TRUSTEE, THE FORD FOUNDATION 


Berore THE SPecIAL CoMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE TAx Exempr Founpa- 
TIONS, House or REPRESENTATIVES, UNrrep Sratres Conaress 
Kinepom or Denmark, Crry or COPENHAGEN, 
Embassy of the United States of America. ss: 

H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., being duly sworn, deposes and says as 
follows: 

1. Lam president of the Ford Foundation. 

Attached hereto are three documents 

Statement of H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., president and trustee of the 
Ford Foundation, to the Special Committee to Investigate Tax Ex- 
empt Foundations, House of Representatives, 88d Congress ; 

Reply by the Ford Foundation to allegations direc ted specifica ly 
against it contained in the record of the committee’s public hearings 
to date (supplement A to statement of H. Rowan Gaither, Jr.) 

History of the establishment of the Fund for the Republic (supple- 
ment of H. Rowan Gaither, Jr.). 

These documents were prepared for submission to the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations in connection with the 
testimony which I intended to give before that committee at the invi- 
tation of its counsel. 

3. Having been informed that no representative of the Ford Foun- 
dation will be heard by the committee, I submit these statements for 
the record and swear that they are true and correct to the best of my 
knowledge, information, and belief. 

H. Rowan Garrner, Jr. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 21st day of July 1954. 


THEODORE SELLIN, 
Vice Consul of the United States of Ame yuCd, 
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THe Forp Founpbarion 


This sworn statement is submitted on behalf of the Ford Founda- 
tion in compliance with a request dated July 2, 1954, from the a 
for the speci al committee of the House of Re presentatives, 83d C 
gress, to investigate tax-exempt foundations. 

The authorized purposes of the committee, as stated in House Reso- 
lution 217, are 
to determine if any foundations and organizations are using their resources 
for purposes other than the purposes for which they were established, and ¢ spe- 
cially to determine which such foundations and organizations are using their 
resources for un-American and subversive activities; for political purposes; 
propaganda, or attempts to influence legislation. 

With reference to those authorized purposes, I wish to state: 

The Ford Foundation devotes its resources entirely to the purposes 
for which it was established. As set forth in its charter, these are to 
“engage in charitable, scientific, and educational activities, all for the 
public welfare.” 

The Ford Foundation has not used any of its resources for un- 
American or subversive activities. 

The Ford Foundation has not used any of its resources for political 
purposes, propaganda, or attempts to intlue nee legislation. 

The trustees and st: ms of the foundation are loyal, responsible 
Americans. Our operating procedures insure responsible and careful 
decisions in hiring staff, planning our program, and making grants. 
The Ford Foundation’s entire program is almed at advancing the best 
interests of the American people. 

To aid the committee in completing its investigation and to answer 
the general allegations in the re ‘ord of these hearings, this statement 
is pr imarily a descr iption of the person nel, poli les and programs of 
the Ford Foundation. In se ps irate suppleme nts hereto, detailed 
answers are made to specific allegations against the Ford Foundation 
antl certain individuals and organizations associated with it. Before 
turning to those subjects, how ever, I must comment on certain pro 
cedures of this committee and on some of the testimony presented to it. 

The Ford Foundation, along with others, ha been maligned 1n 
public by the witnesses called by this committee in the opening weeks 
of the hearings. This testimony has ranged from sweeping Innué 
does to detailed allegations of wrongdoing. We have grave Aelia 
as to the validity of any of the material charges AGAINST American 
philanthropy and education, and insofar as they refer to the Ford 
Foundation, we state they are erroneous and baseless. We had hoped, 
of course, to have the opportunity of replying to the charges in public 
so that the real record of the Ford Foundation would be known to 
all those who may have been misled by those charges. We therefore 
regard the decision of the committee to discontinue public hearings 
and to limit the foundations’ defense to w1 itte n statements or closed 
sessions as a puzzling and unexpected act of injustice. However, we 
are ready to cooperate with the committee on the terms which it has 
set, because it is impers ative, in our view, that the committee now re 
ceive all the information it requires in order promptly to complete its 
investigation in every respect. 

To leave this investigation in any sense incomplete would be a re- 
flection on the Congress and a disservice to the public. Moreover, it 
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would leave the door ajar to repeated investigations with all of their 
immense cost in terms of time, money, and effort to the Congress and 
to the foundations, and their unavoidable effect on the morale, initia- 
tive, and freedom of scientific, educational, and charitable organiza- 
tions. Postponing or delaying completion of this investigation for 
any extensive period would produce these same undesirable effects. 

The second preliminary topic I would like to discuss relates to 
certam testimony presented in these hearings by staff members and 
by witnesses procured by the staff. These individuals have put before 
this committee a theory about foundations which is erroneous and 
which could cause grave damage. 

From the record of the public hearings, this theory appears to be 
about as follows: 

Most trustees of most foundations have had so little time to spare 
from other activities that the foundations have been taken over by 
staff members, who are running them for their own purposes. 

These schemers really make the decisions as to how foundation 
money is spent; they have a master plan for society; and they are 
intent upon reshaping the country to fit that plan. 

lo this end they have engineered a giant conspiracy, subverting our 
people, our institutions, and our Government to produce the major 
political, social, and economic changes of the past 50 years. 

Their partners in this conspiracy include the faculties and adminis- 
trators of American colleges and universities, the members of the 
learned and educational organizations of the country, and public 
servants in State and Federal Government. 

This theory is the sheerest nonsense. I believe this statement will 
show that it is false insofar as it is applied to the Ford Foundation. 
While I do not speak for the thousands of other American founda- 
tions, my experience in this field leads me to believe that the theory 
is no more applicable to them. 

Contrary to the premise of the theory, the trustees and officers of 
the Ford Foundation are neither dupes nor plotters, nor are they dele- 
lict in their duty. They are respected men of wide experience and 
alive to their responsibilities. 

In attempting to portray the historic changes of the twentieth cen- 
tury as the result of a conspir acy, the theory ignores such factors as 
two world wars; an economic depression of a proportions; the 
emergence of the United States and Russia as world leaders of con- 
flicting ideologies; the rise of nationalism and new nations in the less 
developed parts of the world; and vast scientific and technical change. 

A main element of the theory is that the conspiracy has long been 
spreading through all levels of American education. If so, one can 
only wonder how such a situation has escaped detection by thousands 
of local school boards, parent-teacher associations and school teachers. 
We think the theory is an affront to the commonsense of the American 
people, who have presumably been the objects of the conspiracy and 
whose major decisions it is said to have dictated. Contrary to the no- 
tion that our educational system has been subverted, we share with 
most Americans the view that our public and private schools have 
served us well and deserve considerable credit for the advances we as 
a Nation have achieved. 

Although the overwhelming majority of the press has derided the 
conspiracy theory presented in these proceedings, important segments 
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of the pu blic may have gai ed the impression 1 at it has been proved 
to the s satisf: iction of this committee. The other trustees ind I are 
concerned with this possibility. Ace rdingly, we hope this commit 


tee will take positive steps to dispel any such linpression, because It 
Carries ad: ami ging iImplicati hs not only ior ali private } il LANLATOT V 
but for all science and edu cation. 


PRIVATE PHILANTHROPY IN A FREE § LETY 


One of the most productive characte! stics of American | 
been the practice of voluntary giving for the public good. Si l 
very beginning of our history, the American people have recognized 
a duty to give to their churches and schools and to « haritable cau 
and they have looked upon the right to join together in private action 
for the public welfare as an important eiement lh the idea of a free 
society. 

In the past, private philanth ropic efforts were devoted largely t 
providing edue: ation, supporting re iefen and alleviati og humai ' 
fering. As the N; ation expanded, the toe sew philanthropy grew with 
it. Today private giving is related to every important charitable, 
scientific, educational, cultural, religious, eco! ymic and social need; 
and this breadth of voluntary effort is one of the sources of strenetl 
of our society. 


This is not to Say, of course, that private elvIng offers the only 
approach to our problems. Compared to the giant resources of Gov 
ernment, those of private philanthropy are meager. But in a free 
society some things, of course, are inappropriate to Government and 
must be handled by private means. The function of private giving, 
through foundations and otherwise, is something special. And the 
principle of private giving, I think, is vital. 

The American people, it is estimated, give $5,600 million a year to 
private efforts for those causes they wish to support. Of this amount 
however, less than 3 percent comes from foundations. We are thus 
dealing here with only a fraction, a small fraction, of private giving. 
At the same time, it 1S, I believe, an important fraction because there 
are things that a philanthropic foundation can do more efficiently 
than any other institution. The hopes of our people to solve some of 
their sorest problems often depend upon the existence of foundations 
even though they represent only 3 percent of our national philan 
thropic effort. 

Take for ex: imple the 5 vit: il work of s ‘ varchin gf out and ¢ liminat Ing 
some of the causes of human suffering, whether due to physical or to 
social factors. Foundations are particu larly able to ofr 
conduct these searches for several reasons: 

One is that such searches often risk unpopularity and misunder- 
standing, and it has often been difficult to obtain initial or continuous 
public financial support for them. Frequently only a foundation can 
take on this kind of responsibility. 

Second, such searches can require coordinated attacks on problems 
with sitiiole causes—juvenile delinquency, for examp le. Founda- 
tions can bring together into common endeavor the needed variety of 
persons W ith special skills and professional training. 

Third, such searches can be long and drawn out. Sometimes they 
fail completely. Because foundations can assume financi! risks 1 


ranize and 
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the initial phases of exploratory research that the general public or 
the Government cannot or should not take, they have often paved the 
way for more general public support of such endeavors. 

_ The fight against cancer is an example of such pioneering. The 
foundations were among the first to support organized research into 
this disease. Government participation came later. And finally the 
fight was so dramatized that millions of individuals began to make 
donations for an all-out attack. 

Incidentally, the fight against cancer illustrates the three basic types 
of work supported by the large foundations, which are the acquisition, 
dissemination, and application of knowledge. 

Scientists and scholars engaged in the search for new knowledge— 
if their findings upset the status quo—must sometimes fight for their 
discoveries tooth and nail. And foundations in supporting their 
researches must be prepared to join in the fight to defend the principal 
of freedom of inquiry. 

Man’s right to acquire knowledge and to use it freely is one of our 
noblest traditions. It was expressed in our earliest state papers, both 
in colonial days and in the early years of the Republic. The suppres- 
sion of ideas, and not the free exploration of them, was the great 
fear of our Foundation Fathers—as it must be ours. It was the author 
of our Declaration of Independence and the Virginia bill of rights 
who said: 

Here we are not afraid to follow truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate 
any error so long as reason is left free to combat it. 

This committee is conducting its inquiry at a time when reason is 
being challenged on many fronts. The basic propositions of our own 
national life have never existed in many areas of the world. Even 
where they have at one time existed they have now all too often 
been driven out. Freedom of inquiry, with all other liberties, is sup- 
pressed in a growing number of police states. Education in such 
countries has become a tool of autocratic control; its content dictated 
by the state and its use prescribed by the state. 

We have also seen, in a few harried years, man’s technical advances 
in some areas of knowledge so outstrip his progress in others that he 
stands in greater danger of their misuse. Scientific advances have in- 
evitably been followed by hew social, economic, and politic al problems. 
Men trained by knowledge and experience to deal with such problems 
have got to be brought together in patient, wise, and cooperative 
efforts. : 

The great responsibilities of our generation are to preserve our 
fundamental beliefs, to encourage progress and to solve in a peaceful 
way the social, economic, and political problems which confront us. 
Foundations are equipped to assist in these great undertakings. _ 

However, the potential usefulness of foundations at this critical 
time in history would be destroyed if the Nation were to forsake its 
heritage of freedom and accept the conspiracy theory advanced In 
the record of these hearings. This committee has received statements 
from earnest and informed men disproving this theory with clear and 
open expositions of the achievements and actual methods of their 
organizations. On behalf of the trustees of the Ford Foundation, ] 
join in rejecting this frightened and mistaken theory; we reject also 
the related allegations directed specifically against the Ford Founda- 


~~ 
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tion. In this connection, I am submitting, as supplement A to this 
statement, a detailed denial of such allegations. 


POLICIES AND OPERATIONS OF THE FORD FOUNDATION 


} 


The role of foundations has been so distorted in these proceedings, 
and their importan e so obs« ured, that it may assist the committee to 
know how one foundation, the Ford Fow datiot , took its place in 
American philanthropy and how it actually conducts its affairs. 

The remainder of this statement describes what the Ford Foundation 
is, how it operates and what it does. 

The Ford Foundation is a Mi higan mn nprofit corporation incor- 
porated in 1936. The trustees of the Ford Fou dat on, in addition to 
myself, are— 


Henry Ford II, chairman; president, Ford Motor ¢ 


Frank W. Abrams, associated with Standard Oil ¢ of New Jersey for 42 irs 
and chairman of its board at the time of his retire nt last year 
James F. Brownlee, partner of the New Yor! ves ent firm of J. H. W 
& Co.; 


John Cowles, publisher, Minneapolis Star and Tribune and chairman of the board, 
Des Moines Register and Tribune; 

Donald K. David, dean, Harvard Graduate S Ol of Busine Admir 

Mark Ethridge, publisher, Louisville Courier-Journal and Louisville Tin 

Benson Ford, vice president, Ford Motor C 

Laurence M. Gould, president, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. ; 


John J. McCloy, chairman, the Chase National Bank of the city of New York and 
former United States High Commissioner for Ge : 

Charles E. Wilson, president of the General Electric Co. until 1950 and now 
chairman, executive committee, W. R. Grace & Cx 

Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., judge of the I ted Stat District Court in Boston 
and president, board of overseers, Harvard Univer 


From 1936 to 1948 the income of the Ford Foundation was relatively 


small and its grants were made largely to local Michigan charities 
which the Ford family had a partlh lar interest. In the fall of 1948, 
the trustees anticipated greatly expanded resources due to the sett! 
ment of the estates of Mr. Henry Ford and Mr. Edsel Ford. ‘They felt 
that to allocate this money wisely, they would have to begin by ide 


tifying those urgent human prob ms to the solution of which a fom 
dation might make effective contribution. 

To aid them in this task the trustees decided to appoint a study com 
mittee which would draw upon the advice of the best minds of the 
country. The comimittee’s task Was to qd fine an | examine the most 
pressing needs and to recommend a policy and program to the trustees. 
1 was asked by the trustees to organize and direct that committee. 

The study committee agreed at the outset that its purpose was not 
to compile a comprehensive catalog of projects which the foundation 
might undertake, but to identify the areas where problems were 
most serious and where the foundation m oht make the most slg- 
nificant contribution to human welfare. 

This committee was hard at work for many months. We believe 
the conclusions and recommendations of the committee were influenced 
by the best judgment of our times. Hundreds of leading Americans 
were consulted in lengthy personal interviews. Advisers represented 
every major segment of American life, and every field of knowledge. 
The committee secured the opinions and points of view of officials in 
State and Federal Government, representatives of the United Nations 
and its affiiliated agencies, business and professional leaders, and the 
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heads of many private organizations. Administrators and teachers 

leading universities and colleges contributed generously of their 
time and thought. The views of military leaders and of labor were 
sought and obtained. Conferences were held with the heads of many 
small enterprises as well as those of large corporations. 

Experts were asked for recommendations not only on problems 
vithin their special fields, but on more general problems as well. 
Incidentally, experts from the physical and medical sciences who 
were consulted by the committee agreed that the most urgent needs 
for foundation action were in the area of the social sciences, even 
though attention to their own special fields might thereby be post- 
poned. 

I would like to add that this practice of consulting the best avail- 
able outside experts has since been steadfastly followed by the founda- 
tion in its operations. Each year we obtain the opinions of hundreds 
of consultants and advisers on the various parts of our programs. 

The results of the study, including the proposed areas in which the 
Ford Foundation would spend its funds, were adopted by the trustees 
and were published and widely distributed in September, 1950, The 
five major areas of foundation attention announced at that time still 
form the basis of its program today. These can be briefly described : 
The foundation supports efforts to promote international understand- 
ing and peace because without peace civilization may well be doomed. 
It aids the strengthening of democratic institutions and processes be- 
cause they are fundamental to human welfare. It helps programs to 
make our free ecenomy stronger and more stable because economic 
health is necessary to man’s attainment of his other goals. It believes 
that education is vital to a free people, and supports its advancement 
on all levels. Finally, it holds that a better understanding of man 
will aid his progress, and therefore supports projects to increase such 
know ledge. 

The trustees I listed are responsible for determining policy to guide 
the foundation in contributing to these objectives and for approving 
und authorizing the specific actions undertaken in pursuit of them. 
They fully recognize this responsibility and spend a great deal of time 

irrying it out. All foundation expenditures are made pursuant to a 
specific grant, appropriation or authorization by the trustees. The 
trustees establish and review the procedures for following up the 
results of grants. They select the foundation’s principal policy 
making personnel and review operating procedures, including those 
for the selection and supervision of other personnel. 

Formal meetings of the trustees are held at least quarterly, and each 
lasts at least 2 days. Prior to each meeting, the trustees receive a com- 
prehensive docket setting forth the background of each proposal sched 
uled for consideration at that meeting, including such details as the 
history, organization, and operations of the proposed grantee, the 
qualifications of the personnel involved, and the comments of advisers 
used in the development of the project. Between formal meetings, the 
other officers and I frequently consult with individual trustees to re- 
view new proposals or consider operating matters. Ad hoc committees 
of the trustees are established to deal with special program or ad- 
ministrative matters from time to time. Such a committee may con- 
tinue work on a major grant from its preliminary stage, before it is 
ever incorporated in a docket, until the grant has been completed and 
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the followup action taken. In addition, most of the truste 
members of either the executive or finance committees, which meet 
often with the chairman, Mr. Ford, and with me. 

The trustees of the Ford Foundati take their re spons bilities most 
seriously. They feel deeply that the purpose of their effort 1s the ad 
vancement of the public welfare and that the resources of the founda 
tion are devoted to the public interest. 

At the same time, they are responsible for the management 0 
organization which is private, 1 depe ident, nonpolitical and 
governmental. The philosophy which pervade their actions rests 


squarely on the American concept of private init jative and free ente1 
prise. They are guided always by the respons bility to act in the public 
interest, but as priv: ate individuals opera ig a private orgal it1oO 


they ae accept the full respons ibility for their decisions. l‘o this 
end they have formulated a number of general policies. I would lik 
to mention four in particular: 

First, the foundation’s funds can be elven on ly for scientific, educa 
tional and charitable purposes. These are its charter purposes and 
are the permissible areas of operation for tax exempt organiz itions. 
All of its private domestic grantee organizations are themselves exempt 
from Federal income taxes under section LO] 6) of the Inter) ul Re \ 
nue Code. As representatiy s of the Internal Revenue Service test 
fied to this committee, no un-American, subversive, or Ear il on val 
zation can receive or retain this exemption privileg re. Foundation 
operating policy and procedures assure that its tacts will not go for 
un-American or subversive activities, or for propaganda fou 
attempts to influence legislation. After I have described the program 
of the foundation, I believe it will be clear that the activities supported 
by the foundation adhere strictly to basic American traditions and 
pr ine iples. It should also be clear that these activities are not prop- 

agandistic or partisan even though they involve subjects which are 
from time to time in the area of public de bate and controversy. Prop- 
aganda and partisanship are excluded from research and educational 
activities by the high standards of objectivity and scholarship which 
the foundation insists upon in its grantees. 

Second, the foundation has to have a program so that it can select 
from thousands of applic ations those relatively few it can support 
with its limited resources, The » ord Foundation endeavors to make 
grants only for those proiecta.¥ hi 
the program objectives I have outlined. Projects must be sponsored 
and conducted by reliable organizations and competent persons By 
its program the Ford Foundation concentrates dollars and efforts 
upon what are felt to be unportant needs instead of scattering its 
funds inadequately and wastefully over a u large number of projects. 

Third, the- foundation tries to administer its gifts in ways whiel 
give general stre a to its grantees scho 10 
vate org: nizations n addition to hel} ping accomplish the parti ular 
purposes of its ae 

Fourth, the foundation seeks new op yportunitie s for service arising 
from changing needs and conditions. It continuously reexamines its 
program and plans. Its arrangements with its grantees are such that 
the foundation retains the freedom to change its own program or to 
shift emphasis within its program. 


] 
i h cieariyv en brace one or more ot 


r 
ls, colleges, and other pri 
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I believe that the foundation’s adherence to these general policies, 
as shown by the detailed record of its operations, answers the allega- 
tions of the staff and its witnesses. It also answers the major ques- 
tions with which this committee is concerned. 


HOW A GRANT IS MADE 


The board of trustees makes the grants of the Ford Foundation. 
The only exception is a very limited number of small grants which I 
am authorized by the trustees to make when emergency needs arise 
between meetings of the board. I make no recommendation to the 
board on grants without first getting the advice of the officers of the 
foundation, which is based on extensive staff studies and reports. 

The vice presidents and secretary constitute a program committee 

which meets several times a week and reports to me its findings on 
every grant proposal. This involves not only an appraisal of the 
proposed project but a careful inquiry into the qualifications of the 
ency conducting it. 
If a project is approved by me for recommendation to the board, 
t is then fully analyzed in materials supplied to the trustees for their 
study well in advance of their meetings. Rejections of important 
proposals are also reviewed by the board of trustees. 

In voting to support an activity, the trustees specify such terms 
and conditions as they think necessa=y for its e yeep execution. 

Let me give you an ex ample of the processing of a grant: 

\t their last meeting the trustees voted to make a or ane of $500,000 
to the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania for a study of con- 
sumer expenditures, income, and savings in the United States. This 
ion was the culmination of months of study, investigation, and 
onsultation by the foundation’s staff; of a careful appraisal of the 
results of this work by several trustees individually before their meet- 
ing: and of discussion and inquiry at the meeting itself. 


rot 
L¢ 


The proposal had originated 6 months earlier. At a cost of more 
than $1 million, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics had 
gathered data on consumer behavior in interviews with 12.500 fam- 
li 91 cities. The original purpose was to revise and improve 
the Consumers’ Price Index. This initial purpose was fulfilled, but 


Government funds were not available to finance additional analysis 
of the data which would be of great usefulness to economists, sociol 
ogists, and marketing and advertising experts. A general public bene 
fit would also accrue, since economists are generally agreed that a 
greater knowledge of consumer behavior would be useful in under- 
standing and minimizing fluctuations in the economy as a whole. 

The desirability of tabulating and further an: ilyzing the data was 
initially brought to the attention of the Ford Foundation by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in December 1953. In January 1954, mem- 
bers of the foundation staff discussed the project in greater detail 
with Mrs. Aryness J. Wickens, Deputy Commissioner of Labor Sta 
tistics, and Mr. Robert Behlow, the Bureau’s Coordinator of special 
projects. It was decided that Mrs. Wickens would hold a series of 
conversations with various universities to explore the possibility of a 
cooperative project. As a result, the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania was selected to partici- 
pate in the project. 
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In April 1954, the Wharton School, with the assistance of the Bu- 
reau, submitted to the foundation a detailed proposal on the project's 
scope, general purposes, and uses. They submitted descriptions of the 
source of books of basic data to be prepared by the Bureau and of 
research studies to be undertaken by the Bureau, the Wharton School, 
and faculty personnel of the University of Michigan, Yale University, 
and the Carnegie Institute of Te hnology. They also gave details 
ofa proposed budget for the project, in addition to many other exh ts 
and schedules. 

The foundation then sent copies of the proposal to seven independ 
ent, outside experts for their appraisal. 


Dr. Neil H. Jacoby, member of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers; 
Dean E. T. Grether, School of Business Administration, University of California 
(Berkeley) ; 


Professor Bertrand Fox, director of research, Graduate Scho of Business 
Administration, Harvard University ; 
Professor Theodore Schultz, department of eco iics, University of Chicago; 


Professor George Katona, program director, survey research center, University 
of Michigan; 

Dr. Ralph A. Young, director of research, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System; and 

Professor Franco Modigliani, School of Industrial Administration, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 


nm aL: : 3 : ; 
he consensus of this group was very favorable and resultec 
: ‘ P 1 | Pee ts ° 4 
structive suggestions for the conduct of tne project. 
Tl li 1° . 1 } 1 I, . 1 
ne vallaity Of the sample used by the bureau In assempd oO 
. . * s . _ 
original data was the subje ‘t of consu ( With tnree erpel ( 


sample design: 
J. Stevens Stock, Alfred Politz Research, Ine.: 
Veroil D. Reed, vice president, a. Wa tel 1} ompson Co.: a i 


W. Edwards Deming, Bureau « e Budget and New Yor 
University. 
These men all endorsed the sample used. 
Conferences were then held with those w] Ww ld be 
for conducting the project: 
Dean C,. Canby, Balderston, the Wharton School; 
Dr. Dorot 1V Brady, Chief, LD) VISI of P1 ees and ( 


Living, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Dr. Irwin Friend, professor of finance, University of Per 
sylvania; and 
Dr. Raymond T. Bowman. professor of economics, U1 el 
of Pennsylvania. 
The proposed 
sible to provi e for nearly ail the n point f the pre ie GC 
though the requested funds were reduced from $688,150 to $500,00¢ 
During April the vice president responsible for economic develo} 
ment and administration programs and the staff member who had 
assisted him in investigating and preparing the proposal presented 


it te the foundation’s program committee, where it w the subitect 
ofa series of meetings. The comm tte approy id it and transmitted it 


tome. I reviewed it, approved it, and asked the secretary to sum 
rize the proposal, with my recommendation, for inclusion in the docket 
being prepared for the trustees’ May meeting. A ft r t] - and } ! I 


i] di 


to the meeting, the proposal was the subject of several di 
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tween individual trustees and various officers of the foundation. At 
the meeting, the proposal was repeated by oral summary; and, after 
dis SCcussion, the trustees voted a orant for the project. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH GRANTEES 


The Ford Foundation is almost entirely a grant-making institution. 
While it occasionally administers activities directly, by far the major 
part of its program consists of the gift of money to others. From 
the outset the trustees adopted the policy of avoiding direct operations 
wherever practicable. Among other results, this polie: y makes a large 
operating staff unnecessary. It guarantees a wide and continuing 
representation of many different viewpoints. It enables the founda- 
tion to take advantage of the specializations offered by various existing 
institutions. It retains flexibility for the foundation. Finally, it 
enables the foundation to strengthen the grantees themselves and to 
support that multiplicity of educ ational and scientific organizations 
which is in itself necessary in a free society. 

Direet grants —A considerable part of the foundation’s program 
is in the form of direct grants to colleges, universities, or other oper 
ating institutions. Such grants are made after careful consideration 
of the merits of proposals and also of the qualifications of the indi- 
vidual or organization that would carry it out. 

Once a grant is made to support a project, full responsibility is 
placed upon the grantee for its effective execution subject to the terms 
und conditions of the grant. Within those limits, the foundation 
makes no attempt to direct the detailed administration of the project, 
influence its course, or control its results. Of course, it follows up 
to determine that the funds are properly expended for the purposes 
of the grant and to learn what has been accomplished. But discharg- 
ing this responsibility is to be carefully distinguished in every way 
from the domination or direction of grantees. 

“Intermediaries.” —A formulation sometimes finds it useful to work 
through an inde pendent outside agency in administering a program. 
There is nothing sinister or mysterious : about the use of such agencies— 
which are sometimes called “intermediaries”—nor do they constitute 
bottlenecks or centers of control. They often take care of the admin- 
istration of projects involving several operating agencies, such as a 
program of coordinated study by several universities. Their service 
to foundations provides a practical business solution to a variety of op 
erating problems, 

The Social Science Research Council, for example, performs the 
valuable function of bringing together individuals of common schol- 
arly or technical interest and serves as a cle: aring house of information. 
Many scholarly organizations serve as foundation intermediaries and 
fill a real need for interuniversity and intergroup organization. Such 
agencies are indispensable if rapid development of education and re- 
search is to continue. 

When the services of an intermediary are needed, the Ford Founda- 
tion prefers to support a competent agency that is already established 
in the field and let it deal directly with other groups and individuals 
in the selection and support of individual projects. Sometimes, how- 
ever, qualified intermediary organizations to carry out a particular 
kind of program do not exist, and i in such eases the foundation coop- 
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erates in establishing a new organization to fill the need. Six such 
independent grant-making organizations have been established: The 
fund for the Advancement of Education: the Fund for Aduit Edu- 
cation; East European Fund, Inc.; the Fund for the Republic, bh 
Resources for the Future, Inc.; and Intercultural Publications, Ine. 

Each of these organizations has its own independent board of direc 
tors, and its own staff. I make reference to these particular inte! 
mediaries at this point because it allows me to clear up a confusion 
reflected in the views of some witnesses in these proceedings. It is 


i 


often assumed that the staff members of these organizations are em- 


iC. s 


i 


ployees of the Ford Foundation, which they are not; or that their 
detailed administration is my responsibility or that of the foundation's 
trustees, which it is not. The trus stees are fully acquainted w ith their 
proposed programs, but these intermediar y organizations are re | on 
sible for the selection of projects to carry out om programs. They 
are not subsidiaries or divisions of the Ford Foundation. Their crea- 
tion enabled the foundation to focus the special skills and competence 
of their respective organizations on detailed and technical activities 
in specific areas. It gave broad re presentation to new viewpoints It 
tended to decentralize rather than to centralize edenialaibediien of pro}- 
ects. And it enabled the foundation to remain a small and flexible 
organization. The performance of these organizations has confirmed 
the soundness of the trustees’ judgment in establishing them. 


EXAMPLES OF FORD FOUNDATION PROJECTS 


I turn now to examples of projects the Ford Foundation has sup- 
ported since 1950 when it began full-scale operations. | 

During the period January 1951 to December 31, 1953, we committed 
a total of approximately $119 million. Of this sum, about $87,500,000 
went to United States institutions operating within the United States, 
and another $19 million went to the United States institutions operat 
ing abroad. The amount that went directly to foreign institutions was 
$12,500,000. 

Every cent of this money has been spent for one ultimate purpose 
a stronger American society and a stronger free world. Within this 
broad purpose the grants made have been directed towards | or more 
of the 5 program objectives announced by the trustees in 1950. The 
full list of foundation grants has, of course, been made available to this 
committee and to the general public. 
Support of education 

The Ford Foundation has spent the largest share of its funds since 
1950 in the field of education. Indeed, the eeprom of education in 
the broader sense encompasses most of our activities. The foundation’s 
assistance for research and training in foreign policy and world affairs, 
for the study of human behavior, for work on problems in economic 
development and administration, ete pe gm understanding and better 
functioning of free institutions, has all, in a sense, been aid to educa- 
tion—education directed to the deve Motel nt of the free and self-reliant 
mind and the growth of the human spirit. 

In its approach to problems of education, the foundation does not 
attempt to promote any particular point of view. It is governed by 
the belief that in democratic countries there should be no single school 
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of thought concerning education and no central point of control, either 
in the hands of government or in the hands of some private group. We 
believe that our ‘public -school systems must remain under decentralized 
control and that our private schools, colleges, and universities must 
retain their independence. To whatever extent our schools are drawn 
under central control, our democracy is to that extent weakened. 

We believe also that our dual system of private and tax-supported 
institutions of higher education must be preserved. Despite the excel- 
lence of our State colleges and universities and the extensive diversity 
of their control, we regard the continuance of private colleges and 
universities as a most important national obligation. 

Within this century the demands made upon these various institu- 
tions have been immense. The number of our young people attending 
college has increased almost tenfold: there are today some 214 million 
students in college. The growth of the demands on both elementary 
and secondary schools has been no less spectacular. 

An enormous burden has correspondingly been thrown upon the 
teaching profession, and upon the administrative structure and facil- 
ities of our schools and universities. Intensifying this strain have been 
such other factors as the growing comple xity of industrial life, with 
its requirements for training in vocational skills, and the dislocations 
resulting from the draft. 

The trustees’ appraisal of the opportunities for foundation action 
in advancing education brought them to the conclusion that two in- 
dependent nonprofit organizations should be established to deal with 
some of the complex problems in education today. These were cre- 
ated in March 1951 and are headed by distinguished boards of direc- 
tors. One is the Fund for the Advancement of Education, the pur- 
pose of which is to encourage and improve formal or institutional 
education, and which is under the chairmanship of Owen J. Roberts, 
former Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The other, the Fund for Adult Education, has been established to 
sup isn education for those whose formal schooling is finished, and 
is under the chairmanship of Clarence Francis, until recently chair- 
man of the board of General Foods Corp. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education concentrates upon 
five major educational object ives. These are— 

Clarifying the function of the various parts of the educational 
system so they can work together more effectively ; 

Improving the preparation of teachers at all levels of the educa- 
tion system ; 

Improving curricula; 

Developing increased financial support for educational insti- 
tutions; and 

Equalizing educational opportunity. 

As of the end of 1953, the foundation had made grants aggregat- 
ing $30,850,580 to this fund. The fund, in turn, had disbursed 
$29,949,568 for the benefit of hundreds of colleges, school systems, and 
teachers throughout all of the 48 States. 

As of December 31. 1953. grants of $22,400,000 had been made to 
the Fund for Adult Education. After an initial period of surveys and 
experimentation, the fund’s program was devoted largely to adult 
study and discussion activities involving the collaboration of a great 
many voluntary groups and associations. 
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Of the foregoing sum, $9 million was granted to he lp extend and 
develop educational television. The fund offered to match money 
raised locally for building and operating educational television sta 
tions in about thirty cities and university centers. Stations already 
are on the air with fund assistance in Madison, Wis.: San Francisco, 

Calif.; East Lansing, Mich.; and Pittsburgh, Pa. and others soon 
ai be operating. With help from the fund, a center to prod ice and 
exchange program materials for these stati ns has been established 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The foundation has felt from the beginning that it should t to 
help develop the educational possibilities of standard tele ‘VISIO 
Through its TV radio workshop, the foundation supports the pro 
duction ot OMNIBUS, a 90-minute television program designed to 
demonstrate that commercial television may serve as a cultural and 
educational medium and still attract a large audience. 


» . . . 
L CAUCE and ante rnational unde standine 


Throughout most of their history, the religious spirit and humani 
tarian motives of the American people have led them to give help to 
people abroad. In more recent years, the recognition has grown that 
such help is also in our enlightened self-interest, since our own fre 
doms and even our survival can now depend on happenings thou 


sands of miles from our shores. Because of this recognition the 


American peop le are carrying unprecedented burdens in an effort to 
establish a just peace throughout the world. In this effort the Ford 
Foundation feels it Cah as a pt ivate agency play a small but s oO! fi 
cant role. 

In its international activities, the Ford Foundation supports thre 
kinds of proje ts: foreign econohiie developn ent, re eare] | { 


Ing Ih overseas problems, and educational act Vil} on 1nte 
affairs. 

Economic deve lopme nt.—These proje ts are concentrated in Sout! 
and Southeast Asia and the Middle East. The emerging powers in 
these areas are important to the United States and to the free world. 
Their choice between the democratic forms of government they preter 
and the totalitarian forms which threaten them, depends largely upon 
their ability to make political and economic progress. ‘The trustees 
have responded to requests of governments and ie institutions 
in these areas for assistance in the production of food, in improving 
the techniques of village industry and in basie education. In India, 
for example, aid has been given to the Allahabad Agricultural In- 
stitute, which is supported by 5 American and 2 British religious or- 
ganizations, to train a group of leaders who can teach better agri 
cultural techniques in the villages. In Pakistan, the foundation has 
helped to establish a polytechnic institute and industrial training cen 
ter, to ease the acute shortage of mechanically skilled workers in that 
country. In the Middle East, aid has been given the American Uni- 
versity in Beirut for creation and support of an experimental farm 
and applied agricultural research program. 

Overse 18 training and research—The trustees recognized that the 
United States, in exercising its responsibilities of world leadership, 
has been handicapped by inadequate knowledge of other parts of the 
world and by a dearth of tr: ained people. They decided, therefore, 
to support research and training projects on foreign areas in Ameri- 
can universities for at least 5 years. The University of Michigan, 
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for example, received a grant last year under which a number of 
graduate students was taken to the Near and Middle East for field 
training under faculty supervision. Another example was the grant 
to the Hoover Institute and Library at Stanford University to im- 
prove its collection of materials on Asia and the Near and Middle 
Kast. 

Educational activities on international probl ms.—If our capacity 
to work toward peace is to be increased, there must be a broad base of 
public understanding of international problems both in the United 
States and abroad. The trustees, therefore, have authorized the sup- 
port of a variety of educational activities involving the dissemination 
of information and knowledge through voluntary organizations, pub- 
lications, and other media. A grant to the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, for example, enabled it to organize a study group on United 
States-Soviet Union relations composed of business and industrial 
leaders, scientists and scholars, to analyze the issues in conflict between 
the free nations and the Soviet Union. The foundation also has fa- 
cilitated the travel and interchange of scholars and others, such as 
4-H Club leaders, to increase their general understanding of inter- 
national affiairs. 

In response to a special opportunity to strengthen an outpost of 
freedom surrounded by Soviet-controlled territory, the foundation 
has made grants to build a library and lecture hall at the Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin, which was established following the war by students 
and teachers who fled the Communist-dominated university in the 
Soviet sector of the city. 

Sometimes our efforts in distant parts of the world are misconstrued. 
For example, a well-known newscaster said a few months ago: 

The Ford Foundation has allocated 250,000 American dollars to the American 
Council of Learned Societies for the study of Telegu. It has handed over a 
quarter of a million dollars for the study of Telegu, which is a neglected 
oriental language spoken mainly in Hyderabad India * * * If the disturbed 
dead could turn in their graves, Old Henry would be whirling tonight. 

Actually, only a few thousand dollars of the total grant went for 
work on Telegu. But more important than that are the following 
facts: Telegu is today the language of more than 30 millions of Indians. 
Most of them live in Andhra on the eastern coast of India. It is true 
that the language has been neglected—by us, but not by the Russians. 
Telegu-language publications from Moscow are distributed every day. 
There is a Russian-Telegu dictionary. There is no comparable English 
dictionary. The Ford Foundation believes it is money well spent to 
help bridge the language gap between the United States and those 
millions of Indians. 

Neither the laws of this country nor the articles of incorporation 
of the foundation prohibit or limit philanthropic activity abroad, and 
such activity is in keeping with some of the finest traditions of Ameri- 

in life. It is also in line with the policies of the American Govern- 
ment, which is carrying on large-scale assistance programs in foreign 
areas, 

In working abroad, the activities of a foundation must be consistent 
with the established goals of our Government; and our operating pro- 
cedures and policies assure such consistency. But a foundation cannot 
become a mere tool of Government policy, or it will certainly end by 
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compromising both the Government and itself and diminishing the 
effectiveness of its own activity. 

Operating in countries on the border of the Communist world, as we 
do, has its risks. These are sectors where Communist and democratic 
ideas are in conflict every day. The foundation has not, of course, 
worked in Communist countries, and we would withdraw our support 
from a country the minute a Communist takeover appeared inevitable. 
But we are W illing to enter the fieht to help people protect their free 
dom—even though at times the tide seems to be running against them, 


even though their country may not do everything exactly to our liking 
Che alternative is to leave the battlefield to communism. 


7 he stre nathe nindg oF de moe ratic institutions 


The Ford Foundation hopes to strengthen democratie institutions 
and processes because they are fundamental to the advancement of 
human welfare. In considering how to work toward this vitally 
important objective, the trustees and their advisers have had to assess 
the stresses and strains put upon Amercan democrac y by the upheavals 
of the first half of this century and especially by the internal and 
external threats of communism. In this connection the trustees 
decided after many months of careful staff work and consultation to 
establish the Fund for the Republic, Inc. This new, independent, 
nonpartisan organizat ion, devoted tothe problem of ache ving security 
with freedom and justice, has received $15 million from the founda 
tion. I am submitting a separate report on the details of this fund’ 
establishment as supplement B to this statement. 


The trustees in analyzing our democratic strengths and weaknesses 
were led to a consideration of interracial relations. To increase the 


orant of 


Negro’s opportunity for education, the foundation made 
$1 million % the United Negro College Fund, Inc. 

We have been coneerned with the need for in pre ving the adminis 
tration of criminal justice. To this end a grant of $50,000 was made 
to the American Bar Foundation, created by the American Bar Asso 
ciation. 

Three groups seeking to improve the efficiency of Government at all 
levels have been supported : The National Civil Service Leag ie, the 
National Municipal League, and the Public Administration Clearing 
House. 

Underlying their conside ration of this part of the program was an 
awareness on the part of the trust of the need for a widespread 
understanding of American ideals and traditions. They therefore 
have supported a number of important activities directed toward this 
end, in addition to the Fund for the Republic. The Advert ising Coun- 
cil, Inc., received $50,000, matched by funds from other sources, for a 
restatement of our mn itional beliefs and ideals. Through the fund for 
Adult Education, $500,000 went to the American Library Association 
to provide opportunities and materials for study and discussion of the 
basic national documents, ideas and experiences that const itute the 
American heritage. Almost 300 groups in 28 States are already par 
ticipating in this program. Again through this fund, over a nied 
dollars of foundation money went into the development of recorded 
educational radio programs. The first of these—a series of 13 
dramatized the life and work of oe Jefferson and was broadeast 
over 168 stations throughout the Nation. The National Broadcasting 
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Co. in cooperation with the National Association of Edueational 
Broadcasters adapted a part of the series for television, and the scripts 
were also published in book form. 

7 he be h wioral sciences 

All the areas of the foundation’s program concern the behavior of 
human beings. Clearly, the success of efforts to eliminate war, to 
trengthen free societies and to lift civilization to higher levels depends 
upon man’s better understanding of himself. We recognize that our 
present knowledge of human behavior is inadequate, and that there 
are too few peop le capab le of adding to this knowledge or even able to 
ipply effectively whi it is now known. 

The foundation’s interest in this field is in no sense diminished by 
the difficulties which men face in the advance toward knowledge of 
human behavior, and by the fact that quick results are not to be ex- 
pected. Here again is an area of effort that appears peculiarly appro- 
priate to a foundation. Societies make progress when they can invest 
ubstantial resources in the acquisition of knowledge and in the train- 
ing of scientists and scholars, and when they have faith that the invest- 
ment will ultimately yield worthwhile returns. The foundation shares 
the faith of this country in scientific knowledge and education. In 
promoting the study of man it has confidence that the institutions and 
scholars it supports will in the long run contribute to the solution of 
many of man’s proble ms. 

The foundation’s program to increase understanding of human be- 
havior includes grants to universities and other educational organiza- 
tions (1) to improve the competence of behavioral scientists and 
scholars; (2) to improve the sciences and disciplines which are con- 
cerned with behavior; (3) to improve the methods employed by the 
universities and scholars in seientific research and training; and (4) 
to strengthen the basic resources of universities and colleges that are 
engaged in training and research in human behavior. 


Economic devi lopme nt 

Another major objective of the Ford Foundation is to help keep our 
economy viable and stable because economic health is nece ssary to 
man’s attainment of his other goals. In developing this program “and 
in screening the many worthwhile applications submitted to the foun- 
dation, the trustees and oflicers have sought the advice of numerous 
American businessmen and economists. The grant to the Wharton 
School described earlier is an example of one of the ways in which 
the foundation is attempting to enhance our economic strength by 
assisting research and training in our educational institutions, 

Another type of activity was the establishment of Resources for 
the Future, Inc., an independent agency concerned with the whole 
yroblem of wise use of our national resources. This agency sponsored 
the Mid-Century Conference, which was held in Washington last 
year, to discuss various aspects of the conservation, development, and 
use of our resources. More than 1,500 persons, including the President 
of the United States, took part. Here many different views, includ- 
ing those of industry, agriculture, labor, consumers, and Government, 
converged and often conflicted. The nonpartisan sponsorship of the 
conference and the objective methods by which it was conducted show 
how a foundation can properly support activities on subjects that 
are often controversial, 
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Manpower is a critical national resource, and as such is anothet 
subject of interest to the foundation. In the present period of | 
paredness we must obviously make the maximum use of our nan 


power. lhe foundation has provided substantial support to Colum 
| niversity for the National Man power Council, established in 1951. 


Other projects looking toward e ohnomic development and political 
stability, particularly in the newer nations of the free world, have 
received substantial support by grants to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology : 

The foregoing outline of some of the activities of the Ford Founda- 
tion suggests the scope and character of our program as of today, 
after 31 years of expanded operat s. We expect this program con 
tinually tO evolve as conditions change \so | problems cot e nearel 
to solution and new problen s arise, the foundation must be able to 
respond and move in new directions. We will make mistakes, and 
may incur criticism. But our usefulness is really at an end if ever we 
become more interested in play @ it safe than in ser ne humanity. 

The Ford Foundation is a voune fou tion. It took it piace 
among the large philanthropic organizations with its expanded pro- 


gram only in 1950, But even though it is still in the formative perio 
of finding the most effective wavs to serve the public welfare, it has 
had the opportunity and priv lege to meet tho isands ot people, n 


cluding representatives of hundreds of private organiz: Lr" 
dedicated to the common good. It has therefore had a1 01 





tunity to observe American private philanthropy in action, and to 


become acquainted with the people who run the organizations that 
constitute important parts of philanthropy. It has also had the 
opportunity to study the benefactions which flow in increasing volume 
from philanthropy to education, science, and charity. 

The trustees and ollicers of the Ford Kou aation, the refore, ive 
no hesitancy in defending the institutions and individuals that make 


up American private philanthropy. We attach great importance to 
the successful defense of private philanthropy in America because 
it is an important exercise of the ! : 


1 


rivate association d 
private action, and we have seen the collapse of free forms of society 


where such rights are curtailed. We think the public interest has not 
been served through the attacks whicl thin the last 2 years have 


twice been leveled on so vital a part of our free and den 

To date the record of this committee, because of its a 
preoccupation with alleged shortcomings of foundations, has virti ally 
ignored the great contributions of foundations to the public welfare. 


i itic system 
Imost complete 


l 
} 


To leave the record in this imbal ince WO ild be inconsistent with this 
committee’s declared purpose of conducting a fair inquiry. 

The Ford Foundation respectfully submits that this committee has 
an unusual opportunity to render a great service at the time it makes 
its report to the Congress: : 

First, it can dispel public misunderstanding by denoun ing all 
irresponsible testimony given in its public hearings insinuating 
that foundations have been party to a subversive conspiracy : 

Second, it can restate and reaffirm the vital role of private phi 
lanthropy in America and in the free wot ld: 
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Third, it can encourage the maintenance and growth of con 
ditions under which philanthropy can flourish as an integral and 
indispensable part of the total American democratic system; and 

Fourth, it can testify to all the adherence of the vast part of 
\merican philanthropy to the law, to public policy, and to ou 
national objectives. 

We hope that the committee will choose this constructive course. 


SUPPLEMENT A 


Repty py THE Forp Founparion To ALLEGATIONS DtRECTED SPECIFT- 
cALLY AGaAtnst Ir ConTAINED IN THE RECORD OF THE COMMITTEE'S 
Pus.iic HEARINGS TO DATE 


During the course of this investigation, several statements have 
been made attacking purposes, personnel and programs of the Ford 
oe These statements or allegations appear in the speech 

Mr. Reece before the House of Represt ntatives on July 27, 1953, 
when he presented House Resolution 217, which speech has now been 
repeated in the record of this committee; in re ports subseque ntly pre 
pared by the committee staff; and in the testimony of certain witnesses. 

xcept for a few miscellaneous criticisms, these allegations follow 
two general themes: that certain present or former employees of the 
foundation are of “dubious” loyalty, and that certain grants have been 
made to individuals or organizations of questionable loyalty or for 
quest ionable purposes. 

We believe the record of this committee’s hearings does not sub- 
stantiate these allegations. An examination of the press releases of 
the committee and the transcript of the hearings strongly suggests 
that many of the allegations—having been made perhaps carelessly or 
for partisan purposes—have now been forgotten, if not actually dis- 
avowed, by their authors. 

We recognize therefore that it is not necessary to deal with all these 
allegations as if they were well-documented and seriously intended. 
Indeed it is impossible to deal with all the innuendoes and implica- 
tions, for often the statements are vague and ambiguous; and it seems 
unnecessary to bother with those clearly irrelevant to the scope of the 
inquiry, as for example the farfete hed charge that the Ford, Rocke- 
feller, and Carnegie Foundations have violated the antitrust laws. 

Nevertheless, we believe that the dignity and prestige of the Con- 
gress give even trivial and baseless comments a certain standing once 
they become part of the official record. It is our hope, by presenta- 
tion of the following information, to set the record right and, insofar 
as we are able, to prevent further undeserved injury to the individuals 
and institutions concerned. 


I. CHARGES REGARDING THE LOYALTY OF CERTAIN PRESENT OR FORMER 
EMPLOYEES 


We state for the record as follows : 

1. Since the beginning of full-scale operations in 1950, the Ford 
Foundation has hired several hundred full-time, part-time and tem- 
porary employees, consultants and advisers. To the best of our knowl- 
edge and information, the record does not contain a single instance 
of anyone having been hired in any capacity by the Ford Foundation 





ohne 
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who had ever been a member of the Communist Party or of any oth 
subversive organization. 

2. In the hiring of personnel, the foundation follows the practices 
of any well-managed private organization. A careful investigation is 
made of the competence, character and integrity of all potential em- 
ployees before they are hired. Regular supervision is of course exer- 
cised over employees after they are hired, and in no instance to date 
has any incident arisen or any information been discovered leading 
us to doubt the loyalty of any employee. 

3. Based on the f foregoing, we believe the officers and staff of the 
Ford Foundation are, without exception, men and women of com 
petence, integrity and loyalty. 

The foundation has care fully reviewe “ the allegations which have 
been pli iced in the record of this investigation against various of its 
janie In general the allegations involve no more than legitimate 
differences of opinion between the person criticized and the critic. 
But by the clever use of innuendo, the suggestion is conveyed that there 
is something “dubious” if not actually subversive about the person 
with whom the critic disagrees. 

Without exception, we reject the insinuations made in the record 
of the hearings of this committee to date that certain Ford Foundation 
employees are disloyal or subversive. Based on our investigations we 
believe these insinuations are erroneous and without substance. We 
are forced to the conclusion that the purpose in giving circulation to 
the allegations and to the material offered in their support was to cast 
doubt upon the loyalty of men against whom no real evidence was 
available, and thereby to reflect doubt upon the purposes and character 
of the Ford Foundation. 

In reaffirming the foundation’s confidence in the loyalty and com- 

petence of the men involved, it is not intended to say that all they 
have ever said or done, or all they may say or do in the future, neces- 
sarily represents foundation policy. They are men of standing and 
ability. Like all citizens, they have their views on public issues, and 
as free citizens they have the right to express them. If the committee 
wishes to question any of these persons further, we are certain they 
would be happy to provide whatever information is requested, and the 
committee should feel free to call upon them directly. 


Case No. 1: Mr. Bernard Berelson 
Allegation—On pages 90-91 of the transcript * of these hearings,’ 
the following statement appears: 


sernard Berelson is the director of the Ford Foundation’s behavioral sciences 
division, which has just been allotted $3,500,000 for the creation of a center for 
advanced study in behavioral sciences which will consider social relations in 
human behavior. Berelson, while on the faculty of the University of Chicago, 
served on a committee to welcome the Red Dean of Canterbury, the Very Rev- 
ered Hewlett Johnson, world renowned apologist for communism who sports 
a Soviet decoration for his work in behalf of his Kremlin masters. The welcom- 
ing committee for the Red Dean of Canterbury was organized under the aus- 
pices of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, an agency which 
has been cited as subversive and Communist by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 


1 References to the transcript of hearings throughout are to stenographic transcript pre 
pared by Alderson Reporting Co., Washington, D. C. 
2 Ibid., p. 36. 
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Mr. Berelson joined the staff of the foundation in July 1951. At 
the present time he is the director of the behavioral sciences program 
of the foundation. 

Mr. Berelson is a social scientist of national reputation, who in the 
course of his career has been research director of the bureau of applied 
social research at Columbia University and dean of the Graduate 
Library School at the University of Chicago. He is a past president 
of the American Association for Public Opinion Research. He is the 
author of several books and numerous articles of acknowledged scien- 
tific merit. 

In connection with the reference made to him in the record of these 
hearings Mr. Berelson states that: 

1) He is not nor has he ever been a member of or in any way affil 
lated with the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

(4) He is not and has never been a member of any organization 
cited by the Attorney General as subversive. F 

(c) He has never served on any welcoming committee for the Dean 
of Canterbury sponsored by the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship or by any other organization, 

In connection with the incident mentioned, he states: 

I recall signing a petition at the University of Chicago sometime between 
1949 and 1951, asking the State Department to reconsider its adverse ruling 
on the Dean of Canterbury’s application for a visa to enter this country, and 
to grant the dean such a visa. 

I was not endorsing the dean’s views, but merely expressing my belief that 
the United States in cases such as this should not place itself before the world 
in the ridiculous posture of appearing fearful of ideas with which we as a 
Nation do not agree. 

This is the closest I ever came to “serving” on any committee concerning the 
dean and I have never seen or heard the dean 


Case No.2: Dr. Philip FE. Mos ly 


Allegation —On page 91 of the transcript of these hearings,’ the 
following reference appears: 


The East European fund was established by the Ford Foundation, is financed 
by it and deals with issues relating to the Soviet Union and its European satel- 
lites, and particularly with the settlement and adjustment of Soviet refugees 
who have come to the United States. The president of this fund is Dr. Philip 
kK}. Mosely, who is also director of the Russian Institute at Columbia University. 
Some years ago Professor Mosely made the following evaluation of the Soviet 
Union in a pamphlet he wrote for the Foreign Policy Association, also supported 
by foundations: “Over the long run, great numbers of people will judge both 
the Soviet and American systems, not by how much individual freedom they 
preserve but by how much they contribute, in freedom or without it, to develop 
a better livelihood and a greater feeling of social fulfillment.” 

Garet Garett, editor of American Affairs, said that this is straight Commu- 
nist Party ideology: “It means only that pure Communist ideology may be 
thus imparted by Columbia University’s Russian Institute through the Foreign 
Policy Association.” 


Dr. Mosely, who is an eminent scholar and authority on the policies 
of the Soviet Union, has been president of the East European fund 
since January 1952. The fund is an independent corporation estab- 
lished and financed bv the Ford Foundation. One of its purposes 18 
to help refugees from the Soviet Union to make reasonable economic, 
social and cultural adjustments to American life. 

Dr. Mosely’s special knowledge has been drawn upon repeatedly 
by our Government. For example, in 1951-52 he appeared at the 
request of the Attorney General of the United States as a principal 
expert witness in an action brought before the Subversive Activities 


| ] an 
ibid p. 356 
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Control Board to compel the Communist Party of the United States 
to register as a Communist-action organization under the Subversive 
Activities Control Act. The report of the Subversive Activities Cor 
trol Board in this case, Senate Document No. 41, 83d Congress. 1st sé 
sion, dated April 20, 1953, reads in part as follows: 


REPORT OF THE BOARD 


Dr. Philip E. Mosely, professor of international relations at Columbia Uni 
versity and director of the university’s Russian Institute, was petitioner’s prin 
cipal witness for the purpose of establishing that respondent’s (Communist Party 
of the United States—CPUSA) views and policies do not deviate from those 
of the Soviet Union. Dr. Mosely has had a distinguished and active career in 
the field of international relations, and for more than 20 years has devoted 
his research primarily to Russian political and diplomatic history. While so 
doing, he has had occasion to analyze carefully the publications and other 
documents issued by respondent and the Soviet Union. He is eminently qua 
fied to testify as an expert on evidence relative to the “nondeviation” criterion 
of the act. 

Dr. Mosely’s testimony traced the continuing stream of international ques 
tions upon which both the Soviet Union and the CPUSA have announced a pos 
tion. He enumerated some 45 international questions of major import, exte) 
ing over the past 30 years, with respect to which there w: 
his testimony, no substantial difference between the posit 


is, as revealed 
ion announced or 
each by the Soviet Union or its official and controlled organs and that announced 
by the CPUSA or its official and controlled organs 

In connection with his appearance n th 5 case, a | st of some od 
major publications by Dr. Moss ly on subje ts relat ing to Soviet pol cy 
was submitted to establish his qualificat lons as an expert. 

With reference to the allegations made against him in the record 
of this investigation, the original source of the single eriticized sen 
tence, quoted out of context and twisted out of its original meaning 
is Dr. Mosely ’s Face to lace with Russia, No. 70 of the headline series 
of the Foreign Policy Association, Inc.. pul lished on August 20, 1948. 
The sentence quoted cannot be understood except in the context of 
the four preceding sentences and the S ngale sentence follow ne itint 
original pamphlet : 


As we have seen, most of the problems we face in dealing with the Soviet 


Union are not direct Soviet-American problems, but are rather problems in 
third areas. The problem of Iran is not solely whether Soviet influence will 
dominate there, or whether British-plus-American influence will balance Soviet 
pressure. It is whether Iran can develop its resources and reshape its social 
and political structure to survive in the modern world. The same problems, 
written even larger, confront India, China, Indonesia, and the Arab Ea 

Over the long run great numbers of people will judge both the Soviet and 
American systems, not by how much individual freedom they preserve, but 


by how much they contribute, in freedom or without 
livelihood and a greater feeling of social fulfillment. The shape and purpos¢ 
we give to our dealings with peoples in the non-Soviet world will determine 


it, to develop a better 


whether American leadership continues to be acceptable to them (pp. 51-52) 

The point of view expressed in these two paragraphs is that which 
underlies the point 4 program to assist the e onomie and social devel- 
opment of the underdeveloped countries and thereby to influence their 
political orientation in a way favorable to the free world and there 
fore to the interests of the United States. 

In addition to the direct allegation against Dr. Mosely quoted 
above, reference was made (p. 92, Reece hearings transcript )' to the 
fact that Dr. Mosely heads the Russian Institute at Columbia Uni 
versity, of which Philip C. Jessup and Ernest J. Simmons were iden- 


tified as board members. If the implication is that Dr. Mosely is 





1Ibid., p. 36 
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somehow suspect because of his association either with the institute 
or these two men, or both, we believe it is pertinent to note that the 
institute is being used as a center to train United States Army, Air 
Force, and Navy officers as well as State Department personnel. It 
seems to us unlikely that such functions would be entrusted to the 
institute if the Government had any question relating to its security. 
Case No. me Mr. Be / nard i, Gladi UL 

A number of allegations have been made concerning Mr. Gladieux 
in the record of these hearings (pp. 9-96, Reece he aring’s transcript ‘3 
These are enumerated and specifically refuted in a statement which 
Mr. Gladieux has prepared and signed under oath. He has asked 
that the committee accept this statement, which is being submitted 
herewith, as part of its record. Mr. Gladieux has also stated that if 
the committee wishes to ask him to appear and testify, he will be glad 
to comply. 

Mr. Gladieux has been a member of the staff of the Ford Founda- 
tien continuously from November 1950, until the present. He was 
originally employed on the basis of an outstanding record of service 
as a Government official and on the highest recommendation of respon- 
sible people. The foundation believes that Mr. Gladieux’s statement 
speaks for itself. We have had close contact with him during his 314 
years of service with us, and there is nothing in his record of service 
to make us doubt his character, his integrity, or his complete loyalty. 
Based on the foregoing, we believe that the accusations which have 
been made against him in the record of the hearings before this 
committee are false. 

Case No. 4: Mr. Robert Maynard Hutchins? 

Concerning the allegations made in these hearings about Mr. 
Hutchins, there is little to add to what is already a matter of public 
record. He has been a leading figure in American education and pub- 
lic life for nearly 30 years. His views on such matters as civil liberties, 
academic freedom, and the right of universities to carry on their work 
without political interference are well known. 

The foundation feels it is unnecessary to repeat what Mr. Hutchins 
has already stated, before the Cox committee and on other public 
occasions, with respect to such criticisms of his views and actions as 
are in the record of this investigation. 

Mr. Hutchins served the foundation as an associate director from 
late 1950 until May 1954. No action or statement of his during that 
time would lead us to have the slightest doubt of his deep and complete 
devotion to the ideals and interests of our country. 


Il. CHARGES MADE REGARDING DUBIOUS GRANTS 


We state for the record as follows: 

i. As a matter of policy and patriotism as well as for reasons of 
scientific integrity, the foundation would not make a grant to a sub- 
versive individual nor to a subversive organization. 

2. The record of the foundation shows that of the hundreds of 
grants it has made, it has never given money to any organization on 
the Attorney General’s list of subversive organizations and that it has 
never made a grant to any individual known by it to be subversive. 
1 Ibid., pp. 36, 37, 38. 

2 Ibid., p. 38. 
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Oe The foundation’s policies, program, and operations are controlled 
by its trustees, who are men of the highest patriotism, with broad 
managerial experience and national reputation. Foundation grants 
are carefully investigated before they are made, and are subsequently 
reviewed and evaluated. , 

4. Our practice of regular public reporting exposes foundation 
grants and policies to constant public scrutiny. 

5. The entire program of the Ford Foundation is devoted to the 
welfare of the American people. In this positive and constructive 
sense, it is totally pro-American and actively antisubversive. 

Case No. 1: Alli ged subrve PIV and 


AL American propaganda 
activities 


In the record of these hearings (pp. 70-71, Reece hearings tran- 
script) * 1t 1s stated that— 

Important and extensive evidence concerning subversive and un-American 
propaganda activities of the Ford Foundation which was available to the (Cox) 
committee of the 82d Congress was not utilized. Thus the Ford Foundation 
which is the wealthiest and the most influential of all foundations—was not 
actually investigated. In fact, the hearings on the Ford Foundation constituted 
merely a forum for the trustees and officers of this foundation to make speeches 
instead of answering specific questions regarding the many dubious grants 
made by them. 


The above statement must also be read in light of another made at 
the same type (pp. 64-65, Reece hearings transcript),? in which the 
procedures of the Cox committee are referred to as follows: 

The usual jurat was omitted. As a result of this, neither the Congress nor 
the people know whether these officers and trustees were telling the truth * * * 
In view of these circumstances, much of the testimony has no more validity than 
common gossip, and no proper investigation has taken place. 

The witnesses for the Ford Foundation before the Cox committee 
were Messrs. Henry Ford, IT, Paul G. Hoffman, Robert M. Hutchins, 
and H. Rowan Gaither. These are not men whose veracity changes 
with place and circumstance. The suggestion that because they were 
then not under oath their statements had “no more validity than 
common gossip” is contemptible. 

In the Cox investigation, the foundation was not asked to testify 
or submit information under oath. Had it been asked to do so, it 
would have readily complied. In that investigation, as in the present 
one, the foundation has cooperated to the fullest with staff and com- 
mittee members. It has answered all questions and has provided 
without exception whatever information has been requested. 

With reference to the statement that the Cox committee had “im- 
portant and extensive evidence concerning subversive and un-Ameri- 
can propaganda activities of the Ford Foundation,” we remind this 
committee of the following: 

1. In answering the Cox committee questionnaire, the Ford Founda- 
tion stated that it had not made grants to any organization listed as 
subversive by the Attorney General or, insofar as it could discover, to 
any individual who had ever been cited or criticized by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee or the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security (answers D-10 and D-14 to Cox questionnaire). 


1 Tbid., p. 30. 
2 Ibid., p. 28. 
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2. In its final report, the Cox committee came to the following con- 

clusion : 
* * * It seems paradoxical that in a previous congressional investigation in 1915 
the fear most frequently expressed was that the foundations would prove the 
instruments of vested wealth, privilege, and reaction, while today the fear must 
frequently expressed is that they have become the enemy of the capitalistic sys- 
tem. In our opinion, neither of these fears is justified. (H. Rep. 2514, 82d 
Congress, 2d sess., p. 10.) 

It is impossible to believe that the Cox committee would have come 
to such a conclusion had there been any important and extensive evi- 
dence of the kind alleged. 

Case No. 2: The Fund for the Republic 

A number of statements have been made in these hearings (pp. 57, 
58-59, 74, 103-105, 110, Reece hearings transcript) * to the effect that 
the creation of the Fund for the Republic by the Ford Foundation was 
an affront to the Congress; that its purpose is to investigate the Con- 
gress and interfere with the investigation of subversive activities in 
this country. Such criticisms are baseless. 

Full public information has been made available from the start de- 
scribing the actual purposes of this important undertaking. Supple- 
ment B attached summarizes the m: aterials previously made available 
to this committee regarding the origins and purposes of the Fund for 
the Republic. 

The counsel to this committee has indicated that the Fund for the 
Republic would be asked to make a further statement in its own behalf 
covering its operations to date. The foundation will provide any 
further information which may be reasonably required by the commit- 
tee in order to aid it in disproving the charges which have been made 
against the fund. 


Case No.3: The television program Assembly VI and the employment 
of Mr. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 

Mr. Schlesinger was once employed by the TV-Radio Workshop, at 
that time an agency of the Fund for Adult Education, a grantee of the 
Ford Foundation. He was hired by them to narrate Assembly VI, a 
television series reporting on the United Nations General Assembly 
meetings in Paris, November-December, 1951. It has been suggested 
(pp. 107-108, Reece hearings transcript) ? that Mr. Schlesinger’s em- 
ployment as narrator for these television films was improper because 
of his viewpoint on certain political questions. It should be noted 
that even in the criticism of his views, no statement is made that Mr. 
Schlesinger or his viewpoint is subversive or in any way disloyal. 

In any case, Mr. Schlesinger was not employed because of his 
political uaa nor did his employment by the TV-Radio Work- 
shop signify endorsement of his personal views by the Workshop. Mr. 
Se :hlesinger is a well-known author, a Pulitzer prize winner in history, 
and is a highly competent radio and television commentator. These 
are the reasons why his services were used. 

The program which Mr. Schlesinger narrated was broadcast over 
the NBC television network and consisted of 12 weekly one-half hour 
programs, beginning November 10, 1951. The series received favor- 
able public comment from critics and listeners all over the Nation. A 
careful review of the scripts of these programs will reveal no evidence 
whatever of a lack of objectivity on the part of Mr. Schlesinger. More- 





1Ibid., pp. 26, , 40, 41, 42 
2 Ibid., p. 41. 
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over, except for the statements in these hearings, the foundation has 
never heard criticism from any source alleging bias of any kind in 
these programs. 

Case No.4: Fellowship grant to Moses Finley (Finkelstein) 

On page 110 of the transcript of these hearings, the following alle- 
gation is made: 

Another example of the kind of grants the Ford Foundation makes was re- 
vealed in the testimony of William M. Canning, a former member of the faculty 
of the City College and of Xavier University, who said under the oath at the 
hearings of the Internal Security Subcommittee that Moses Finkelstein, a City 
College teacher and later a professor at Rutgers University under the name of 
Finley, was a member of the Communist Party and that recently this man 
received a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

Mr. Finley was one of 988 winners of faculty fellowships given by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, a grantee of the Ford 
Foundation, to enable younger faculty members in colleges throughout 
the country to improve their competence in undergr: aduate teaching. 
The fellowships covered compensation as Mi sll as travel and tuition 
costs. The total of these awards to date has been $5,950,000, plus travei 
and tuition costs. Mr. Finley’s fellowship was for the academic year 
1951-52, and amounted to $4,000. He received in addition $660 in 
travel expenses. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education, at the time of estab- 
lishment of the faculty ee program in April 1951, appointed a 
committee on administration to administer the program. Its chairman 
was President Victor L. Butterfield of Wesleyan University. Other 
members of this committee were 
Chancellor Harvie Branscomb, Vanderbilt University 
President Mary A. Cheek, Rockford College 
Dean Fred C. Cole, Schools of Arts and Sciences, Tulane University 
Dean Paul A. Dodd, College of Letters and Science, University of California at 

Los Angeles 
Dean Eldon L. Johnson, School of Liberal Arts, University of Oregon 
Chancellor Arthur H. Compton, Washington University (St. Louis, Mo.) 
President Arthur G. Coons, Occidental College 
President Albert W. Dent, Dillard University 
Dean William C. DeVane, Yale College, Yale University 
Dean O. Meredith Wilson, University of Utah 
Dean Francis Keppel, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, then president of Lawrence College 
President Goodrich C. White, Emory University 
Dr. Payson S. Wild, Jr., vice president and dean of faculties, Northwestern 

University 

All applicants are required to have assurance by the institutions in 
which they are employed of their reemployment for the following 
academic year, and their applications have to be fully recommende d 
by their employ ing institutions. 

Newark ( ‘ollege of Rutgers University was the sponsoring institu 

tion for Mr. Finley, whose project involved research in the legal history 
and economics of the business practices of ancient Greec 2. 

Rutgers University endorsed him “without reservation” on the appli- 
cation for the fellowship. In addition, endorsements were received 
from several outstanding scholars of law, ancient history and Greek 
and Latin, testifying to Mr. Finley’s abilities as a teacher and scholar. 

The fellowship to Mr. Finley had been granted prior to the hearings 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee in which Mr. Finley was 





1Ibid., p. 42. 
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cited. Obviously, if such charges had been known at the time the 
grant was made, they would have been carefully investigated. 

It is our understanding that there was no adverse information 
known to Rutgers University, the National Selection Committee or 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education regarding Mr. Finley 
at the time of his selection. The point of view reflected in the alle- 
gations which have been made in this instance would hold these non- 
governmental organizations culpable for a grant to an individual about 
whom no adverse information was known or available to a private 
agency at the time of the grant. This view is taken despite the fact 
that careful procedures have been established to assure an intelligent 
and objective administration of the fund’s fellowship program; de- 
spite a national selection committee made up of emine ont educators 
from all over the country; and despite the fact that the alleged error 
in the selections constitutes only a minute fraction of 1 percent of the 
total number of fellowship awards. 

The foundation feels this is not a reasonable standard by which to 
judge Rutgers University, or the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation or the Ford Foundation. 


Case No. 5: Alleged “grant to a person who wants to abolish the 
United States” 
On page 111 of the transcript of these hearings ' the following state- 
ment appears: 


Another dubious grant of a different character was made to Mortimer Adler 
who received $600,000 from the Ford and Mellon Foundations to set up the Insti- 
tute of Philosophical Research. Professor Adler is such an ardent advocate of 
world government that according to the Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 29, 
1945, he said: “We must do everything we can to abolish the United States.” 


Mr. Mortimer Adler is president and director of the Institute for 
Philosophical Research, which is supported jointly by grants made in 
June 1952, from the Fund for the Advancement of Education, a Ford 
Foundation grantee, and the Old Dominion Foundation. The grant 
to the institute by the Fund for the Advancement of Education was 
to provide assistance in clarifying basic philosophical and educational 
issues in the modern world. 

Mr. Adler has described the facts about the statement attributed 
to him as follows: 


“In October, 1945, I lectured at a small Catholic girls college in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the name of which I have now forgotten. The lecture was on the neces- 
sity of world government to procure world peace. In the course of the lecture, 
I said that just as our Founding Fathers were willing to abolish the sepurate 
and independent status of New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, etc., in order to 
form the more perfect union of the United States of America, so we, in our day, 
must be willing to abolish the separate and independent status of the United 
States in order to form the more perfect union of a world federal republic, con- 
stituted along democratic lines. I went on to say that the citizens of other inde- 
pendent states, such as England, France, and Russia, must be equally willing 
to abolish the separate and independent status of their states. Since I thought 
such willingness was very unlikely, I predicted that we would not see world 
government or world peace in our generation. 

The next morning the Cleveland Plain Dealer reported the speech under the 
headline: “Adler Says: Abolish the United States.” Several weeks later the 
story from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, with headline, was reprinted in the 
Congressional Record as the result of some Clevelander’s sending the clipping 
from the Plain Dealer to his Congressman. 


2 Ibid., p. 42. 
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Mr. Adler also has stated that the theme of his Cleveland speech was 
in substance identical to that of his book, How To Think About War 
and Peace, which was published in 1943 and received generally favor- 
able reviews. Mr. Adler’s views on world federalism are widely 
known, and, whatever one may think about that point of view, we 
aa) never heard of any serious suggestion that it is subversive. 

lase No.6: Alle ge d“Grant to promote socialism” 

The foundation in these hearings (pp. 111-112, Reece hearings 
transcript) * has been criticized for having made a grant to the Adver- 
tising Council, Inc., because that organization published a pamphlet, 
The Miracle of Americ ‘a, Which allegedly contains Socialist propa- 
ganda. 

The Ford Foundation in July 1951, made a grant of $50,000 to the 
Advertising Council, Inc., of Washington, D. C., to help finance a 
series of discussions by a group of prominent men of varied back- 
grounds to be known as the American Round Table. ‘The purpose 
of these discussions was to develop a clear-cut statement of the beliefs 
and ideals of our free American society. 

The Advertising Council is a public-service organization main- 
tained by American business and the advertising industry to provide 
free national advertising in support of major public-service pro- 
grams. It is an organization with a magnificent record of service 
to the American Government during and since the war. 

Some of the wartime campaigns of the council, carried on in co- 
operation with the Government, were: Air-gunner recruitment; Army 
nurse recruitment; care of the wounded; Christmas packages for men 
overseas; reduction of industrial accidents; metal-scrap salvage; and 
victory gardens. 

‘The postwar ¢ ampaigns have included the following : Armed Forces 
blood-donor campaign ; better schools; civil defense; ground observer 
corps recruitment; fight tuberculosis; get out the vote; help for hos- 
pitals; jobs for veterans; our American heritage; religion in Ameri- 
can life (“Go to Church” campaign) ; and highway safety. 

The members of the council are eminent Americans. The last six 
chairmen of its board have been: 

Stuart Peabody, assistant vice president, the Borden Co. (present chairman) 

Philip L. Graham, publisher, the Washington Post and Times-Herald, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Howard J. Morgens, vice president, the Procter & Gamble Co. 

Fairfax M. Cone, president, Foote, Cone & Belding 

Samuel C. Gale, vice president and director of advertising and public service, 
General Mills, Inc. 

Charles G. Mortimer, president, General Foods Corp. 

President Eisenhower, in 1953, on the 10th anniversary of the 
council, wrote as follows: 

The Advertising Council and the business concerns associated with it need 
no praise from me. The results of your work are obvious. The various Gov- 
ernment departments whose programs you have done so much to forward 
have reason to be grateful to you. Your combined efforts have been worth 
many millions of dollars to our Government. And I like to think that the 
public spirit which has motivated you will continue to grow under this admin- 
istration. 

With reference to the charges contained in the record of these hear- 
ings regarding the Advertising Council, Mr. T. S. Repplier, president, 


1 Ibid., p. 42. 
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issued a public statement on July 29, 1953, reprinted in the Congres- 
sional Record of Friday, July 31, 1953, which stated in part: 


Representative Reece mentions the council’s public policy committee and 
states that several members of this committee have Communist-front affiliations. 
So far as we know, all members of this committee are Americans of unques- 
tionable loyalty. The committee was set up as one of the checks and balances 
of the Advertising Council. All new programs are passed upon by the council’s 
board; but as an additional check, they must also secure a favorable vote by 
three-fourths of the public policy committee. This committee was deliberately 
chosen to represent all phases of American life, including the major religions, 
business management, labér, medicine, education, social service, and so forth. 

In regard to the council’s booklet, The Miracle of America, it is dismaying to 
read that the Congressman regards this as a “rewrite of the British Labor- 
Socialist Party platform.” The booklet has been praised editorially by such 
non-Socialist publications as Banking, published by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Business Week, the Houston Chronicle, the Chicago Tribune, and others. 
It was reprinted in its entirety in Our Sunday Visitor, a Catholic publication. 
The Army reprinted 55,000 copies for installations in the United States and 
abroad. The United States Chamber of Commerce distributed the booklet to 
all member chambers and urged its local use. About 140 leading American 
companies have purchased the booklet in bulk for distribution to their employees, 
including General Motors, General Electric, General Mills, Republic Steel, 
Standard Oil of California, Union Carbide & Carlson, Western Electric, 
and many other prominent American corporations who are scarcely prone to 
promote socialism. 

It would seem that after 11 years of free service to the country in war and 
peace, the Advertising Council might be spared these accusations, which could 
only arise from inaccurate information. 


Case No.7: Alleged grant to “pro-Commumnist India” 
On pages 112 and 113 of the transcript of these hearings’ the fol- 
lowing statement is made: 


The Ford Foundation has singled out India for some of its largest grants and 
is spending millions of dollars in that nation. Is there some special significance 
to singling out India for large Ford Foundation grants, in view of the fact that 
the head of the Indian Government is more sympathetic to the Soviet Union than 
toward the United States, and that he wants the United States to recognize Red 
China and admit that Communist nation, which is slaughtering Americans in 
Korea, to the United Nations? I am greatly concerned with what is being done 
with the Ford Foundation millions in India. That nation is a potential ally of 
the Soviet Union, and if the Ford Foundation projects in any way are fostering a 
pro-Soviet attitude in India, the consequences may be disastrous for the future 
of America. The stakes are very high, for if India should definitely become a 
Soviet ally, the power of the Kremlin’s block would be immeasurably increased. 
My fear of what the Ford Foundation might be doing in India is increased by the 
fact that in the case of China the activities of the Rockefeller Foundation in that 
nation helped, instead of hindered, the advance of communism. 


As we interpret this statement, activity by the Ford Foundation 
in India is criticized on two grounds: (a) Because the head of the 
Indian Government disagrees with certain policies of the American 
Government; and (6) because Ford Foundation projects may have 
the effect of encouraging a pro-Soviet attitude in India. 

With reference to the wisdom of giving American assistance to 
a despite the fact that India at times disagr ees with some Ameri- 

‘an policies, Mr. John Foster Dulles, the Sec ret ry of State, in testi- 
ae before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on April 5, 1954, 
sald: 

* * * Freedom accepts diversity. The Government of India is carrying on a 
notable experiment in free government. It provides a striking contrast with 


the neighboring experiment being conducted in China by the Communist police- 
state system. 


A Ibid., p. 42. 
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We believe that it is important in the United States that India’s 5-year eco- 
nomic plan should succeed, and that to continue to help in this is legitimately in 
the enlightened self-interest of the United States. 

The New York Times on Monday, June 14, 1954, reported a speech 
of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York, which is pertinent in this 
context, in part as follows: 

Governor Dewey warned yesterday against listening to the critics of leaders 
in other free nations. These critics, he said, tear down the leadership of these 
free countries “just because their governments are not like ours.” 

The Governor emphasized that “we ourselves are far from perfect,” and that 
“we had better grow up fast enough to extend to others, from France to India 
and from Indonesia to Britain, the same tolerance of their difficulties which 
we ask them to extend to us.” 

As to the fear that Ford Foundation projects may have the effect of 
encouraging a pro-Soviet attitude in India, perhaps it will be most 
helpful to the committee if we describe the nature and objectives of 
our activities in that country and the policies and procedures which 
have been established to insure that projects are soundly conceived and 
properly administered. 

One of the five major objectives of the Ford Foundation, 
as announced by the trustees in 1950, is to contribute to the mitigation 
of international tensions—in short, to peace. The interest of the 
foundation in the possibilities for highly useful work in India began 
following a visit and firsthand inspec tion by a number of foundation 
officials in the summer of 1951. At the time that newly independent 
county was in the fourth year of its drive to raise food production and 
develop its resources so as to provide a more nearly adequate existence 
for its 375 million people. Indian leaders were keenly aware of the 
threat to governmental stability, and perhaps even to national inde- 
pendence, which continued economic distress would produce. Founda- 
tion assistance to Indian development began in late 1951. 

India is a country of some 500,000 villages, in which live nearly 85 
percent of the population. Much of the activity of the foundation 
therefore has been concentrated on problems of village and agricul- 
tural improvement. The most important projects which have been 
supported include the following: 

Development projects, 1 in each of 15 major states in India. Each 
project includes about 100 villages. Trained Indian extension workers 
go into the villages and work with the people to improve agricultural 
practices, literacy, and public health. Full financial responsibility for 
these projects was assumed by the Indian Government during 1953, 
and the Indian Government is now actively engaged in expanding this 
progr: um to include the whole of India. 

Thirty-four centers to train a total of four to five thousand village 
extension workers per year. These are the grass roots teachers needed 
~~ the village development program. 

Three public -health training centers to train 300 public-health 
ae annually in the methods of village health work. These trained 
workers in turn will teach the men who will go into the villages to help 
improve health conditions. 

4. Publication of a farm journal for the increasing number of vil- 
lage farmers who are able to read. 

5. A study of secondary education in India looking toward improve- 
ment in teacher training. 
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Assistance on the problem of creating new employment oppor- 
anit les in agriculture and industry. 

7. A number of grants to American colleges and universities for 
research on India. Cooperation is being encouraged between Indian 
and American scholars and academic institutions. Fellowships and 
foreign travel grants have also been made available for Americans to 
study in India. Through these arrangements it is hoped that knowl- 
edge and research on Indian problems will be advanced in both India 
and the United States. 

The foundation program in India was most carefully developed. 
After an initial on-the-spot survey, discussions were held with a large 
number of American experts in government and in private life. Over 
a period of several months, meetings were held to obtain advice and 
guidance from the many voluntary American organizations with long 
experience in the area. Only then was an appropriation of funds 
made. 

Once established, the program has been administered with care so 
as to insure effective use of the funds provided, and to guarantee it 
would in no way prejudice the foreign policies of this country. Views 
are regularly exchanged between foundation officials and United 
States Government agencies concerned in the giving of technical assist- 
ance in India. A resident representative is maintained by the founda- 
tion in New Delhi who follows the day-to-day progress of programs, 
and consults regularly with officials of the Indian Government and of 
the American Embassy. 


lil, MISCELLANEOUS ALLEGATIONS 


In addition to the above allegations regarding the staff and certain 
grants of the Ford Foundation, other miscellaneous charges have been 
made. 


Case No. 1: Report of Norman Dodd, committee research director 
/ 


In the re aaa presented to this committee by its research director, 
Mr. Norman Dodd, in the opening week of hearings, the following 
statements appear (pp. 131-132, Reece hearings transcript) : 


Finally, I suggest that the committee give special consideration to the Ford 
Foundation. This foundation gives ample evidence of having taken the initia- 
tive in selecting purposes of its own. Being of recent origin, it should not be 
held responsible for the actions or accomplishments of any of its predecessors. 
It is without precedent as to size, and it is the first foundation to dedicate it 
self openly to “problem solving” on a world scale. 

In a sense, Ford appears to be capitalizing on developments which took place 
long before it was founded, and which have enabled it to take advantage of 

The wholesale dedication of education to a social purpose ; 

The need to defend this dedication against criticism ; 

The need to indoctrinate adults along these lines; 

The acceptance by the executive branch of the Federal Government of 
responsibility for planning on a national and international scale; 

The diminishing importance of the Congress and the States, and the 
growing power of the executive branch of the Federal Government; and 

The seeming indispensability of control over human behavior. 


We have studied these comments. We are frankly at a loss to un- 
derstand what they mean and what criticism is intended. It is true 
that the foundation, like any private organization, has taken initia- 
tive in selecting purposes of its own. Avowedly, the trustees have 
dedicated the program of the foundation to the solution of human 
problems. 


— eee 


1 Ibid, p. 50. 
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On the other hand, we have never had the slightest interest in dis- 
couraging any responsible criticism of the educational system and we 
are not involved in any attempt to indoctrinate adults, encourage 
national and international planning by the Federal Government, di- 
minish the importance of Congress, or establish control over human 
behavior. 

Following the introductory comments quoted above, Mr. Dodd con 
tinued with these words (pp. 132-133, Reece hearings transcript) :? 


As if they had been influenced directly by these developments, the trustees 
established separate funds for use in the fields of education, national plan- 
ning, and.politics. They set up a division devoted to the behavioral sciences, 
which includes a center for advanced study, a program of research and train- 
ing abroad, an institutional exchange program, and miscellaneous grants in aid 

Supplementing these major interests are such varied activities as: a TV- 
radio work shop, external grants, intercultural publications, and an operation 
called the East European fund, which is about to be terminated. 

When it is considered that the capital resources of this foundation approach, 
or may exceed, $500 million, and that its income approximates $30 million each 
year, it is obvious that before embarking upon the solution of “problems,” some 
effort should be made by the trustees to make certain that their solution is in 
the public interest. 

To correct the more important errors of fact in the first paragraph 
above, the Ford Foundation has established several separate funds, 
including two in the field of education, but it has not established 
funds, nor indeed has it supported any projects, directed toward na- 
tional planning or politics. 

As to the third paragr aph, quoted above, the trustees have decided 
to concentrate the work of the foundation on certain problems for the 
very reason that their solution is judged to be of the greatest import- 
ance to human welfare. If Mr. Dodd’s comment is meant to suggest 
that the Ford Foundation trustees do not carefully measure founda- 
tion activities in terms of their contribution to the public interest, he is 
wrong. 

The concluding portion of Mr. Dodd’s comments on the Ford Foun- 
dation (pp. 133-134, Reece hearings transcript)* reads as follows: 


It is significant that the policies of this foundation include making funds 
available for certain aspects of secret military research and for the education of 
the Armed Forces. It becomes even more significant when it is realized that the 
responsibility for the selection of the personnel engaged in these projects is known 
to rest on the foundation itself—subject as it may be to screening by our military 
authorities. 

In this connection, it has been interesting to examine what the educational 
aspect of these unprecedented foundation activities can be expected to produce. 
The first example in a pamphlet in which the Declaration of Independence is dis- 
cussed as though its importance lay in the fact that it had raised two, as yet un- 
answered, questions: 

1. Are men equal? and do we demonstrate this equality? 

2. What constitutes “the consent of the governed”? and what does this phrase 
imply in practice? 

By inference, the first question is subtly answered in the negative. By direct 
statement the second is explained as submitting to majority rule—but the restrie- 
tion of the majority by the Constitution is not mentioned. Only an abridged 
version of the declaration is printed. It is interesting that this should omit the 
list of grievances which originally made the general concepts of this document 
reasonable. 


After a review of the list of our grants, we have concluded that 
Mr. Dodd’s reference to the support of “secret military research” must 
be based on a misinterpret: ition of the grant by the Ford Foundation 
to the Rand Corp. The Rand Corp. is a nonprofit research institution 


1 Ibid, p. 50. 
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engaged primarily in research on problems of air warfare and other 
defense matters under contract with Government agencies. The presi- 
dent of the Ford Foundation was one of the organizers and is now 
chairman of the board of directors of the Rand Corp. 

To enable Rand to carry on a program of unclassified research in 
the public interest, the trustees of the Ford Foundation on July 15, 
1952, made a gr ant of $1 million. The financial arrangements were 
made in such a way that the grant also added to the general financial] 
and organizational strength of Rand. To repeat, the research being 
financed under our grant is entirely of an unclassified character. 

The Ford Foundation takes no part in the selection of Rand person- 
nel. Because of the nature of the primary work of Rand, its employees 
engaged in classified work are presumably cleared under the usual 
security procedures and regulations of the Government. 

Regarding Mr. Dodd’s reference to education in the Armed Forces, 
the foundation, through the fund for the advancement of education, 
has made funds available for a project for this purpose. It may be 
helpful to summarize the information on the nature and origin of this 
particular project which the fund has furnished us: 

In the summer of 1951, at a time when there was some discussion in 
the press of education in the Armed Forces, the Secretary of Defense 
invited the Fund for the Advancement of Education to provide expert 
counsel on the so-called I and E (information and education) program 
of the Armed Forces. 

Because of the importance of the problem and as a matter of na- 
tional service, the fund employed two consultants to prepare a report 
and recommendations. 

At the same time, an advisory committee was appointed, composed 
of 
Harvie Branscomb, chancellor of Vanderbilt University 
Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts College 
Henry T. Heald, chancellor of New York University 
Lester Markel, Sunday editor of the New York Times 
Milton C. Mumford, vice president of Marshall Field & Co. 

James J. Reynolds, Jr., vice president of American Locomotive Co. 
John Mayer, vice president of Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 

As a result of the consultants’ initial reports, the fund was asked 
to undertake the preparation of several kits of materials for the infor- 
mation and education program, and several additional consultants, 
under the direction first of William Litterick, former director of re- 
search at Stephens College, and then of Dean John Bartky, of the 
Stanford University School of Education, were added to the project 
in a Washington office. 

These consultants were selected and appointed by the fund; their 
work does not involve the use of any classified material whatsoever. 

Mr. Dodd makes reference to a pamphlet on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which was prepared in connection with this project. He 
states that only an abridged version of the declaration is printed and 
criticizes the pamphlet in certain other respects. 

The pamphlet in question is part of a kit of materials on the Decla- 
ration of Independence for use in discussion groups among the troops. 
The materials were actually prepared in final form by armed services 
personnel from data given them by the fund’s project personnel. The 
kit contains four items: two large wall posters, one reading “The Decla- 
ration of Independence,” — the other reading “Al] Men Are Created 
Equal—Consent of the Governed,” a pamphlet entitled “You and 
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Your USA—The Declaration of Independence,” which re pr ints this 
document in its entirety; and a second pamphlet entitled “You and 
Your USA—Group Leader’s Guide—The Declaration of Inde 
pende nce.’ 

The purpose of these materials is to assist in stimulating a thought- 
ful discussion on this historic document by our men in the service. 
Their intent is to encourage each man to think through its meaning for 
himself. The mistaken suggestion that these prepared materials some 
how give a biased interpretation of the meaning of the Declaration of 
Independence is best refuted by an examination of the material itself, 
and copies are submitted as exhibit 1 hereto. 

Case No.2: Testimony of Mr. Aaron M. Sargent 

Mr. Sargent in his testimony asserted that there is “not a single 
restrictive clause” in the articles of incorporation of the Ford Founda 
tion: that the foundation and the funds it has helped to establish have 
“unlimited power to administer and receive funds” for “whatever a 
self-perpetuating board says is charitable or welfare”; and finally, he 
asserts that in determining what is charitable or welfare “there is no 
control whatsoever” (pp. 849-850, Reece hearings transcript) .? 

As a corporation organized under the provisions of the General 
Corporation Act of Michigan, the foundation is subject to the laws 
of that State. The foundation’s activities are also subject to review 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue because of its exemption from 
income taxation under section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The foundation is, moreover, subject to all the normal police and 
investigatory processes of such organizi itions as the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation so far as viola oe of law are concerned. The policy 
of the foundation to make full public reports on all its activities sub- 
ects it to general public scrutiny. Its financial statements are audited 
S independent public accountants. In view of these various legal 
and other safeguards it is hardly accurate to suggest that, in carrying 
out their responsibilities, the trustees of the Ford Foundation are 
subject to “no control.” 

If Mr. Sargent intended to propose additional restrictions upon the 
functions of foundations and the powers of their trustees, he did not 
specify what he had in mind. We cannot believe that even he was 
proposing to substitute Government control for the basic concept of 
trustee responsibility. 

At other points in his testimony, Mr. Sargent made the following 
statements: 

The Ford Foundation used its financial power to attempt to resist the will of 
the people of Los Angeles in connection with a pamphlet known as the E in 
UNESCO (p. 850, Reece Hearings transcript). 

Mr. Paul Hoffman, the president of the Ford Foundation, personally appeared 
before the Los Angeles Board of Education and sought to prevent the removal 
of these pamphlets out of the Los Angeles city schools by the action of a duly 
constituted board of the city of Los Angeles, and in so doing he engaged in 
lobbying, an activity prohibited to the Ford Foundation. * * * He did it as 
president of the Ford Foundation and used the power of the Ford Foundation 
as a leverage in the case (pp. 850-851).° 

He was there using the weight and prestige of the Ford Foundation to try and 
influence a city board of education in support of this proposal (p. 864) .* 

The Ford Foundation has never attempted to “resist the will of the 
people of Los Angeles” in connection with a U NES CO pamphlet or 
any other matter. 


1 Not printed in record, included in committee file. 
2Ibid., p. 379. ‘Ibid., p. 379. * Ibid., 
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Mr. Hoffman on August 25, 1952, upon request, appeared as a pri- 
vate citizen before a hearing of the Los Angeles School Board to 
protest the banning of certain UNESCO publications from the Los 
Angeles public schools. Mr. Hoffman made it explicitly clear at the 
beginning of his statement that he was appear ing purely in a private 
capacity and not as an officer of the Ford Foundation. 

Mr. Hoffman is the father of seven children and he has been a resi- 
dent of and prominent civic leader in the Los Angeles area for many 
years. Under the circumstances, it seems not unusual that he should 
have been asked to appear to give his personal views on the matter 
under discussion and, in view of his great personal interest in the 
Los Angeles school system, that he should have accepted the invita- 
tion. Surely, his assumption of the duties of the presidency of the 
Ford Foundation did not divest him of his rights to express his 
personal opinions. 

SupPpLeMENT B 


History oF THE EstasLiSHMENT OF THE FUND For THE REPUBLIC 


A complete statement of the background and establishment of the 
Fund for the Republic, Inc., was furnished to this committee on March 
1954, in response to a request from the committee counsel. That 
statement included full texts of all those portions of the minutes of 
all meetings of the Ford Foundation board of trustees concerning the 
fund, together with related material in the dockets for such meetings, 
and various press releases. This statement digests those materials 
and is submitted to facilitate the incorporation of such material in the 
record. 

The grant to the Fund for the Republic was designed to implement 
a specific part of the Ford Foundation’s broad five-point program. 
This program had been developed by a study committee which had 
been established in 1948. During the many months of its work, the 
study committee reviewed existing materials and consulted with hun- 
dreds of American leaders in all parts of the country as a basis for 
recommending those areas in which the foundation could make the 
greatest contribution to the public welfare. The committee’s study 
was considered by the trustees over a period of time, and in September 
of 1950 the trustees published their report outlining the expanded 
program for the foundation. 

In that report, the foundation recognized the following facts: First, 
that one of the major problems of any democratic society is how to 
secure greater allegiance to the basic principles of freedom and democ- 
racy in an ever-changing world. There is real danger that the gap 
between profession and pursuit of the ideals of American freedom 
may widen under the tensions and pressures of the international crisis 
Second, that the spread of communism represents one of the most 
critical threats to the American public welfare. And third, that some 
of the measures taken to deal with the threat of communism in them- 
selves pose grave problems concerning traditional American freedoms. 

After the adoption of the foundation’s expanded program in 1950 
there followed a period of intensive planning and reexamination of 
these problems and of ways in which the foundation could help solve 
them through scientific study and educational activity. The results 
of these efforts supported the trustees’ earlier decision that it was ap- 
propriate and important for the foundation to attempt to deal with 
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these problems, and by the time of the trustees’ meeting of October 
4, 1951, they had decided that a new and separate agency should be 
established for this purpose. The importance and complexity of this 
area of American concern necessitated, in the opinion of the trustees, 
the formation of an independent corporation directed by distinguished 
Americans who could specialize in making a concentrated attack upon 
threats to democratic processes. In October 1951 the trustees specifical- 
ly stated that the purposes of the new agency were to be those set forth 
in the President’s report to their meeting. This report said in part: 

The stated objectives of the fund shall be to help promote within the United 


States security based on freedom and justice. In this endeavor the fund would 
take into account: 

(a) The danger to the national security from the persistent Communist 
attempt to penetrate and disrupt free and peaceful societies ; 

(b) The danger to the national security arising from fear and mutual 
suspicion generated by international tension ; 

(c) The danger to the national security arising from fear and mutual 
suspicion fomented by shortsilghted or irresponsible attempts to combat 
communism through methods which impair the true sources of our strength; 

(d) The need to understand and vindicate the spiritual and practical sig- 
nificance of freedom and justice within our society which are enduring 
sources of its strength; and 

(e) The need to dedicate ourselves anew to the demonstration within 
America of a free, just, and unafraid society at work. 

After this meeting, the trustees and the staff continued to consider 
more detailed aspects of the organization and program of the agency 
which was to be established. Fourteen months after the trustees had 
originally decided to create the fund, and 5 years after the trustees had 
first announced their interest in dealing with the problems for which 
the fund was created, the fund for the Republic, Inc., was finally 
incorporated on December 9, 1952. An initial appropriation of $1 mil- 
lion was made to enable the fund to begin operations. 

The fund began with a board of directors made up of prominent 
and public-spirited citizens as follows: 

James Brownlee, partner, J. H. Whitney & Co., New York City 

Malcolm Bryan, president, Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Huntington Cairns, lawyer, Washington, D.C. 

Charles W. Cole, president, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Russell L. Dearmont, lawyer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Richard Finnegan, consulting editor, Chicago Sun-Times, Chicago, Il. 

Erwin N. Griswold, dean, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 

William H. Joyce, Jr., chairman, Joyce, Inc., Pasadena, Calif. 

Meyer Kestnbaum, president, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago, Ill. 

M. Albert Linton, president, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Jubal R. Parten, president, Woodley Petroleum Co., Houston, Tex. 

Elmo Roper, marketing consultant, New York City 

George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College, New York City 

Eleanor Bumstead Stevenson, Oberlin, Ohio ae 
James D. Zellerbach, president, Crown-Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

Each of the directors of the fund had been approved by each of the 
trustees of the foundation. I feel sure that the members of this com- 
mittee would recognize the board as a distinguished group of loyal 
Americans. 

Following its organization, the fund first concentrated on detailed 
development of its program and method of operation. A planning 
committee of the fund’s board of directors was established under the 
informal chairmanship of Dean Griswold. Mr. Paul Hoffman was 
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elected chairman of the board, and Mr. Bethuel M. Webster was 
selected as counsel to the fund. By February 23, 1953, the directors 
of the fund had progressed sufficiently in their planning of the fund’s 
program and operations to be able to present to the foundation a 
proposal requesting further foundation support in the amount of 
$14 million. Included in that proposal was the following statement: 

The directors see a pressing need for a clear statement in contemporary terms 
of the legacy of American liberty. They believe that such a statement is one of 
the most valuable contributions the fund can make in the near future. 

A major factor affecting civil liberties is the existence of communism and 
Communist influence in this country. The directors propose to undertake 
research into the extent and nature of the internal Communist menace and 
its effect on our community and institutions. This research would be carried on 
concurrently with the study of the legacy of American liberty mentioned above. 

The fund’s proposed program was presented to the foundation’s 
trustees by four of its directors and its counsel. The directors were 
Messrs. Hoffman, Griswold, Joyce, and Parten. The fund’s repre- 
sentatives discussed their plans in detail with the foundation’s trustees. 
In a later executive session, the trustees again reviewed the entire 
matter. They concluded that the foundation should support the fund 
by making a grant $14 million. This sum was to support the fund’s 
operations for a period of 5 to 10 years; that is, the grant was made 
to support a program of from $1,500,000 to $3 million a year. The 
grant was not payable until the fund had been specifically ruled by the 
‘Treasury Department to be exempt from income taxation under sec- 
tion 101(6) of the Internal Revenue Code. The fund was ruled exempt 
on January 20, 1954. After reviewing the matter at their next meet- 
ing, the trustees of the Ford Foundation approved the final payment 
of the grant, which payment was made on February 16, 1954. 

I do not wish to discuss the details of the fund’s program to date, 
since I understand the committee is going to obtain that information 
from the fund’s distinguished chairman, Mr. Paul G. Hoffman. How- 
ever, I would like to discuss one of its activities, which was used as 
a basis for criticizing the foundation for establishing the fund. I refer 
to the fund’s proposal to study some aspects of legislative investiga- 
tions. In our preliminary thinking about the fund, it was apparent 
that a study of legislative investigations was an appropriate activity 
for the fund. Shortly after its establishment, the fund made a grant 
of $50,000 to the American Bar Foundation to support such a study 
by a special committee of the American Bar Association. This com- 
mittee is headed by Mr. Whitney North Seymour and made up of 
eminent members of the bar. Such a study is appropriate, it is needed, 
and I hope the trustees of the fund take the necessary action to see the 
need is filled. As the Supreme Court of the United States said in U.S. 
v. Rumley in 1952, and I quote: 

There is wide concern, both in and out of Congress, over some aspects of 
the exercise of the congressional power of investigation. 

I need hardly labor the point. The President of the United States 
has similarly expressed concern over some of these problems and it is 
clearly in the national interest and in the best American tradition that 
a philanthropic foundation give support to students of the subject. 
I would like to point out that the critics of such a study did not even 
wait to see whether the study would be fair, would be objective, or 
even whether it would be made. Instead, through distortion of the 
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facts, they suggested that the entire $15 million of our grant to the 
fund was somehow going to be used to attack Congress as a whole, or 
its investigating powers in particular. This was not true; and it 
would have been clear that it was not true to anyone who had sought 
to determine the truth before he spoke. 

The trustees of the Ford Foundation are proud of their act in 
creating the fund for the Republic. The problems which the fund 
was created to help solve are increasingly crucial ones. The threat of 
communism concerns every American. The need for restating and 
defending the basic traditions of American freedom, especially in the 
light of tensions, events, and implications in the present world situa- 
tion, similarly becomes more pressing. 

I am sure that when this committee reviews the facts it will agree 
with the trustees of the foundation that the creation of the fund was 
appropriate and patriotic, and that the fund’s activities constitute a 
promising start on a vital and noble task. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL G. HOFFMAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC, INC. 


I expected to testify on June 29 at the request of the special commit- 
tee. A day or two before the 29th I was told that the hearings had 
been terminated or suspended, that my engagement was canceled. 
I am sorry I have thus been kept from testifying in person as to 
the purposes, program, and activities of the fund for the Republic and 
from answering questions. 

I submit this statement not because the transscript of hearings con- 
tains evidence concerning the fund—for none has been offered so far 
—but because Representative Reece’s speech of July 27, 1953, now a 
part of the record of the investigation, contains references to the fund, 
and to me personally, which, in the interest of accuracy and fair- 
ness, require comment. 

Mr. Reece said: 


The Members of this House were amazed when they read just recently that 
the Ford Foundation * * * had just appropriated $15 million to be used to 
“investigate” the investigating powers of Congress, from the critical point of 
view (transcript 57). 

No Congressman * * * could fail to be alarmed at the fact that $15 million 

* * * was to be expended to attack the Congress for inquiring into the nature 
and extent of the Communist conspiracy * * * (transcript 58). 

The Communists have their own agency to smear the committees of the 
United States Congress and to defend Communists hailed before them. It is 
called the Civil Rights Congress and has been listed by the Attorney General 
as Communist and subversive. To give it liberal respectability, Mr. Paul Hoff- 
man, former president of the Ford Foundation, was made chairman of this 
king-sized civil rights congress endowed by the Ford Foundation. The Fund 
for the Republic, as this Ford Foundation agency is named, has announced 
that it will make grants for an immediate and thorough investigation of Congress 
(transcript 58-59). 

* * * the previously mentioned Ford Foundation grant makes available $15 
million for investigating congressional methods of inquiries into communism 
and subversion. * * * (transcript 74). 

* * * a grant of $15 million, to protect the civil liberties of Communists and 
to investigate the Congress of the United States * * * is really peanuts to the 
Ford Foundation. * * * Here is the last of the great American industrial for- 
tunes * * * being used to undermine and subvert our institutions, $15 million 


being set aside to investigate the Congress of the United States * * * (tran- 
script 103) .’ 


1 See ibid., pp. 25 et seq. 
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The declaration that the fund for the Republic is a “king-sized civil 
rights congress” (and thus subversive )—“given liberal respectability” 
by my appointment as chairman—would be actionable as slander but 
for the fact that it was uttered by Representative Reece on the floor 
of the House. But I pass that, not without feelings of chagrin and 
shock that the privilege of the House should be so abused. 

The documents and data requested by the special committee have 
been supplied; and it is hoped that the committee will refer to this 
body of information rather than to the Reece speech for the facts. 
The plain truth is that there is no basis whatever for the charge that 
the Fund for the Republic was established to attack the Congress. 
The facts pertinent to the charges are as follows: 

In December 1952 the fund approved a grant of $50,000 to Ameri- 
can Bar Foundation, a tax-exempt organization, to finance seven dif- 
ferent studies bearing on individual rights as affected by national 
security proposed and to be conducted by a special committee of the 
American Bar Association. A description of the grant is contained 
in materials submitted to your counsel and staff. One of the seven 
proposed studies was—The extent to which Congress should limit the 
scope and regulate procedures of its investigations—a topic con- 
cerning which many Members of Congress have manifested interest. 
In a speech in the House on August 1, 1953, shortly before his resigna- 
tion from Congress to become president of the Fund for the Republic, 
former Representative Clifford P. Case, of New Jersey, described his 
personal familiarity with the plans of the ABA committee, pointed 
out that the ABA committee was approaching its task with full appre- 
ciation of the importance of the congressional investigating process, 
and made it a matter of record that he himself had introduced the 
chairman of the ABA committee to the Speaker and to the minority 
leader of the House of Representatives—both of whom expressed inter- 
est in, and offered suggestions concerning, the study and plans out- 
lined by the ABA committee chairman. 

Your counsel and staff have been supplied with the statement of 
William J. Jameson, president of the American Bar Association, 
printed in the January 1954 issue of the ABA Journal, describing the 
study which is being made with the fund’s grant. In an editorial in 
the July 1954 issue the ABA Journal it is said: 

The American Bar Association will welcome at its annual meeting in August 
the forthcoming report of its special committee on individual rights as affected 
by national security headed by the highly respected, highly competent Whitney 
North Seymour, of New York City. Mr. Seymour is already nationally recog- 
nized as an outstanding lawyer in the field of civil liberties. His committee will, 
no doubt, have proposals relating to procedures for our investigating agencies. 
These proposals will be based upon the sober second thought of the capable, 
qualified Jawyers whose loyalty to our American institutions is unimpeachable. 
Congress and the public are much in need of such sound advice today. Our 
people recognize that we need investigating procedures and procedural standards 
which will be fair as well as effective. In such fair procedural standards we will 
find security both for our lives and our liberties. 


Meanwhile, as your committee knows, the Congress itself, aware 
of abuses and of the need for satisfactory procedures, is looking for 
the answer to a serious problem. 

The notion suggested by Mr. Reece that $15 million was to be ex- 
pended “to attack the Congress for inquiring into the nature and 
extent of the Communist conspiracy” is met by the fact that the Fund 
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for the Republic itself has just about completed one phase of an in- 
quiry into the nature and extent of the internal Communist menace. 
The consultants on this project—an undertaking in which I have been 
greatly interested since before the establishment of the fund—are 
Prof. Arthur E. Sutherland of the Harvard Law School, Prof. 
Clinton Rossiter of Cornell, and Father Joseph M. Snee, S. J., of 
Georgetown. Briefly, the study about to be completed consists of 
the preparation of a comprehensive bibliography of materials con- 
cerning communism “ the United States and a definitive digest of 
public proceedings in which communism was involved. The bibli- 
ography and digest, together with microfilm copies of the principal 
records of public proceedings, will be reproduced in such form as to 
be widely available to interested persons throughout the country. The 
directors of the fund take some satisfaction in the fact that in one of 
the fund’s first endeavors it is making available for the first time in 
convenient form basic information of incalculable value not only to 
the Government and to the Congress but to all persons and agencies 
engaged in fighting the Communist menace. 

In his speech of July 1953 Representative Reece said “some large 
foundations must answer” the following question : 

Have they financed studies regarding the excellence of the American Constitu 
tion, the importance of the Dec laration of Independence, and the profundity of 
the philosophy of the Founding Fathers? And, if not, what is their excuse for 
neglecting the study of the basis of the American Republic? (Transcript 68-9.) ’ 

IT am h: appy to say that it has been the purpose of the Fund for the 
Republic since it was established to reexamine, with a view to greater 
understanding and wider application, the sources of strength in our 
society as expressed in the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, and in our free institutions, and that projects suggested for this 
purpose are being considered and ady anced as rapidly as circumstances 
permit. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that the officers and directors and 
staff and resources of the Fund for the Republic are devoted ex 
clusively to the purposes and program of the fund itself. The fund is 
a tax-exempt membership corporation engaged in research and educa- 
tion. Its financial resources consist of $15 million granted by the Ford 
Foundation but administered by the fund’s own board of directors. 
The Fund for the Republic is completely independent of the Ford 
Foundation—except that it is obliged by the terms of its grant to en- 
gage in activities consistent with its tax-exempt status. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 

Paul G. Hoffman, being duly sworn, says: 

I am chairman of the board of directors of the Fund for the Republic, Inc. I 
have read and know the contents of the foregoing statement, and the same is true 
to the best of my knowledge, information, and belief. 

PavuL G. HOFFMAN 

Sworn to before me this 21st day of July, 1954. 

Rose BERLIN, 


Notary Public, State of New York, No. 31-5288500. 


1Ibid., p. 29. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH E. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE 
ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


INTRODUCTION 


The Special Committee To Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations has 
now ended public hearings without giving the foundations themselves 
an opportunity to testify. This would have been a violation of fair 
procedure in any case, but it was rendered extraordinarily so by virtue 
of two facts. First, the bulk of the testimony presented in the hear- 
ings had, apparently by design, been hostile to the foundations. Sec- 
ondly, a month after the hearings closed, the staff was permitted to in- 
troduce extensive material attacking certain foundations, including 
the Carnegie Endowment, with inadequate opportunity for challe nge. 

Under the circumstances it is important to give a short summary of 
the history and record of the endowment before commenting on state- 
ments made concerning it. 


THE RECORD OF THE ENDOWMENT 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, which is entirely 
separate from all the other organizations created by Andrew Carnegie, 
was established by him in 1910 with a trust fund of $10 million. He 
directed that the principal of the fund should remain intact and that 
the income should be administered by his trustees “to hasten the 
abolition of international war.” 

This objective is spelled out in the endowment’s charter as follows: 
“to promote the advancement and diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing among the people of the United States; to advance the cause 
of peace among nations; to hasten the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy; to encourage and promote methods for the 
peaceful settlement of international differences and for the increase of 
international understanding and concord; and to aid in the develop- 
ment of international law and the acceptance by all nations of the 
principles underlying such law.” From the beginning these objectives 
have been the basis for the work of the organization, for its educational 
activities and for the research which it has undertaken and supported. 

These facts furnish the explanation for several differences between 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and other founda- 
tions to which this committee has directed its attention. In the first 
place, the endowment has a specific set of objectives toward which 
all its efforts are directed. Secondly, it has comparatively limited 
resources; the endowment’s income on its fund has never reached 
$600,000 a year and is now slightly over $500,000. In this connection, 
it should be noted that a tabulation based on the questionnaires sub- 
mitted 2 years ago to the Cox committee placed the endowment below 
30 other foundaitons in terms of net worth. 

A third distinction, arising in part from the relatively limited 
resources of the organization, is that the endowment is not primarily 
a fund-granting foundation. Although in former years a fair pro- 
portion of the endowment’s funds were expended in grants, it has 
always carried on operations of its own. Today the endowment func- 
tions almost exclusively by carrying out—through its own staff or 
through contracts—specific programs authorized by the endowment’s 
trustees. 
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The objectives spelled out in the charter as the focus of the endow- 
ment effort in the pursuit of peace were defined by trustees named 
by Mr. Carnegie and working in consultation with him. He was 
inspired to establish this institution by admiration for the policies of 
President William Howard Taft, and his principal associates in its 
formation—men whose vision and leadership have most influenced 
its activities—were Elihu Root and Nicholas Murray Butler. Among 
the other distinguished Americans who made up the original board 
of trustees and assisted in charting the course for the endowment were 
John W. Foster, John Sharp Williams, and Joseph H. Choate. The 
high caliber of the original board has been maintained throughout 
the years. Trustees have included leaders of both major parties in 
the United States and eminent citizens from all sections of the country. 
One President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and one Presidential nominee, 
John W. Davis, have been trustees. There were also five Secretaries 
of State: Messrs. Foster and Root, Robert Bacon, Robert Lansing, and 


John Foster Dulles. Trustees who have served as Senators included 
Mr. Root, Mr. Williams, Mr. Dulles, George Gray, and Robert A. 
Taft. The board has been characterized by the faithful attendance 
of its members at meetings, despite a wide geographical distribution, 
and by their profound and active concern with the endowment’s work. 

The record shows that the trustees of the endowment and its staff 
have for 43 years conscientiously pursued the purpose for which Mr. 
Carnegie established the organization. In doing so they have had 
repeated occasion to applaud the wisdom of Mr. Carnegie who, not 
pretending to a clear knowledge of the future, gave the trustees 
appropriate discretion in these words: 

Lines of future action cannot be wisely laid down. Many may have to be 
tried, and having full confidence in my trustees I leave to them the widest 
discretion as to the measures and policy they shall from time to time adopt, 
only premising that the one end they shall keep unceasingly in view until it is 
attained, is the speedy abolition of international war between so-called civilized 
nations. 

I can speak from personal knowledge only of the years since July 
1, 1950, when I became the endowment’s president, and all of my 
statements as to its activities before that date are based on its records. 
Moreover, none of the members of the senior staff concerned with 
recommending policy to the trustees and carrying out their decisions 
was with the organization before the end of World War II. The 
history of the endowment prior to that time, however, is a matter of 
record in year books which were widely distributed from the begin- 
ning. Despite the international wars which have engulfed the world 
and which have frustrated, in a manner which Mr. Carnegie could 
not have foreseen in 1910, the efforts to achieve peace—the endow- 
ment’s record is one in which the trustees and staff take pride. 

A few examples taken from this record may serve to illustrate the 
methods by which the original instructions of Mr. Carnegie have 
been carried out. 

People in many foreign nations have learned about the American 
principles of liberty through the endowment. The texts of our Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Independence were translated into 
several foreign languages and widely distributed, and the teaching 
of American history was financed in the universities of England, 
France, and other nations. 
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The endowment pioneered in the “exchange of persons” and s 
helped to launch the mounting flow of exe hange students, sachets, 
technicians, and agric ulturalists which tod: ay is actively supported by 
the United States and other governments and by private organizations. 

Nearly 20 years in the writing, James T. Shotwell’s monumental 
Economic and Social History of the World War was completed by the 
endowment in 1937 and distributed to governments, libraries, and 
universities throughout the world. Over 250 authors, researchers, 
and editors of many nationalities collaborated in the preparation of 
this comprehensive analysis in some 150 volumes of the effects of the 
First World War. This study remains a major contribution to the 
world’s knowledge of the effects of war, both immediate and long- 
term, on governments and on the economic and social life of bellig- 
erents and neutrals. 

From aa beginning the trustees and staff of the endowment have 
devoted a very substantial part of their efforts to increasing public 
dadWicdae about and understanding of international relations. Like 
Mr. Carnegie, they have been convinced that in those countries where 
public opinion is ‘the basis of official policy, policy can only be con- 
sistently wise when it rests upon informed public opinion. It is this 
conviction which has determined the endowment’s educational ac 
tivities. 

These activities have been very diverse. Among them has been 
the distribution abroad of important collections of books on Ameri- 
can history, government, law, economics, and literature in major 
cities of Europe, Asia, and South America. <A similar activity for a 
similar purpose was the fostering of international relations clubs 
on college and university campuses, chiefly but not exclusively in the 
United States. The point of view hag has underlain these edu 
cational activities is well expressed in a statement made about the 
international relations clubs in 1941, aaa in slightly different form 
many times before: 

The purpose of the endowment in undertaking this work is to instruct and 
to enlighten public opinion. It is not to support exclusively any one point of 
view as how best to treat the conditions prevailing throughout the world but 
to fix the attention of students on those underlying principles of international 
conduct, of international law and of international organization which are es- 
sential to a peaceful civilization. 

Over a 20-year period the endowment spent $184,000 toward cata- 
loging and reorganizing the Vatican library’s priceless historical col- 
lection, thus making it readily available to scholars for the first time. 

The active leadership and support of the endowment was the chief 
force behind the research, publication, and development that took 
pli ice in the field of international law in the first half of this century. 
Carnegie fellowships in this field have helped train many persons for 
their present positions of responsibility in American public and aca- 
demic life. 

Canadian-American relations, an example to the world of peaceful 
international cooperation, were the subject of a 25-volume history 
prepared and published by the endowment. This work formed a 
model for subsequent studies of friendly relations among other na- 
tions. 

Turning now to the period on which I can report from personal 
knowledge, there are four current programs to which the endowment 
today devotes the greatest part of its funds. 
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First, in the new building at First Avenue and 46th Street in New 
York, there is an international center which was designed to provide 
convenient, well- equip yped facilities for organizations prese nting pro- 
grams on world affairs. Since its opening in June 1953, there have 
been more than 750 programs in the center attended by more than 
30,000 persons. Fulbright scholars have held discussions in the cen- 
ter; the Christian Science Monitor Youth Forum meets there: stu 
dents from Africa have arranged an exhibit of native art of the Gold 
Coast: Columbia University has scheduled some of its bicentennial 
events there. 

Second, there is a program on universities and world affairs. On 
the basis of experience in ys surveys at 8 universities and in 
regional conferences attended by representatives of more than 200 
colleges and universities, the endowment has encouraged American 
institutions of higher learning to conduct self-surveys and appraisals 
of their activities bearing on world affairs. One hundred colleges 
and universities have surve Vv committees ¢ sooper: iting in the progr: im * 
each committee is ap pointed by the president of the university and 
reports to him. Each university committee reviews its program and 
activities in its own way and makes recommendations looking toward 
a more effective use of the university’s resources. The endowment 
makes no recommendations. It acts as a clearing house for the ex- 
change of information between cooperating institutions and in compil 
ing results of the survey in a series of eight volumes to be published 
next year. 

Third, there is a publications program. Primary emphasis is on 
International Conciliation, a periodical now pub lished five times a 
year. Each issue is devoted to a study of some problem of interna- 
tional organization, selected particularly from fields in which infor- 
mation is not easily available. A special number each fall presents 
background information on issues before the current session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

In two series of books and pamphlets, the endowment has under- 
taken studies of various organs and activities of the United Nations. 
Subjects have included the International Court of Justice, the Security 
Council, the General Assembly, and disputes brought before the United 
Nations. Other publications have dealt with a variety of topics such 
as institutes of world affairs and current research in world affairs. 

Finally, there is a series of studies now in progress in representative 
countries throughout the world concerning their national policies and 
attitudes toward international organization, particularly in regard to 
the United Nations. Arrangements for the studies vary from one 
country to the next. The normal patern is for some leading private 
institution to assume ee for the study in its country. The 
studies will be published in a series of some 20 volumes. 

In undertaking these sudan the endowment has assumed that inter- 
national organization is here to stay in some form or other and that 
it is and will remain an important factor in international life. We 
are trying to find out, if we can, why these countries joined the United 
Nations, what the ‘y expected to get out of joining it, what the *y have in 
fact got out of it, and what they think may be the future. We also 
hope that these studies will help in prepar ing for the proposed confer- 
ence to review the United Nations Charter. In addition, we hope to 
encourage research in the field of international organization in general. 
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Today the endowment distributes over four thousand copies of its 
annual report to libraries, colleges and universities, newspaper and 
radio stations, organizations and individuals concerned with interna- 
tional relations, and to all the Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 

We believe the activities which are summarized above, and described 
in greater detail in those reports, are in keeping with the purposes for 
which the organization was founded and are in the public interest. 
The story is one which the trustees and staff of the endowment are glad 
to submit for the records of this committee. 


STATEMENTS CONCERNING THE ENDOWMENT 


I turn now to specific statements concerning the endowment, made 
either in the hearings of the special committee or in memoranda pre- 
pared by the committee’s staff which have been brought to our atten- 
tion. In considering these statements and the following comments 
thereon, it is important to bear constantly in mind the distinction 
between facts and inferences which witnesses or staff drew from them. 
1. Alleged aid to individuals and organizations with leftist records 

or affiliations 

The associate staff director of the committee referred in the hearings 
to testimony before the Cox committee which he alleged showed that 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace gave grants to 15 
“individuals and organizations with leftist records or affiliations” 
transcript, p. 1022).!. This misleading statement must not stand 
unchallenged. It is true that the Carnegie Endowment made at one 
time or another grants or payments to 1 organization and 14 indi- 
viduals that, in the language of the counsel for the Cox committee, had 
been “cited or criticized by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee or by the McCarran committee * * *” (Cox committee hear- 
ings, p. 583). To have been “cited or criticized,” however, is not proof 
of “leftist records or affiliations” and there was no reference by any 
member of the Cox committee or its counsel, or by me, to “leftist 
records or affiliations.” Furthermore, the record of the Cox committee 
hearings contains no shred of evidence, nor even an allegation, that any 
of the work performed with endowment funds had a “leftist” character. 

My testimony before the Cox committee showed that grants made 
by the endowment to the Institute of Pacific Relations, the only orga- 
nization involved, ceased in 1939, years before any question was raised 
about the activities of that organization (Cox committee hearings, 
p. 581). Moreover, the chairman of the present committee indicated 
that * * * up until the late forties the IPR had an excellent stand- 
ing * * * (transcript, p. 1192). 

Of the individuals named who had been “cited or criticized,” Alger 
Hiss constitutes a special case. With regard to him, there is nothing 
to be added to the detailed testimony of John W. Davis and Henry 
M. Wriston on his connection with the endowment (Cox committee 
hearings, pp. 569-572, 183-184). As to the other 13, the officers of 
the endowment did not, according to its records, have at the time the 
payments were made any knowledge of the citations or criticisms, and 
indeed most of the payments took place before any such citations or 


1Ibid., p. 472 
2Ibid., p. 541. 
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criticisms had been published. Furthermore, the total received ; 
these 13 people amounted to $3,701.67, less than one-fiftieth of 1 per- 
cent of all endowment expenditures. 


2. “A propaganda machine’ 


At the hearing on May 11, the committee counsel made the following 
statement: 

* * * we suggest that a proper subject of inquiry for the committee is whether 
or not propaganda is desirable for a foundation which operates as a fiduciary 
manager of public funds. The case of the Carnegie endowment we will be glad 
to introduce evidence later to show that they were consciously produced, a propa- 
ganda machine. We are anxious to get the facts * * (transcript (ibid., p. 52) 
May 11, pp. 137-138) 2 

This statement must presumably be read in the light of the definition 
of propaganda given the previous day by the research director: 

Propaganda-action having as its purpose the spread of a particular doctrine 
or a specifically identifiable system of principles, and we noted that in use this 
word has come to infer half-truths, incomplete truths, as well as techniques of a 
covert nature (transcript, May 10, p. 37)~ 

Using this definition, the answer to the counsel’s charge is that the 
endowment is not and never has been “a propaganda machine.” Nor 
has it ever disseminated “half-truths” or “incomplete truths,” or used 
“techniques of a covert nature.” 

Certainly it is a fact that the endowment has advocated world peace 
and international understanding, but what reasonable person would 
disapprove these ends or characterize the activities of the endowment 
in pursuit of them as “the spread of a particular doctrine or a specifi- 
cally identifiable system of principles” ? 

Moreover, if, as seems to be the case, the research director included 
the Carnegie endowment as one of the foundations engaged in educa- 
tion for international understanding which are “discrediting the tradi- 
tions to which (the United States) has been dedicated” (hearings, 
May 10, p. 45),? he is drawing an inference for which there is not a 
shred of evidence. The methods of the endowment have been truly 
educational and not propagandistic, and its whole tradition has been 
as American as George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

To understand the endowment’s approach to its task, one must look 
to its history, placing its educational activities on behalf of interna- 
tional peace and understanding in historical pe rspective. 

Today, to be in favor of peace, is like opposing sin. People differ on 
the best way to attain the goal but not on the general aim. This was 
not clearly so in 1910. War was respectable in many quarters and 
was regarded as an ordinary instrument of national policy. 

In working for peace and international understanding in the early 
days of the endowment the founders were neither pacifists nor advo- 

sates of the doctrine that peace could be attained by mere altruism or 
by emotional fervor. They believed, on the contrary, that the road 
to real peace was through the development of law, through research, 
and through education of the peoples and leaders of the world in terms 
of hard realities. 

Unfortunately, war came in 1914. That war itself, however, gave 
the peoples of the world a drastic and expensive education on the im- 


1Thid., p. 52. 
2Ibid., p. 17. 
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portance of peace. As Nicholas Murray Butler told his fellow trustees 
in 1920: 

* * * It is no longer necessary to discuss (the desirability of international 
peace) with anybody. The elaborate moral arguments and pleas that were heard 
for a hundred years before the outbreak of the Great War were made so much 
more effectively, so much more convincingly, by the war itself, that they now 
sound like pleas in a dead language. We are now confronted with the problem 
of how most wisely to insure the maintenance of international peace and how 
most effectively to carry forward an ordered civilization. 

sutler saw that the war had underlined the importance of interna- 
tional relations and shown that what concerned each nation con- 
cerned all. As a matter of fact, the peoples of the world would never 
again be able to remain apart. Indeed, they would be increasingly 
drawn closer together due to an event 7 years before the endowment 
was founded, the successful experiment of Orville and Wilbur Wright 
at Kitty Hawk. 

During the interwar period the endowment’s activities both in re- 
search and in education were primarily addressed to the problem de- 
fined by Dr. Butler: “How most wisely to insure the maintenance of 
international peace and how most effectively to carry forward an 
ordered civilization.” The problem was an immense one, and the out- 
break of war in 1939 showed that the solution was not yet at hand. 

Since the end of World War II the United States has embarked 
on a new phase in foreign policy. One of its major decisions was to 
work through an international organization, and subsequently also 
through regional organizations, to achieve peace, which is the goal 
o the endowment. ‘The policy of participation in international or- 

ganizations has had the overwhelming support of the United States 
Se nate, with votes of 89 to 2 for the United Nations Charter, of 72 to 1 
for the Rio Treaty, and of 82 to 13 for the North Atlantic Treaty. 
This policy has been of a binatélenn character and clearly reflects a 
belief that membership in these international organizations is in the 
national interest of the United States. 

The endowment has pursued a program of research and education 
in relation to these organizations. The effort has been directed to- 
ward making them better understood and toward the problem of 
improving these still far from perfect instruments. 

In charging that the endowment has been “a propaganda machine,” 
the staff of this committee must have overlooked the objectives as- 
signed as early as 1911 to the Division of Intercourse and Education: 

To diffuse information and to educate public opinion regarding the causes, 
nature, and effects of war, and means for its prevention and avoidance. 

To cultivate friendly feelings between the inhabitants of different coun- 
tries, and to increase the knowledge and understanding of each other by the 
several nations. 

A comparison of the research director’s definition of propaganda 
with these objectives and with the activities of the endowment must 
surely lead fair-minded persons to conclude that the endowment has 
steadily pursued those goals by methods which are educational in the 
best sense. If in a few instances in the past the endowment strongly 
advocated particular means for the advancement toward peace, these 
efforts were, like all other endowment activities, thoroughly American 
in character; they were without exception in support of projects en- 
dorsed by the ine ‘umbent President of the United States. This is 
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true, for ex: unple, of the World Court, which was endorsed by Presi- 
dents Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In support “of the argument that the endowment has engaged i 
propaganda, Mr. Dodd referred specifically to the international re la a- 
tions clubs and the international mind alcoves. The endowment’s 
support of the international relations clubs was not propagandistic 
either in intent or in fact. The statement quoted above (p. 5) to the 
effect that the “purpose of the endowment in undertaking this work 
is to instruct and enlighten public opinion * * *” is exact, and it 
was adhered to. As to the international mind aleoves, these were 
started during World War I. The phrase “international mind” had 
been coined by Dr. Butler in 1912 in a statement, framed copies of 
which were hung over each alcove: 

The international mind is nothing other than that habit of thinking of foreign 
relations and business, and that habit of dealing with them, which regard the 
several nations of the civilized world as friendly and cooperating equals in aiding 
the progress of civilization, in developing commerce and industry, and in spread- 
ing enlightenment and culture throughout the world. 

The endowment sent collections of books to libraries in small com- 
munities throughout the United States to interest the general reader 
in foreign affiairs and in other lands. No library received the books 
except upon request. These collections were given the name Inter- 
national Mind Alcoves. It is also to be noted that the State library 
commissions or State librarians of 34 States were at their own request 
placed upon the list of recipients of alcove collections; through their 
offices the books were sent by mail to inaccessible small communities. 

What should be stressed in this regard is that the books did not 
emphasize any one point of view. They were small collections of books 
on one particular subject, which in this case was international relations 
rather than, say, engineering or English literature. Not by the widest 
stretch of the imagination could such action be called propaganda. 

As to the international relations clubs, the first of these were estab- 
lished under the leadership of the endowment just prior to World 
War I, and the largest number came into being in the period between 
the wars. The clubs were formed purely for educational purposes. 
They were helped by the endowment through the sending semiannually 
of collections of books and pamphlets de ~aling with important inter- 
national questions and by arranging for occasional speakers on request. 

It should be noted that most of the clubs were set up at a time when 
there was little or no formal teaching of international relations on col- 
lege campuses throughout the United States. To encourage interest 
in the study of foreign relations in colleges is not propaganda but 
education. 


3. Committee stat me morandum *“Simmary of activities of Carne ie 
Corporation of New York. Carnegi Endowment for Interna- 
° 77 , a a 
tional P. ace, the Rocke fell r Foundation 


Section II of this summary of activities, the only part which relates 
to the endowment. is an amazing document which, were it not to be- 
come part of the record of a congressional committee would not require 
even the following brief comments. 

To one familiar with the work of foundations, it ap pears to be con- 
fused, disorganized, inaccur: ate, and full of inconsistencies. It assume 
a relationship between the Carnegie Endowment and the Rockefeller 
Foundation which did not in fact exist. It appears to imply that there 
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is something discreditable or not in the public interest in research 
study and education in international relations and international or- 
ganization, entirely disregarding the fact that no organization can 
work effectively for international peace (which is the precise pur- 
pose for which the endowment was founded) without intensive atten- 
tion to the whole field of international relations including present and 
potential international organization. 

Diligent efforts to disentangle the charges against the Carnegie En- 
downment suggest that there are four : 

(a) That the endowment has consistently worked for world 
peace ; 

(6) That the endowment has been of service to the United 
States Government; 

(c) That the endowment has engaged in propaganda; 

(7) That the endowment has supported not only subversive 
and leftist organizations and individuals, but certain other or- 
ganizations disapproved by the authors of the memorandum. 

With respect to (a) and (6), we feel indebted to the memorandum 
for showing that the endowment has consistently sought to carry out 
the wishes of Mr. Carnegie, and that it has been of service to the United 
States Government in times of both peace and war. If the endowment 
is criticized on these counts, I can only assume that the committee statf 
is critical of American efforts toward world peace and of patriotic 
service to the United States. 

Moreover, it simply is not true that the endowment “has not spon- 
sored projects advocating other means” for achieving peace than in- 
ternational organization (ibid., p. 876), or that it has sought to 
“achieve peace through a world-government arrangement” (ibid., 
». SSD). 

The propaganda charge has been answered on pages 10-14 of this 
statement (ibid., p. 1057). I am more confused than ever, however, 
as to what the staff means by propaganda, and am left with the impres- 
sion that there is no conceivable foundation activity—at least in the 
field of international relations—which staff members would be willing 
to call educational. 

The final charge relating to alleged support of subversive in- 
dividuals or organizations has also been dealt with above (pp. 8-9 of 
this statement, ibid., p. 1056-57). 

The memorandum also speaks disparagingly of certain other insti- 
tutions which the endowment has at one time or another assisted or 
cooperated with. I refer to such organizations as the Council on For- 
eign Relations, the Foreign Policy Association, the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, and the Institute of International 
Education. These can speak for themselves. As president of the 
Carnegie Endowment I can say that I believe our cooperation with 
them promoted the purposes of the endowment and was in the public 
interest. 

CONCLUSION 


It is clear that I have a very different view from certain members 
of the committee’s staff as to foundations and their role in American 
life. It is evident that these staff members are unhappy about changes 
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during recent decades in American attitudes toward foreign relations 
and in our country’s position in the world. They appear to feel these 
changes should not have occurred, that the changes resulted from cer- 
tain tendencies in research and education, and that foundations are 
primarily responsible. I have the impression that they go so far as 
to believe that governmental intervention of some kind in the work of 
the foundations would be a corrective. 

My own outlook in relation to the particular work in which the 
endowment is active is quite different. I believe the changes which 
have occurred in American policy and attitudes in the international 
field have resulted from democratic adjustment to the problems created 
by modern social and political upheavals, new inventions, and two 
world wars. One of our major problems has been to protect our na- 
tional security in a world of new power relationships and at the same 
time to seek roads toward a lasting international peace. I rejoice that 
this country has been able to grapple with these problems as they 
arose by the orderly procedure of constitutional government. The 
education of the public and its leaders is vital to the success of such 
a procedure. 

As a relative newcomer to foundation work, I express the belief 
that foundations by their promotion of research and of education, 
both formal and informal, in the field of international relations have 
made a valuable contribution in the public interest during these past 
40 years not unlike in importance the contributions of foundations in 
other fields. 

I have examined the record of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace with some background of training in the appraisal 
of historical evidence. To me this record shows that the endowment, 
within the limits of human fallibility and of time, resources, and cir- 
cumstance, has endeavored to carry out Andrew Carnegie’s original 
intention. The goal has been to rid the world of war, That inter- 
national peace, founded upon freedom and justice, is in the national 
interest and is a prime objective of the Government and people of the 
United States is beyond and above all dispute. 

JosEPH E, JOHNSON. 


—_—_——— 


I, Joseph E. Johnson, being first duly sworn on oath, declare that 
1 have read the foregoing statement; that it is true and correct with 
respect to those matters stated upon personal knowledge, and that 
with respect to matters not stated upon knowledge, it is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
JosePH E. Jonnson. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of August 1954. 
EvizasetH 8S. GROVER, 
Notary Public, State of New Y ork. 
Term expires March 30, 1954. 
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STATEMENT OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION AND THE 
GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD, BY DEAN RUSK, PRESIDENT 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


New York, N. Y., August 3, 1954. 
Hon. B. Carrouu Reece, , 
Chairman, Special Committee To Inve stigate Tax-Exempt 
Foundations. 
House of Representatives, Wash ington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I have the honor to transmit herewith sworn 
statements on behalf of the Rockefeller Foundation and the General 
Education Board about certain matters raised before the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations of the 83d Congress. 

We had expected that our organizations would be given the same 
opportunity to present our case before the committee that was afforded 
to our critics. When the committee announced on July 2, 1954, that 
no further public hearings would be held, we immediately sent a tele- 
gram to the committee, reading as follows: ' 


The Rockefeller Foundation and General Education Board have been informed 
that the congressional Special Committee To Investigate Tax-Exempt Founda 
tions decided today to terminate its public hearings. We have not commented 
upon the issues thus far raised because we expected to appear and have an 
opportunity to reply in public hearings. 

We must assume that the committee’s decision means that it will not sub- 
mit a report to the Congress containing any material adverse to our two foun- 
dations on which we are not fully heard. This is fundamental in view of the 
nature of the charges and innuendoes made against our foundations by com- 
mittee staff and other witnesses. These charges and innuendoes are not sup- 
ported by the facts. 

We shall avail ourselves of the committee’s invitation to submit a sworn 
written statement on issues raised before it for inclusion in the permanent 
record of the Congress and in any official publication of the proceedings of the 
committee. We note that the committee expects our statement to be made 
public; we fully agree in view of the wide publicity already given to adverse 
testimony. The record of our two foundations over the past half century testi- 
fies convincingly to their integrity, patriotism, and devotion to the public 
interest. 

We received from you on July 3, 1954, the following telegram in 
reply. 

Re your telegram: The Rockefeller Foundation and all others who were ex- 
pected to be called as witness will be given ample opportunity to make Sstate- 
ments for the record just as they might have done in open hearings and will also 
have opportunity to give full information which may be necessitated by the 
presentation to the committee for the record of further data by the committee 
staff. All statements by witness or the staff which are presented for the record 
will be made available to the press. 

The accompanying statements, which are submitted pursuant to our 
telegram quoted above, consist of a foreword by John D. Rockefeller 
3d, chairman of the boards of trustees of the 2 organizations, a state- 
ment in behalf of the 2 organizations by the undersigned as president 
of both, setting forth comments and principles which are applicable 
in respect of both organizations, and separate supplemental statements 
by each organization, dealing with certain specific grants which were 
referred to in the public hearings or in committee staff reports. 

We wrote to you on June 4, 1954, requesting to be advised as to the 
particular grants, out of the more than 41,000 made by these 2 founda- 
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tions, which would, in the opinion of the committee, call for discussion 
by us. In reply, counsel for the commitee informed us by telephone 
that we ourselves would have to determine this from the testimony 
received by the committee and that we would have opportunity to sub- 
mit materials, subsequent to testimony, on any matter on which we 
would need more time for research in our records. Your telegram of 
July 3 also mentioned giving us an “opportunity to give full informa- 
tion which may be necessitated by the presentation to the committee 
for the record of further data by the « maantatas staff. 

We respectfully submit that the committee has presented us with 
formidable dilemmas. 

The first has to do with the subjects we should cover in our reply. 
We find in the present record of the committee no prima facie case of 
any instance of wrongdoing on our part. Were we to undertake to 
make a full statement on all matters commented upon before the com- 
mittee we would have to range over most of our tens of thousands of 
grants and deal with a full half century of the social, economic, and 
political history of the United States. Yet we have been asked to 
reply promptly and briefly. In the attached statement we have tried 
to state our position on a series of issues which seem to us to be the 
most relevant and important. Even so, we are not able to discuss, in 
a brief statement, the large numbers of grants which would substanti- 
ate our view. More important, we have no assurance that we have 
dealt with all of the issues which might seem important to one or 
another member of the committee. 

A second concern relates to the future procedures of the committee. 
Are we to know what information comes to the attention of the com- 
mittee or its staff which might be critical of our two foundations? 
Will we be given full opportunity to know about and to revly to mate- 
rial which might influence the committee toward conclusions adverse 
tous? 

We believe, and the chairman has so stated, that the committee does 
not wish to inflict injury upon established institutions such as ours. 
We suggest that the committee insure this by affording the foundations 
an opportunity to be heard on the draft of any report which the 
committee proposes to submit. We see no other way to insure that 
we are responsive to the real issues in the minds of the committee which 
would have been disclosed had public hearings not been terminated. 

We hope that the committee will find the attached statements useful 
in its deliberations. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dean Rusk, 
President. the Rockefeller Foundation and General Edu 
cation Board. 


FOREWARD BY JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 38D, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARDS OF 
TRUSTEES, THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION AND GENERAL EDUCATION 
BOARD 


One of the basic factors that give our American democracy its 
strength is the sense of responsibility on the part of the individual for 
his fellow citizen and his community. Philanthropy, whether it be 
on an individual or foundation basis, is an important expression of 
this fundamental. The giving of the individual will always be para- 
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mount, but foundations have come to play an increasingly important 
role. 

_ The wise distribution of philanthropic funds is more difficult than 
is commonly supposed. Fully appreciating this fact, my grandfather 
established the Rockefeller Foundation and Genera] Education Board 
in order to provide the continuing wisdom and insights of a group 
of distinguished and experienced men. To them was given broad 
discretion. 

The charter of the Rockefeller Foundation provides that its funds 
shall be spent for “the well-being of mankind.” This gives great 
latitude as to the fields of program, but no latitude as to the purpose 
or objective—man’s well-being. Thus, in considering program or 
individual projects the primary concern of the trustees is to make 
sure that the action taken will effectively advance the interests of 
man or, differently expressed, the public interest. An important 
guide toward this end has been the founder’s statement that, “The 
best philanthropy involves a search for cause, an attempt to cure 
evils at their source.” 

While my grandfather never participated in the affairs of the 
foundation or the General Education Board once they were formed, 
he followed with great interest for nearly 25 years their programs 
and progress. To him, to my father who was chairman of both 
boards until 1940, and to the other members of our family, the 
achievements of these two foundations have been a source of genuine 
satisfaction. We feel a deep sense of gratitude to their trustees and 
officers who have rendered such devoted service over the years. 

The trustees of both the Rockefeller Foundation and the General 
Education Board have noted the expressed desire of the members of 
the special committee to investigate tax-exempt foundations to carry 
out their responsibilities in such a way that their report will make 
a constructive contribution insofar as the future of foundations is 
concerned. The trustees feel confident that the statements which are 
submitted herewith will be received and considered in this spirit. 


I. Inrropuctrory CoMMENTS 


The Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education Board are 
two foundations established and endowed by John D. Rockefeller in 
1913 and 1903, respectively. In accordance with the usual practice, 
this statement is presented by their president as an authoritative 
expression of the views of the two corporate bodies. It is verified 
by him under oath, as are the separate supplemental statements of the 
two organizations. 

The connection of the incumbent president with these two founda- 
tions dates from his election as a trustee of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in April 1950, and as a trustee of the General Education Board 
in December 1951. As to events prior to those dates, this statement 
and the supplemental statements are necessarily based not upon the 
president’s personal knowledge of the activities of the 2 organizations 
but. upon his information and belief, derived from the extensive rec- 
ords of the 2 foundations and from discussions with present and 
former trustees, officers, and staff. In the case of 2 foundations which 
are 41 and 51 years old, a considerable number of important partici- 
pants are no longer alive and others are widely scattered. 
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Among the criticisms of the Cox committee’s investigation of foun- 
dations in 1952, advanced as reasons for a second investigation, was 
the fact that foundation witnesses were not sworn when testifying 
before that committee. It was said on the floor of the House that— 
as a result of this, neither the Congress nor the people know whether these 
officers and trustees were telling the truth. 

We protest this statement and we do not know what the speaker 
meant when he added: 


For the sake of the foundations, this error should he rectified. 


We have no objection to testifying under oath. The omission of 
an oath was not at the request of the Rockefeller Foundation or the 
General Education Board but was the decision of the Cox committee, 
with the apparent consent of all committee members then present. 
Had the witnesses who testified in behalf of our organizations been 
under oath, their testimony before the Cox committee would have 
been the same, with the understanding which was clearly implicit 
throughout those hearings that as to facts not within their personal 
knowledge they were testifying upon information and belief. We 
have no double standard for testimony, depending upon whether it 
is Sworn or unsworn. 

We affirm unequivocally the integrity, patriotism, sense of responsi- 
bility and devotion to the public interest of all those, whether trustees 
or officers, who have over the past half century made the decisions 
which carried out the trusts laid upon the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the General Education Board. There is no trace of Communist 
infiltration into either of these foundations. In the ‘course of the 
present investigation, it has been stated or implied by witnesses be- 
fore the committee that they are in some way involved in an extra- 
ordinary catalog of offenses, ranging from aiding and defending 
Communist practices in the schools to violation of the antitrust laws. 
Although it is hard to believe that the committee has taken seriously 
the great majority of these charges, we shall try to be responsive and 
at the same time, to furnish information about the actual roles of our 
two foundations over the past decades. 

We comment in this and in 2 supplementary statements, 1 for the 
Foundation and 1 for the Board, on what seem to us to be the more 
important issues raised before this committee. If we do not respond 
to every expressed or implied charge, it should be understood that 
we do not concede them. We are confident that the committee will 
agree that we would not show a proper respect for the Congress were 
we to assume that the committee itself has embraced all of the bizarre 
innuendoes presented in the testimony. 

The record of this investigation suggests to us that foundations are 
not the only institutions under scrutiny here and may, in fact, be 
serving as an indirect channel for criticism of important segments of 
our national life, such as our educational systems, our scholarly or- 
ganizations, and many established polices of the Government itself. 

Our 2 foundations can state our own actions and why we have made 
the grants we have made, now amounting to more than $800 million. 
We can also state the basis of our confidence in the institutions and 
organizations to whom we have made these grants. We should re- 
gret, however, being placed in the position of speaking for those for 





1 Congressional Record, July 27, 1953, p. 10190. See also ibid., p. 28 et seq. 
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whom we are not accredited spokesmen. Our school systems, our 
colleges and universities, and our research and scholarly organiza- 
tions are able to speak for themselves and we would not wish their 
position to be prejudiced by any failure of our own to present their 
views adequately. 

We feel strongly about some of the fundamental issues which have 
been raised before this committee; some are of greater moment to 
our free society than is the position of any particular foundation; if 
we speak forcefully, we believe that we owe the committee a duty 
to do so. 

Il. Generat ConsIDERATIONS 


A. PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY AND FREE ENTERPRISE IN PHILANTHROPY 


The Rockefeller Foundation and General Education Board have 
always acknowledged that their funds are held as a public trust. Our 
trustees recognize a heavy public responsibility, arising from the vol- 
untary action of John D. Rockefeller in committing substantial pri- 
vate funds to a public purpose, from the policy and laws of the State 
of New York and of the United States which permit the two founda- 
tions to act corporately for a public purpose, and from the important 
privileges granted to educational, religious, and charitable institu- 
tions by certain Federal and State tax laws. 

Though dedicated to the public interest, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the General Education Board retain many of the essential 
attributes of private, independent organizations. They are nonpo- 
litical and nongovernmental in character. In each case their policies 
and decisions are in the hands of a board of trustees of responsible 
citizens, who contribute time and a lively interest to their activities 
and who select officers and professional staff to carry out their policies. 
The foundation and the board hold and invest their own funds and 
decide how to spend them for the purposes for which they were cre- 
ated. They are private in that they are not governmental; they are 
public in that their funds are held in trust for public rather than 
private purposes. As social institutions, they reflect the application 
to philanthropy of the prince iples of private initiative and free enter- 
prise, under public policies which have long recognized the benefits 
of such activity to a free society. 

Most of the discussion of the free- enterprise system in America has 
focused upon its accomplishments in lifting the figures of national 
production and the general standard of living to levels never before 
attained in any other country. With Government controls limited, 
the release of the energies behind individual initiative has been given, 
we believe deservedly, a large measure of the credit for these extra- 
ordinary results. Less attention has been paid to the reliance we 
have placed upon the philanthropic impulse of private citizens. This 
has been left in large measure free from Government control and has 
been given positive encouragement through the tax laws. The result 
has been an impressive voluntary outpouring of wealth for charitable, 
educational, scientific, and religious purposes, transforming material 
wealth into opportunities for pursuing the enduring values of the 
mind and spirit. 

The voluntary association of private citizens for the carrying out 
of public tasks is deeply rooted in our tradition and saves us from a 
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dismal] choice between leaving many tasks undone or handing them 
over to an all-pervasive Government. It has been argued that the 
favored tax position of schools and colleges, foundations, and a large 
number of char itable activities rests upon the propositions that the y 
do what Government itself would otherwise have to do from public 
funds and that independent organizations can do many of these tasks 
better than could Government. While there is evidence that such views 
have had a strong influence, a more fundamental basis for the public 
policy on the matter appears to us to be the importance in a free so 
clety, of encouraging the widest diversity of individual and group 
eflort in order that citizens may share directly in the privileges and 
responsibilities of free institutions. 

President Eliot of Harvard, speaking in 1874, long before our 
foundations were established, said: 

* * * In England and the United States, the method of doing public work 
by means of endowments managed by private corporations, has been domesti- 
cated for several centuries ; and these are the only two nations which have suc- 
ceeded on a great scale in combining liberty with stability in free institutions. 
The connection of these two facts is not accidental. The citizens of a free State 
must be accustomed to associated action in a great variety of forms; they must 
have many local centers of common action, and many agencies and administra- 
tions for public objects, besides the central agency of Government. * * * To 
abandon the method of fostering endowments, in favor of the method of direct 
Government action, is to forego one of the great securities of public liberty.’ 

These are among the basic considerations which have led the Con- 
gress, the legislatures of the 48 States, and the courts to shape the 
laws and public policy in such a way as to encourage private philan- 
thropy. The prince iples involved were brought to our shores by the 
first settlers and have been reflected in official attitudes throughout 
our history. The Congress has affirmed its support of this policy by 
recent increases in the permissible deductions for charitable contri- 
butions made from individual and corporate incomes. One of the two 
recommendations of the Cox committee was the following: 

That the Ways and Means Committee take cognizance of our finding that 
the maintenance of private sources of funds is essential to the proper growth of 
our free schools, colleges, churches, foundations, and other charitable institu 
tions. We respectfully suggest that the committee reexamine pertinent tax 
laws, to the end that they may be so drawn as to encourage the free-enterprise 
system with its rewards from which private individuals may make gifts to these 
meritorious institutions. 

We conclude that the underlying public policy is firmly established 
and represents not only a traditional attitude of long standing but the 
present policy of Fede ral and State governments. 

We wish to emphasize that the Rockefeller Foundation and General 
Education Board have conformed to all applicable laws and author- 
itatively expressed public policies, and will continue to do so. ‘This is 
our duty as citizens, and was clearly the wish of our founder. We shall 
be attentive to the views of responsible critics, but we do not expect 
to treat criticism as legislation or to accept the adverse witnesses who 
have testified before this committee as exponents of public policy. Our 
trustees would violate their trust if they should fail to bring to bear 





*Charles W. Eliot Exemption From Taxation of Church Property and the Property 
of Educational, Literary, and Charitable Institutions, American Contributions to Civiliza 
tion and Other Essays and Addresses (New York: The Century Co., 1907), pp. 340-341 

3U. 8. Congress (82d Cong., 2d sess.), House Select Committee To Investigate Founda- 
tions and Other Organizations * * * (final report * * * Washington, D. C.: U. 8S. G 
ernment Printing Office, 1953), p. 13. 
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upon its performance the full extent of their experience and judgment 
and should substitute therefor the least common denominator of 
divergent views from every quarter. 

Where public interest and private initiative are subtly merged, as 
in the case of an endowed foundation, how is the public interest safe- 
guarded? In the case of the Rockefeller Foundation and the General 
Education Board, continuous effort is made to do so along several lines. 

First, and most important, the trustees and officers in the perform- 
ance of their duties are infused with a deep sense of public obligation. 
Having been entrusted with decisions to spend funds for the “public 
good, they bring to their tasks the best of their judgment and skills, a 
disinterested rather than a partial view, and as much imagination and 
insight as their capacities permit. Their decisions cannot hope to win 
universal approval, and occasional mistakes may occur, for these are 
inevitable accompaniments of risk bearing. In judging the record of 
these trustees and officers, it is not reasonable or proper to use, as a test, 
one’s agreement with each individual decision. The fair test is the 
seriousness and general competence of the attempt, on the part of 
trustees and officers, to discharge faithfully their difficult duties. 

Second, we appraise our own judgments through the advice and 
counsel of many others who can contribute the wisdom of experience 
and special knowledge. This is a continuous process, systematically 
pursued by the officers, involving consultation with hundreds who give 
generously of their time and thought to the problems presented. Some 
of it is reflected in a more formal arrangement when competent in- 
dividuals are invited to serve the foundation on boards of consultants 
on such matters as medicine and public health, agriculture, or legal 
and political philosophy. 

Third, we respond fully to our obligation to conform to all relevant 
laws, to make regular reports to public authorities to whom such 
reports are due, and to use our best efforts to furnish information 

requested by any official body. 

Fourth, the Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education 
Board keep the public informed as to their activities through regular 
publications which are given wide circulation. 


Publications 


In their long series of annual reports, the foundation and the board 
have sought to » tell in plain terms both what they were doing and why. 
The polici ies of the trustees, the thinking which led to the develop- 
ment of those policies, and the methods of ‘the officers in applying those 
policies, have been regularly disclosed. Grants have been listed, with 
a statement of their purpose and amount. These annual re ports, sup- 
plemented frequently, in the case of the foundation, with brief reports 
entitled “The President’s Review,” have been given the widest dis- 
tribution, both in the United States and abroad, to the press and to 
leading libraries, as well as to individuals and institutions on ex- 
tensive mailing lists. In the last few years the foundation has also 
issued quarterly reports at the end of each calendar quarter cover- 
ing grants made during that period. Since 1914, the general educa- 
tion board’s annual reports have been equally complete and detailed. 

In addition to these regular reports, special volumes are published 
where it is felt that they would meet a scientific, scholarly, or gen- 
eral interest. Recent examples are the volumes Yellow Fever, edited 
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by Dr. George K. Strode; The Story of The Rockefeller Foundation, 
by Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick; Crete: A Case Study of an Under- 
developed Area, by Dr. Leland G. Allbaugh; and The Sardinian 
Project: An Experiment in the Eradication of an Indigenous 
Malarious Vector, by Dr. John A. Logan. To these are added a large 
number of technical articles arising from the research of the founda 
tion’s own staff in such fields as virus diseases and agriculture, 

Our heavy correspondence and press clippings every year bea 
witness to the attentive reading of these reports and the ieamiad 
interest they have aroused. 

In his report to the committee, its director of research charges that 
the foundations have not reported the purpose of certain grants “in 
language which could be readily understood.” * In our case, the red 
ord of careful and full reporting makes it evident that any allen ition 
of attempted concealment or distortion is without substance. 


B. THE TAX EXEMPTION PRIVILEGI 


The American Governments, Federal and State, from their earliest 
days have used the tax laws as effective and versatile instruments for 
the encouragement of voluntary private philanthropy. This en- 
couragement has taken a variety of forms: Exemption of philan- 
thropic enterprises from income tax, exe mption of bequests to philan- 
thropic organizations from estate and inheritance taxes, exemption of 
inter vivos gifts to such organizations from gift taxes, permission to 
deduct contributions to such or ganizations from income otherwise sub- 
ject to tax. 

Although tax privileges in one or more of these various forms 
doubtless have an important influence on the organization of founda- 
tions today, it should be noted that the tax element played no signifi 

cant part in the creation of the Rockfeller Foundation and the General 

Education Board by John D. Rockefeller. In 1903, when the General 
Education Board was founded, there were neither income nor estate 
taxes, and although the 16 amendment, authorizing a Federal income 
tax, had become part of the Constitution before the incorporation of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in May 1913, the first income tax law 
under the new amendement was not enacted until the following Octo- 
ber, and the tax which it imposed was at too low a rate to have an 
appreciable influence. 

The statement has been frequently repeated in the course of this 
investigation that a large part (sometimes placed at 90 percent) of 
the funds distributed by tax exempt foundations represent money 
which, but for the tax-exe mption privilege, would belong to the Gov 
ernment. As to our two foundations this assertion is not correct. For 
example, the ordinary annual income of the Rockefeller Foundation 
in recent years has averaged around $15 million. Dividends received 
from corporate stocks held by the foundation account for 91 percent 
of thisamount. We are advised that if the Federal income-tax exemp- 
tion were withdrawn, the tax payable by the foundation on the basis 
of the above figures, under the present corporate income-tax structure, 
would be about $865,600, or at a rate of between 5 and 6 percent rather 
than 90 percent. This is due in part to the 85 percent dividend receipts 
credit, in part to the costs of operating the foundation’s programs in 


* Stenographic transcript (hereinafter cited as transcript), ibid., p. 49. 
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public health and agriculture, costs which would clearly be deductible 
in arriving at taxable income, and in part to the right to deduct, in 
any event, in arriving at taxable income, contributions made to other 
tax-exe mpt organizations not in excess of 5 percent of the donor’s net 
income. These figures do not take into account capital gains (as in 
1952) or losses (as in 1951) resulting from the sale of investment 
securities. 

Nor can it be supposed with any certainty that a repeal of the exist- 
ing income-tax exemption of foundations would result in any signifi- 

‘ant increase of the public revenues. True, a fund which had been dis- 
tribating all or the major part of its income in grants might not be 
able to deduct more than a limited percentage of this total in com- 
puting its income subject to tax, though it might well be held that the 
usual limitation is inapplicable to a corporation whose sole authorized 
activities consist of charitable operations and grants. In any event, 
the removal of the exemption might serve to influence some boards of 
trustees, as a matter of provident discharge of their trust, to discon- 
tinue grants and substitute direct operations in such fields as scientific 
research, health, or public welfare, on such a scale that the clearly 
deductible costs of operation would exhaust the income, leaving noth- 
ing against which the tax could be assessed. Although the benefits 
which could be derived from such direct operations might be of great 
significance, there would be a corresponding loss of flexible and stra- 
tegic financial reserves available for the support of research and 
scholarship in_ established institutions of learning—particularly 
where uncommitted funds are needed to follow up on promising new 
leads in scientific and scholarly investigation. Even though it would 
be possible to discourage the grant-making function of foundations by 
changes in existing tax “laws, these ch: nges would not insure additional 
funds for the Public Treasury and might, i in fact, work against the 
public interest. 

It should further be noted that under their present status the funds 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education Board are 
a part of the general stream of enterprise which promoey taxation for 
the support of the Public Treasury. As has been indicated, their 
funds are invested largely in corporate stocks and other types of se- 
curities.® The Rockefeller Foundation pays substantial taxes through 
the corporations whose stocks it holds. We are advised that during 
1952 the foundation’s share of corporate taxes, based upon its own 
holdings of corporate stocks, amounted to approximately $12,785,000. 
Our two foundations also pay other taxes; for example, the transpor- 
tation tax on the travel of staff, the tax included in rent and on sup- 
plies, and social-security taxes on payroll to name a few. When the 
foundation or board makes a philanthropic gift, such funds or the 
income therefrom go quickly into the payment of salaries and travel, 
the purchase of equipment and supplies, and a wide range of similar 
uses which are tax yielding in character. Apart from money which 
goes directly into the Public Treasury as taxes, both the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the General Education Board have contributed sub- 
stantially (over $75 million) to tax-supported institutions and agen- 


————————————————— 


5 ba recommendation has been advanced before this committee that foundations should 
not hold more than 10 percent of the stock of any one corporate enterprise. Our founda- 
tions ae he arily adopted this principle some years ago and at present have reduced all of 
their holdings below this level with the exception of one company, our stock in which (22 
percent of the shares outstanding) resulted from a gift. We are planning to make a similar 
reduction in this holding. 
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cies, such as State universities, public boards of education and boards 
of health. These contributions have been much larger than any 
income tax we might have paid had we not been tax exempt. 

In broader terms, the activities of such agencies as endowed foun 
dations make an important contribution to the economic structure upon 
which Government finance must rest. If, for example, the support of 
economic research makes it possible for both business leadership and 
Government to understand more clearly and more accurately the surg 
ing processes of our productive system and, on the basis of such know] 
edge, to make decisions which level off the peaks and troughs of the 
business cycle and sustain a high and steady national production, the 
benefit to the public purse is obvious. It is even more obvious that the 
virtual elimination of yellow fever, the sharp reduction in malaria 
and hookworm, have direct economic benefits as well as those which are 
measured in terms of the physical welfare of human beings. 

The Rockefeller Foundation and General Education Board are large 
net contributors to, and not charges upon, our national wealth and 
Public Treasury. We believe that we clearly pay our way. 

What has been said is not intended to depreciate the value of the 
exemption from Federal and State income tax of activities of a charit 
able, educational, or religious nature. The need for more, rather than 
less, private enteprise in such fields adds importance to the encourage 
ment which legislatures have given through such exemptions to the 
prospective donor. The importance of the exemption should not, how 
ever, be unduly exaggerated in terms of dollars, nor should the fact 
of exemption be made an excuse for characterizing foundation funds 
as Government funds, or for restricting such funds to fields in which 
Government itself operates, or for projecting Government into fields 
which are better left to the private citizens of our richly diverse 
society. 

C. INTELLECTUAL SURVEILLANCE 


Much of the testimony heard by the committee bears directly or in 
directly upon a fundamental and sensitive problem of foundation 
activity—that of foundation control over studies aided by foundation 
funds. 

The implied premise of much of the criticism of foundations to be 
found in the testimony is that foundations should be held responsible 
for the views expressed by those who receive foundation grants. This, 
in turn, rests upon the premise that the power of the yee means con 
trol over the product. The criticism f: ails because of the errors in its 
premises. 

The product to be expected from a foundation grant of the type so 
frequently criticized in testimony is an intellectual product. The exer- 
cise of control would frustrate the principal object of the grant, namely 
the unimpaired thinking of the scientist or scholar. If the answer 
were to be determined in advance, there would be no need to make the 
grant or conduct the study. 

It should be noted that one of the committee’s witnesses, Dr. Thomas 
Henry Briggs, testified : 

It should go without saying that a foundation should never “attempt to influen¢ 
findings and conclusions of research and investigations either through de ohenenien 
of personnel or in any other way.” ° 





6 Transcript, p. 271, ibid., p. 102. 
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Under our general practice, we consider that our responsibility 1s 
to make a sound judgment at the time a grant is made, a judgment 
which encompasses the importance of the purpose for which the grant 
is requested and the capacity and character of the individuals and 
institutions who are to make use of it. But having made the basic 
judgment that the recipient has the capacity and character to carry out 
the study, we exercise a minimum of further control. Ordinary pru- 
dence and the obligations of our trust require that we insist upon 
financial accounting, to assure ourselves that funds are used for the 
purposes for which they were appropriated. Where a second grant 
to a particular undertaking is up for consideration, some assessment 
of the work done under the first grant is necessarily involved. Fre- 
quently, those who are working under foundation grants are visited 
by one or more officers of the foundation while the grant is still cur- 
rent, primarily to keep us informed as to what is going on in the field. 
If the foundation should discover that an improper use were being 
made of its funds, such as for subversive activities, the foundation 
would undoubtedly intervene. 

Subject to the foregoing, it has been our consistent policy not to 
attempt to censor or modify the findings of scholars and scientists 
whose work we are supporting financially. This long-standing policy, 
which we believe to be wise, rests both upon principle and upon very 
practical considerations. 

The following are among the more important of these : 

1. For the foundation to exercise intellectual supervision over its 
grantees would require the foundation itself to formulate an officially 
approved body of doctrine in almost every field of human knowledge. 
This is not our role, and is quite beyond our intentions or our capacities. 

2. In most cases, the foundation could make itself responsible for 
scholarly or scientific conclusions only if it, with its own staff, sub- 
stantially repeated the studies in question as a basis for its own find- 
ing. This, too, we could not undertake except where our own staff 
is engaged in research, as in virus diseases and agriculture. 

3. The role of surveillance would add enormously to the staff and 
overhead costs of the foundation and consume philanthropic funds 
for unnecessary and socially undesirable functions. 

t. The foundation is almost never the sole contributor to the 
recipient of a grant; in fact, in the vast majority of cases it is a minor- 
ity contributor. We see no basis in principle for the foundation to 
assert a right of control taking precedence over national governments, 
state legislatures, departments of education, boards of trustees of col- 
leges and universities, faculties, other private donors, publishers, etc. 
For foundations to attempt to exert such authority would lead to the 
confusion of responsibility. 

5, No institution, scholar or scientist of character would accept a 
grant which is conditioned upon intellectual control. To any scholar 
worthy of the name, nothing is more important than his intellectual 
freedom. 

6. The foundation necessarily makes a grant before the results of the 
studies financed by the grant can be known. It is difficult to see how 
this order of procedure could be reversed. 

The considerations outlined above seem to be conclusive against 
the exercise of intellectual control by a private foundation over the 
recipients of its grants. We believe that a free society grows in 
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strength and in moral and intellectual capacity on the basis of free 
and responsible research and scholarship. We shall continue to sup- 
port vigorously this concept which lies at the heart of free institutions 
and we will oppose any effort by government to use the tax-exempt 
status to accomplish indirectly what could not be done directly under 
the Constitution. 

D. CONGRESSIONAL JURISDICTION 


We respect the heavy responsibility which rests upon the Congress 
for carrying out the onerous tasks placed upon it under the Constitu- 
tion, but we submit that there are wide areas in the life of our people 
which were not intended to be subject to congressional regulation and 
control. We have welcomed the statements of the chairman and of 
other members of the committee which indicate that this important 
principle is receiving the committee’s attention. 

However, the committee has heard considerable testimony maintain- 
ing that foundations have contributed too much toward an empirical 
approach as contrasted with a philosophical approach to certain 
studies. We shall speak of this point later; for the moment, we wish 
merely to observe that the relation between empirical studies and fun- 
damental or general principle is an intellectual issue which is as oid 
as man himself, which entered our literature at least as early as Plato 
and Aristotle, and which will endure as long as there are men to think. 
It is not a question which any foundation, or all the foundations, 
can or should referee or decide, and our foundations have never 
attempted to do so. Nor is it, we submit, a matter under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Congress. 

Similarly, the curriculums of our schools are in the hands of tens of 
thousands of agencies which are independent in curriculum matters; 
these are the State and local educational authorities, teachers in our 
schools and colleges, and the boards of our independent educational 
institutions of all levels. The great strength of our educational sys- 
tem is its variety of patterns and its decentralization of control. We 
believe that it is not for government, nor for foundations, nor for any 
other group, to attempt to impose conformity upon this variety. If 
anyone has the impression that the foundations have the power to do 
so, he is wrong as a matter of fact. If anyone has the impression 
that our particular foundations have exerted pressure to produce such 
uniformity, he is equally wrong. 


E. PERSPECTIVE AND DISTORTION 


The Cox committee reported to the Congress that it had been “allot- 
ted insufficient time for the magnitude of its task.” ’ We respectfully 
submit that the present committee faces even greater limitations of 
time and staff if, even though giving attention to fewer foundations 
than did the Cox committee, it extends its inquiry into a half century 
of social, economic, and political change in the United States. 

The committee has before it a number of reports prepared by its 
own staff which purport to deal with these complex events. They 
have been widely regarded as a confused and inadequate review of the 
decades they purport to cover and are particularly deficient at the 





7 Final report, p. 6. 
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very point of greatest interest to this committee, namely, the respon- 
sibility of the foundations for the events the mselves. 

We ourselves do not find them to be a competent review of the trends 
they discuss, more particularly as to their sweeping generalizations, 
their proposed definitions of key terms, the accuracy and relevance of 
their charts and tables, and the imbalance of the selected quotations 
which they contain. We assume that we are not called upon to per- 
suade staff members that they have been wrong about views which 
they have now placed in the public record as sworn testimony and that 
the committee will adopt proc edures which will not permit staff to par- 
ticipate in both an accusatory and an adjudicating role. 

Although several sections of this statement have a direct bearing 
upon these staff reports, we offer here brief comments on three of them. 
Ri port of the director of re search § 

The committee’s director of research described the logic used in the 
preparation of his initial report as “reasoning from a total effect to its 
primary or secondary causes.” *® If we read his report fairly in the 
context of this investigation, his logic produces the following: (1) 
A revolution occurred in the United States in the years 1933-36; (2) 
this revolution occurred without violence and with the full consent of 
an overwhelming majority of the electorate; (3) this could not have 
happened had not education in the United States prepared in advance 
to endorse it; (4) the foundations contributed funds and ideas to edu- 
cation; (5) therefore, the foundations are responsible for the revolu- 
tion. 

The report in oe seems to give little weight to the great de- 
pression of the early 1930's, to World War I, and to World War II. 
Since the foundations have been charged with some undefined respon- 
sibility for an increase in the powers and functions of government, 
surely it is relevant that war and depression brought about an in- 
creased exercise of power by both the executive and legislative arms 
of the National Government under the Constitution. Surely it is 
also relevant that, while some measures adopted by Government dur- 
ing these decades were abandoned, others have continued, despite 
changes in party control, as a part of ongoing public policy. In any 
event, a number of allegations heard in the course of these hearings 
appear to be directed, not at foundations, but at the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches of the Government and at the electorate. 
We must strongly protest any attempt to involve our two nonpolitical 
organizations in questions which are so basically political, both be- 
cause the charges are unsupported and because it would be out of 
character for our two philanthropies to attempt to reply to such attacks 
in effective political terms. 

We must also comment upon the use of the word “revolution” in 
the report of the director of research. The word has strong emo- 
tional associations. It is frequently used in debate between political 
parties and between factions within a political party—and in such 
use. it is ordinarily ace mee as a forensic figure of speech. 

We object, however, to the use of the word “revolution” in an official 
proceeding where the implication is a charge of wrongdoing. Such 
a ficure of speech should not be used as a basis for alleging improper 
conduct or for impugning the reputations of respectable and law- 


8 Transcript, p. 12 ff., ibid., p. 5 
’ Transcript, p. 46, ibid., p. 20 
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abiding citizens. It does not help to put the word in quotation marks— 
these become lost. It does not help to say, at the beginning of the 
report, “In no sense should they [i. e., the statements in the report ] 

e considered as proof” ?° for such statements are overlooked. does 
be considered as proof” !° h stat t looked. It d 
not even help that the report came only from a member of the staff, 
for it has already been attributed in the press to the committee itself. 

As a recent statement of the American tradition on such matters, we 
cite the following portion of an address made by President Eisenhower 
on May 31, 1954, at the Columbia University bicentennial dinner in 
New York: 

Whenever, and for whatever alleged reason, people attempt to crush ideas, to 
mask their convictions, to view every neighbor as a possible enemy, to seek 
some kind of divining rod by which to test for conformity, a free society is in 
danger. Wherever man’s right to knowledge and the use thereof is restricted, 
man’s freedom in the same measure disappears 

Here in America we are descended in blood and in spirit from revolutionaries 
and rebels—men and women who dared to dissent from accepted doctrine. As 
their heirs, may we never confuse honest dissent with disloyal subversion. 

Without exhaustive debate—even heated debate—of ideas and programs, free 
government would weaken and wither. But if we allow ourselves to be per- 
suaded that every individual—or party—that takes issue with our own convic- 
tions is necessarily wicked or treasonous—then indeed we are approaching the 
end of freedom’s road.” 

R, port of the Assistant Dire tor of R, search ov 66 Be’, onom ices and the 

Public Inte i€ st” 7 

A further issue of major importance is raised by this report, which 
is entitled “Economics and the Public Interest.” 

In his introduction, the writer of the report says: 

This report is made for the purpose of showing the nature and increasing costs 
of governmental participation in economic and welfare activities of the Nation. 

The body of the report contains a number of tables neesting the 
upward trend of Federal Government expenditures for such pur a ses 
as housing and slum ee social security and health, educati 
(including the GI bill of rights), public works, food programs, ete. 
The foundations are br ake into the picture by statements in the 
preface to the report to the effect that “Most, if not all of these newer 
activities of government are recommended in * * reports by various 
educational groups, social sclence. and others, supported b \ foul da 
tion grants,” '* and that “Much of this planning was done with the 
aid of social scientists in government employ * * * [many of whom 
were directly or indirect ly connected with educational org: LIZ: ul ions 
who have and still are receiving very substantial aid from the large 
foundations.” !* 

The implication of these statements is that a grant by a foundation 
to educational groups or institutions, or for the training of individuals 
through fellowships, makes the foundation responsible for the views of 
such groups, organizations and individuals on pub lic issues. ‘The re- 
port in question seems to assign this reaponaibiliey to us even in the 
case of employees of Government who are known to work under the 
policy direction of the President, Cabinet officers, and the Congress. 





” Transcript, p. 42, ibid., p. 19 
nm The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 781, Publication 5503 (Washington 
D. S U. S. Government Printing Office, June 14, 1954), p. 902 
Transcript, p. 1407, ibid., p. 628 
8 Transcript, p. 1403, ibid., p. 627 
4 Transcript, p. 1405, ibid., p. 627. 
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We do not see how such responsibility could possibly be assigned to 
foundations, if for no other reason than that it would be wholly con- 
trary to public policy to give foundations the power to exercise it. 
Nor do we see why funds from foundation sources should be considered 
as so different in this respect from funds from all other sources. 

Let us assume, however, for the sake of argument, that if the state- 
ments in the report were borne out by the facts, the foundations would 
be properly chargeable with a share of the responsibility for the in- 
creases in governmental expenditure resulting from “these newer 
activities of government.” Would this be reprehensible “error,” 
amounting to misconduct on the part of the foundations? If so, how 
much graver must be the responsibility of the Members of Congress 
who actually determined the policies and voted the funds in support 
of measures which, according to the words of the report, “may be said 
to be subversive, un-American, and contrary to public interest.” 
And how has the Supreme Court of the United States escaped impeach- 
ment for sustaining the constitutionality of such measures / 

We respectfully urge the committee to reread the report and to com- 
pare the views of the Federal Constitution expressed by its author 
with those of the Supreme Court as set forth by Justice Cardozo (an 
appointee of President Hoover) in /elvering v. Davis (801 U.S. 619 
(1937) ), upholding the constitutionality of the old-age benefit pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act: 


” 


Congress may spend money in aid of the “general welfare.” Constitution, art. 
I. sec. 8; United States v. Butler (297 U. 8. 1, 65) ; Steward Machine Co. v. Davis, 
supra. There have been great statesmen in our history who have stood for other 
views. We will not resurrect the contest. It is now settled by decision. United 
States v. Butler, supra. The conception of the spending power advocated by Ham- 
ilton and strongly reinforced by Story has prevailed over that of Madison, which 
has not been lacking in adherents * * * (p. 640). 

* * * Counsel for respondent has recalled to us the virtues of self-reliance and 
frugality. There is a possibility, he says, that aid from a paternal government 
may sap those sturdy virtues and breed a race of weaklings. If Massachusetts so 
believes and shaps her laws in that conviction, must her breed of sons be changed, 
he asks, because some other philosophy of government finds favor in the Halls 
of Congress? But the answer is not doubtful. One might ask with equal reason 
whether the system of protective tariffs is to be set aside at will in one State or 
another whenever local policy prefers the rule of laissez faire. The issue is a 
closed one. It was fought out long ago.” When money is spent to promote the 
general welfare, the concept of welfare or the opposite is shaped by Congress. 
not the States. So the concept be not arbitrary, the locality must yield * * * 
(pp. 644-645). 





”~ IV Channing, History of the United States, p. 404 (South Carolina Nullification) ; 8 
Adams, History of the United States (New England Nullification and the Hartford Con- 
vention) 

Our foundations have taken no position either for or against social- 
security legislation. We are not quoting the opinion of Justice Car- 
dozo as an expression of the views of our foundations on the broad 
question of constitutional interpretation which he discusses. Again 
our foundations have no corporate opinion on such issues. But we 
respectfully submit that on such matters, as on the other controversial 
matters covered in the assistant research director’s report, where the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the Government have 
spoken in their support, the measures in question cannot properly be 
characterized: as “revolutionary,” “subversive,” or “un-American.” 





% Transcript, p. 1412. Ibid., p. 629 
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Report by the legal analyst 

The policy issues presented by this report, parts I and IT, are dis- 
cussed in other sections of this statement. This report contains, how- 
ever, statistical information about our grants which, on the basis of 
our own records and published reports, is so inaccurate as to be 
seriously misleading. The following items illustrate these inaccuracies. 


Regarding grants by General Education Board to Dee. 31, 1952 


According t 
I f legal ; 
y | GEB 
Columbia University $7. 607, 52 2 $3. 804, 644 
College Entrance Examination Board ’, 483, 000 N 
National Education Association I78, 312 495. 743 
Progressive Education Association 4, 090, 794 622. 506 
Teachers College 11, 576, 012 5M ‘7 
Lincoln School 6, 821, 104 166. 138 
University of Chicago 118. 225. 00K 25, 000, 562 


1 Transcript, p. 1568. Ibid., p. 701 
2 Includes amount to Teachers College shown below. 


Regarding grants by the Rockefeller Foundation, 1929-52 


According to 


Report of legal R Fy 
analyst,! pt. I 


American Council on Education $1, 235, 60 $397, 400 
Columbia University 33, 300, 000 25, 113, 248 
London School of Economics 4, 105, 592 38 

Teachers College 1, 750, 893 644, 271 
University of Chicago 25, 087, 000 13, 170, 108 


1 Transcript, p. 1574. Ibid., p. 703 

2 Includes amount to Teachers College shown below 

3 The legal analyst’s report added to this figure a personal gift of $35 million by John D. Rockefeller, 8 
which resulted in a total figure of $60,087,000. The personal gift has been eliminated in tl t 
statement, which is limited to the foundation’s contributions 


Regarding further grants by the Rockefeller Foundation 


According t 
Report « Rockefeller 
egal ana- Foundation 

pt. I records 

American Council of Learned Societies (1925-52 ; $11, 069, 770 $4, 758, 77 

American Historical Association (1925-37 190, S36 413, 001 

Institute of International Education (1928-52) - _. 1, 406, 408 61, 505 


' Report, pt. LI, p. 51. Ibid., p. 294 


If we are furnished information as to the figures desired, we shall 
be glad to supply them in the interest of an accurate permanent record. 


F. SCOPE OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 
At the first public hearing, the chairman of this committee included 
the following in his remarks about the scope of the present inquiry: 


Moreover, and again with an occasional exception, we shall chiefly confine 
our attention to the work of foundations in what are called the social sciences. 
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Little criticism has come to us concerning research or other foundation activities 
in the physical or exact sciences, such as medicine and physics.” 
* ~ * « * * * 

If we shall not spend much time in exposition of what great amount of good 
the foundations have admittedly done, it is because we deem it our principal 
duty fairly to seek out our error. It is only through this process that good 
come out of our work. It will be for Congress, the people, and the foundations 
theselves to judge the seriousness of such error, and to judge also what corrective 
means, if any, should be taken. Our intention has been, and I wish to make 
this doubly clear, to conduct an investigation which may have constructive 
results, and whic h may make foundations even more useful institutions than 
they have been.’ 

We appreciate the fact that the chairman has taken note of large 
fields of foundation activity which have, over the years, become I: irgely 
noncontroversial in character. With full confidence in the import- 
ance and usefulness of our support for work in the social sciences, we 
urge the committee to take all of our activities into account in any 
evaluation of our two foundations. In the case of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, for example, it grants in the social sciences represent 15 
cents of the foundation’s dollar expended. We believe that these ap- 
propriations have rendered a notable public service. But the broader 
question of the benefit to the public of any particular foundation 
necessarily involves a view of its work seen as a whole. 

The committee has had little attention drawn to the wide-ranging 
scope of the private philanthropy provided by our two foundations. 
It would be impossible for us to summarize this activity in the space 
reasonably available to us. We respectfully urge any committee mem- 
bers who have not had an opportunity to do so to read Raymond B. 
Fosdick’s book, a copy of which we are furnishing each member of 
the committee, our replies to the Cox committee questionnaire, and 
our testimony before that committee. 

We append two tables ** which we believe will be of some assistance. 
The first is a summary table covering both organizations, which was 
furnished to the Cox committee, but now is brought up to date through 
1953. ‘The second is a breakdown of grants of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to show something of the larger purposes for which they were 
made, 

Mindful of the chairman’s desire to concentrate: (a) on the social 
sciences, and (b) on see king out error, we are natur: ally interested in 
the standard by which error is to be identified. If knowledge is much 
more elusive in the study of human affairs than in the case of physical 
phenomena, just so is it more difficult to be certain about what con- 
stitutes error. 

Any scholar or scientist is subject to temporary errors; under con- 
ditions of freedom, corrections are worked out in the process of scien- 
tific and scholarly debate, oral or written, and the issues resolved by 
further testing and experimentation. It is not impossible for such 
issues to remain unresolved indefinitely, where no existing hypothesis 
appears adequately to explain all the data which must somehow be 
taken into account. Such differences are not treated as charges and 
countercharges but are the bricks out of which the edifice of knowl- 
edge is gradually built. 


% Transcript, p. 3, ibid., p. 2. 
™ Transeript, p. 5, ibid., p. 3. 
38 Appendixes A and B. 


oe. 
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If, however, we classify as error aay: = parture from a generally 
Seentne principle of f dogma, or any view which opposes one’s own, 

yr any questioning of one s own commonsense experience, Or view 
aiitel conflicts with one’s own interest, then an official seare a for error 
must evoke the gravest misgiving. We have supposed that our con 
stitutional arrangements and public policies make room for the widest 
divergence of ideas, while exacting a course of conduct from each of 
us which shares equitably the pl LV ilewes and responsibilities of Tree- 
dom. 

We do not feel it necessary to consider at le neth the full im] lica- 
tions of the above comme nts, because we believe that there are other 
questions which would be more immediately helpful to the committee 
in judging the role of our foundations in the social-science field. ‘These 
questions are 

(1) Is it a reasonable exercise of the discretion vested in the 
trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation to appropriate funds in 
support of social studies as a contribution to the well-being of 
mankind ? 

(2) Is it a reasonable exercise of such discretion for the trustees 
to make such grants almost exclusively to colleges, universities, 
and other research and scholarly organizations ¢ 

(3) Is it a reasonable exercise of such discretion to make such 
grants to such institutions, without requiring that the resulting 
studies conform to predetermined views of the foundation itself ? 

(4) =o the totality of grants made in support of the soc a” 
sciences by the Roc kefeller Foundation represent a body of 
search and investigation which is consonant with the public 
interest of the United States and with the well-being of n.. nkind? 

We believe that all four questions must be answered affirmatively. 


IIL. OrGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES 
A. ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSES 


The Rockefeller Foundation was chartered by a special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York in 1913 for the purpose of pro- 
moting the well-being of mankind throughout the world. In 1929 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, another philanthropic 
foundation established in 1918 by Mr. Rockefeller, was consolidated 
with the Rockefeller Foundation. The total of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
gifts to the foundation was $182,851,000, and the assets of the memorial 
at the time of consolidation had a value of $58,756,000. By the end of 
1953, the foundation had made 30,572 grants, totaling $501,749,878 in 
expended and authorized appropriations. Its remaining capital funds 
have a present market value of approximately $366 mililon.”® 

The General Education Board was incorporated in 1903 by a special 
act of Congress for the purpose of promoting education in the United 
States of America, without distinction of race, sex, or creed. It 
received from Mr. Rockefeller $129,209,117 in a series of grants and 
an additional $15,751,625 from the Rockefeller Foundation, making 
a total of $144,960,742.2° The board has made 11,237 grants totaling 
$317,733,124, for the benefit of education in this country. Its funds 





® As of July 21, 1954. 
*® An additional $116,615 was received in gifts from other sources, 
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have now been distributed or allocated except for a relatively small 
balance of about $700,000 *! and, for this reason, it is in the process of 
winding up its activities. 

_ Although they are legally independent of one another, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the General Education Board have had close 
ties. For many years a substantial majority of both boards of trustees 
has been identical. Since 1936 they have had the same chairman 
(successively John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Walter W. Stewart, John 
Foster Dulles, and John D. Rockefeller 3d) and the same president 
(successively Raymond B. Fosdick, Chester I. Barnard, and Dean 
Rusk). Fora much longer period they have had a common treasurer ; 
they are both served by the same comptroller. They have occupied 
offices on adjoining floors of the same building, which has fostered 
close contacts between the two staffs. 

The operations of each organization have been in a broad sense 
coordinated with those of the other. Thus the foundation, authorized 
under its charter to promote the well-being of mankind throughout 
the world, has tended to defer to the General Education Board on 
opportunities for aid to education as such within the United States, 
the field to which the board is directed by its charter. Of course, the 
Rockefeller Foundation has made substantial sums available to edu- 
cational institutions in the United States and other countries in 
connection with its own activities. 


B. TRUSTEE RESPONSIBILITY 


The allegation has again been made before this committee that the 
trustees of foundations abdicate their responsibility. The Cox com- 
mittee inquired into this point in 1952, hearing considerable testimony 
upon it, and reached a finding favorable to foundation trustees which 
concluded with the following statement : 

As to the delegation by trustees of their duties and responsibilities, the prob- 
lem is basically the same one that confronts the directors of a business corpora- 
tion. Both must rely in large measure upon their staffs. “here is this one 
important difference, in the opinion of the committee. The trustees of a public 
trust carry a heavier burden of responsibility than the directors of a business 
corporation. In fairness it should be said that in the opinion of the committee 
this principle is fully recognized by the trustees of foundations and that they 
make a determined effort to meet the challenge.” 


It is difficult to understand the allegation in the case of the General 
Education Board prior to the recent curtailment of its activities, or its 
survival in the case of the Rockefeller Foundation, where the facts 
conclusively refute it. The explanation may lie in the quandary in 
which a hostile critic finds himself when he wishes to attack a grant 
which has been made by a board of trustees of distinguished citizens 
whose broad experience, public service, and loyalty cannot be effec- 
tively questioned. He elects to retreat into the position that “These 
men obviously didn’t do it,” rather than face the fact that such men 
might disagree with him. 

The trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation, a complete list of whom 
is attached,?* fully recognize a heavy responsibility for the trust which 
has been placed in their hands, They meet it in the following manner: 


1 As of July 21, 1954. 
= Final report, p. 11. 
= Appendix C. 
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(A) Board meetings 

The full board of trustees meets twice each year, in April (1 full day) and 
in December (2 full days). The 1st day of the December meeting is ordinarily 
given Over to a general discussion of the policies and procedures of the founda- 
tion; it is here that the trustees are afforded an opportunity to raise new ideas 
and offer criticisms and suggestions about the work of the foundation in its 
broadest aspects. As for the appropriations of funds to be considered at the 2 
full meetings, the trustees are provided a docket at least 10 days in advance, 
which contains a description of the activities for which funds are recommended 
by the officers. The distribution of such a docket prior to each meeting gives 
the trustees an opportunity to study proposed actions in advance and to be 
prepared to offer suggestions or raise questions or consult with others before 
final action is taken. At each meeting, proposed appropriations are presented 
orally by the officers and are subject to discussion, approval, modification, or 
rejection by the full board. This consideration is not merely formal in character 
but includes the type of exchange which develops a consensus in the board and 
between the board and the officers which gives direction and guidance to the 
work of the foundation. 


(B) Executive committee 

The executive committee of the board of trustees has seven regular and two 
alternate members under the chairmanship of the president. It meets at least 
six times a year at the offices of the foundation. It receives an advance docket 
and considers proposed appropriations with the same procedures used by the 
full board. It is limited in the amounts it may expend between board meetings 
without the express authorization of the board. 


(C) Special policy committees 

From time to time the chairman of the board of trustees may appoint a special 
policy committee of the trustees to review the policies and operations of the 
foundation. Such reviews extend over a period of months and require sub- 
stantial commitment of time and interest from the trustee members of such 
committees. Their conclusions and recommendations are reported to the full 
board where thorough discussion serves to clarify policy and to readjust the 
work of the foundation to changing conditions. 


(D) Other trustee committees 

Other standing committees of the board are the finance committee, the nom- 
inating committee and the committee on audit, whose functions are indicated by 
their titles. 


(E) Informal discussion 

The trustees take a lively interest in the work of the foundation which leads 
to a considerable amount of informal discussion among themselves, between 
trustees and officers, and between trustees and individuals outside the founda- 
tion. 


(F') Publications 


The trustees receive and read the publications of the foundation, including a 
monthly confidential report prepared by the officers for the information of the 
trustees. The latter report is “confidential” largely because it is intended only 
for use within the foundation itself and because it occasionally discusses the 
progress of scientific and scholarly studies before the scientists and scholars 
themselves are ready to make their findings public. 

(G) Visits to foundation activities 

Many of the trustees have an opportunity from time to time to see firsthand 
some of the work being supported by foundation appropriations, both in the 
United States and abroad. On occasion, 2 or 3 members of the board may be 
asked specifically to visit a particular activity, such as the Mexican agri 
cultural program, on behalf of the foundation. Since trustees are men whose 
other interests require travel, they frequently avail thmselves of opportunities 
to discuss foundation affairs with our representatives stationed abroad and to 
visit one or another project. 


(H) Election of officers 

One of the most important duties resting upon trustees is the election 
of the officers of the foundation. This is particularly true in the case of the 
president, the two vice presidents, the secretary, the treasurer, the comptroller, 
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and the directors of the four divisions, With the exception of the president, the 
treasurer and the comptroller, the officers are elected annually upon the nomi- 
nation of the president. It is fair to say that the procedures of the foundation 
give the trustees an excellent opportunity to know and to judge the personalities, 
character, and quality of work of the principal officers of the foundation. 

It should be obvious from the above summary account that the role 
of a trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation is an active one, particu- 
larly for those trustees who serve on one or more of its conimittees. 
Despite the demands made upon trustees’ time, the attendance of 
trustees at board and committee meetings establishes a remarkable 
record of attention to duty on a voluntary and unremunerated basis. 
Absences are almost invariably limited to those who are ill, out of 
the count ry, or prevented from attending by some other clearly over- 
riding consideration. Over the past 5 years, for example, if we ex- 
cludes only trustees actually abroad or on formal leave of absence, 
attendance at board and executive committee meetings has averaged 
86 percent of the membership. This compares most favorably with 
the experience of large business corporations. 

We conclude these remarks about the role of trustees by repeating 
here a portion of the testimony given before the Cox committee by 
Chester I. Barnard, former president of the foundation and general 
education board : 

* * * T have been a director of business corporations and still am for 40 years. 
I never have seen any board that I have been on—and I know how mary of the 
others operate—in which the attention to the policies and the details by the 
directors or trustees, whichever they use, were such as it is in the Rockefeller 
Foundation. I do not know any organization in which a week in advance you 
have a complete docket book with the explanation of every item over $10,000 
that you are going to be asked to vote on, and that includes with it a detailed 
list of every grant-in-aid, of every scholarship or fellowship that has been 
granted and any other action taken, and that has attached a list of the declina- 
tions. That is just as important from a trustee’s point of view as the approvals. 

Nor have I ever known of any organization in which so much careful atten- 
tion was given to it 

In 12 years I have missed no meetings of the board of trustees of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and only 3 of its executive committee meetings, and that is 
not unique at all. That is some record for people who are busy, and every one 
of the members on this board is busy. They read the docket book in advance. 
In addition to the docket book every single item in most circumstances has to 
be presented by the director of the division which proposes it, and he has to 
subject himself to cross-examination, and he gets it. He doesn’t get it on every 
item, of course, but he gets it. So the matters that come before the board of 
trustees of this foundation in my experience have been given more careful at- 
tention by more competent people than I have seen in any other institution. 
There is just nothing like it, and the idea that this thing has been run without 
adequate attention by the trustees, that it is just in the hands of a bureaucracy 
of officers, just certainly isn’t true, and it ought to be recorded here that it 
isn’t true.” 

Cc. OFFICER AND STAFF RESPONSIBILITY 


More has been said about trustees than about the officers and full- 
time professional staff, since the role of the latter is better under- 
stood. The officers and staff of the Rockefeller Foundation are or- 
ganized, broadly speaking, into the divisions of medicine and public 
health, natural sciences and agriculture, social sciences, humanities, 
and in administration. The full-time personnel of the general edu- 
cation board has now been sharply reduced because of the liquidation 
of its activities. 





™1U. S. Congress (S2d, 2d sess), House Select Committee To Investigate Foundations 
and Comparable Organizations. Hearings (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1953, p. 562). 
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While, as has been shown, the trustees - not “abdicate” their re 
sponsibilities to the officers of the foundation, the vy must and do rely 
hes avily upon the officers for the e tfective perform iunce of the founda 
tion’s tasks. The officers make recommendations on police v, seek the 
most promising opportunities for the oaiinaiiens ot foundatic 
funds, revieW and Investigate requests, propose erants for trustee 
consideration, and keep in touch with educational, scholarly and 
scientific leadership In many countrie some are engaged dire tly 
in scientific research in such fields as virology and agriculture. In 
addition to handling the extensive admin strat ve business of the 
foundation, the officers are responsible for the approval of small 
grants and the award of fellowships under general policies estab- 


lished by the trustees and from funds made available by them for 
that purpose. 

It should be noted that the officers act as a group ; their decisions 
and recommendations are not made individually but in a process of 
discussion which brings to bear a variety of experience and judg 
ment. The divisions hold frequent staff meetings on requests falling 
within their respective helds of interest: cliseu sions betwee divi 
sions occur where proposals involve more than one; finally, proposals 
to the trustees are considered in a conference of the principal officers 
of the foundation, where criticism and discussion can take pla e on 
the broadest basis. 

The bylaws of the Rockefeller Foundation provide that the pres 
dent is the only officer eligible to serve as a trustee. Among the 
principal officers of the foundation are always a number who by ex- 
perience and capacity would be entirely qu: alified to serve as trustees 
and, were they not officers, might well be invited to join the board. 
In fact, then, the affairs of the foundation are in the hands of a board 
or trustees of 21 distinguished citizens an officer group of highly 
qualified individuals, all of whom can be relied upon to carry the 
heavy burdens of their philanthropic trust with care and a deep con 
cern for the public interest. 


D. TYPES OF GRANTS 


The trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation determine, on recom- 
mendation of the officers, what grants are to be made by the Founda- 
tion, but the trustees delegate to the officers restricted authority to 
make certain smaller grants in categories described below. The trustees 
also determine, upon recommendations of the officers, what expendi- 
tures are to be made for administration and similar purposes. 

The foundation makes grants both to individuals and institutions. 
Grants to individuals are in the form of fellowships or of travel grants 
and are limited in amount and duration. Grants to institutions are, 
in accordance with the policy of the foundation, made only to other 
tax-exempt institutions in the United States and to such institutions 
abroad as are comparable in char: acter and purpose to those receiv- 
ing tax exemption in this country. By following this policy, the foun- 
dation is assured that its grants to institutions in the United States 
are limited to those which the Government itself has recognized 
being philanthropic in character. 

- brief, the foundation’s grants are handled as follows: 

The board of trustees, at its meetings, may make grants without 
limit in amount, from either income or principal. 
49720—54— pt. 2 10 
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2. Between meetings of the board, its executive committee, consist- 
ing of seven members and two alternate members (all trustees) may 
make grants from either income or principal, subject, however, to the 
following limitations: 

(a) Each grant must be in accordance with the general policies 
approved by the board ; 

(6) No grant may increase by more than $500,000 a grant previ- 
ously made by the board ; 

(c) Nonew grant may exceed $500,000 ; and 

(d) Total grants between meetings of the board may not ex- 
ceed $5 million unless authorized by the board. 

A summary of the minutes of each meeting of the board and of the 
executive committee, listing all grants, is sent to all trustees immedi- 
ately following the meeting. All actions of the executive committee 
are reported to the board at the first board meeting following such 
actions. 

The trustees delegate to the officers authority to make certain 
smaller grants in the following categories: 

(a) Grants-in-aid.—These are allocations made by the officers 
from funds appropriated for this purpose annually for each divi- 
sion of the foundation by the trustees. Each allocation is limited 
to $10,000; total allocations to a project may not exceed $10,000 
in any one year, and total support of a project through grants in 
aid may not extend beyond 3 years or be in excess of $30,000. The 
formal action authorizing the grant in aid must be signed by the 
director of the division concerned, by the president or vice presi- 
dent, after examining the supporting materials, and by the comp- 
troller, who certifies the availability of funds for the purpose. 
The usual grant in aid is about $2,000; not more than about 
percent are for as much as $10,000. All allocations are reported 
promptly to the executive committee of the board of trustees. 

(b) Director's fund qgrants—A director’s fund of not more 
than $5,000 is set up annually for each division (as an allocation 
from the grant-in-aid appropriation made by the trustees). Indi- 
vidual allocations from this fund may not exceed $500 and are 
made through a written action signed by a division director and 
certified by the comptroller. All such allocations are reported 
twice a year to the trustees. The fund provides a flexible mecha- 
nism for prompt response to the needs of individual scholars and 
scientists at strategic times in the development of their work. 
The grants are used for such things as equipment, honoraria, 
travel, materials and research assistance. 

(c) Fellowship awards.—These are awards made by the offi- 
cers from funds appropriated annually for this purpose by the 
trustees. The action making the foundation’s award is signed by 
the director of the division concerned, the president or vice presi- 
dent, and the comptroller. All fellowship appointments are re 
ported promptly to the executive committee. 


IV. Founpation Support ror Socrat STuprEs 


A. BACKGROUND OF FOUNDATION INTEREST 


In a formal sense, the Rockefeller Foundation undertook financial 
support for social studies when, in 1929, it was consolidated with the 


eB 
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Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and continued an interest al- 
ready developed by the latter philanthropy. 

In much broader terms, the foundation came to believe that its com- 
mitment to promote “the well-being of mankind throughout the 
world” compelled it to give attention to the baffling complexities of 
human relations—to the processes by which men earn a living and the 
difficulties they encounter in working out tolerable relations among 
individuals, groups, and nations. 

From the beginning the foundation never considered that it had 
or should have solutions to social problems behind which it should 
throw its funds and influence. It has had no nostrums to sell. Its 
approach rested upon a faith that the moral and rational nature of 
man would convert an extrusion of knowledge into an extension of 
virtue, and that he could make better decisions if his understanding 
could be widened and deepened. 

The experiences of World War I and the painful uncertainties of 
the postwar and depression period seemed to reflect a growing and 
menacing gap between man’s technical and scientific capacity and his 
apparent inability to deal with his own affairs on a rational basis. In 
any event, it did not appear that we could escape fundamental poli 
tical, economic, moral, and social problems by concentrating upon 
“safe” scientific subjects. Successes in public health were to mean 
rapidly falling death rates and increased population pressures upon 
resources. The study of nuclear physics, at first only a brilliant exten- 
sion of man’s intellectual curiosity, was to lead to hydrogen weapons. 

There was no illusion about the rudimentary character of the so 
called social sciences or about the severe limitations which are encoun- 
tered in attempting to apply the methods of the physical sciences to 
man’s own behavior. Nevertheless, it was felt that there might be 
sufficient regularity about human behavior to permit fruitful study, 
and that a scientific approach might evolve methods of study which, 
if not a direct application of techniques developed in the older sciences, 
might lead to surer bases of knowledge than we now have. In any 
event, the possibility was worth the effort and the very attempt might 
uncover promising leads which would increase our knowledge to a 
constructive degree. 

A further impulse behind the interest in social studies was a con- 
viction that the strengthening of our own free institutions required a 
better understanding of the processes of a free society and the frame- 
work within which a citizen enjoys the privileges and bears the re 
sponsibilities of liberty itself. At a period when free institutions 
came under challenge from totalitarian ideology of both the left and 
the right, it was felt that penetrating studies of our own free economic 
and political institutions would help them to withstand assault. 

It was fully appreciated that social studies would involve contro- 
versial subjects. It was felt, however, that a private foundation 
could, without itself taking sides on controversial issues, make a con 
tribution by supporting objective studies which might illuminate 
such issues and reduce contention. 

Three brief excerpts from our records throw light upon the way in 
which the foundation has approached the support of the social 
sciences. The first is a memorandum prepared by the executive com- 
mittee of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial in 1924, referred 
to by Dr. Thomas Henry Briggs in his testimony before this com- 
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mittee,?> the gist of which is quoted in Mr. Fosdick’s history of the 
foundation : 


The present memorandum proposes to indicate principles which affect the 
ability of the memorial to become associated with projects in the field of social 
science. Certain principles would seem to make association undesirable. It 
appears advisable: 

1. Not to contribute to organizations whose purposes and activties are cen- 
tered largely in the procurement of legislation. 

2. Not to attempt directly under the memorial to secure any social, economic, 
or political reform. 

3. Not to contribute more than a conservative proportion toward the current 
expense of organizations engaged in direct activity for social welfare 

t. Not to carry on investigations and research directly under the memorial, ex- 

cept for the guidance of the memorial. 
5. Not to attempt to influence the findings or conclusions of research and in- 
vestigations through the designation of either personnel, specific problems to 
be attacked, or methods of inquiry to be adopted; or through indirect influence 
in giving inadequate assurances of continuity of support. 

6. Not to concentrate too narrowly on particular research institutions. incur- 
ring thereby the danger of institutional bias. 

Certain principles would seem to make assistance from the memorial desirable. 
It appears appropriate: 

1. fo offer fellowships to students of competence and maturity for study and 
reseach under the supervision of responsible educational and scientific insti- 
tutions. 

2. To contribute to agencies which may advance in indirect ways scientific 
activity in the social field. 

3. To make possible the publication of scientific investigations sponsored by 
responsible institutions or organizations through general appropriations to be 
administered in detail by the sponsoring agency. 

1. To contribute toward the expenses of conferences of scientific men for 
scientific purposes. 

5. To make possible, under the auspices of scientific institutions, governmental 
agencies or voluntary organizations, demonstrations which may serve to test, to 
illustrate or to lead to more general adoption of measures of a social, economic 
or governmental character which have been devised, studied and recommended 
by responsible agencies. 

6. To support scientific research on social, economic and governmental ques- 
tions when responsible educational or scientific institutions initiate the request, 
sponsor the research and assume responsibility for the selection and competence 
of the staff and the scientific spirit of the investigations.” 


The second quotation is a brief statement on controversy adopted 
by the trustees of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and sub- 
sequently by the trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation, following the 
merger in 1929 of the two philanthropies : 


Subjects of a controversial nature cannot be avoided if the program is to con- 
cern itself with the more important aspects of modern social life. In fact, suc- 
cessful treatment of issues of a controversial sort would be so important a con- 
tribution to the fundamental objectives of the program that the existence of 
militant differences of opinion cannot be thought to preclude the promotion of 
inquiry under appropriate auspices.” 


The last is taken from a memorandum prepared by the director of 
the division of social sciences of the foundation in 1944: 


1. Though the degree of social need is always pressing toward grandiosity, 
modest work will, in the long run, be most effective. 

2. In recommending grants officers should try to anticipate the future—never 
merely ride the coattails of an already discernible trend. 

3. The social sciences division has no “nostrums” to sell. In choosing the ob- 
jects of grants the guiding tendency should be not to pronounce answers but to 


Transcript, p. 271 ff. Ibid., p. 102. 
* Raymond B. Fosdick, The Story of the Rockefeller Foundation (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1952), pp. 200-201. 
7 Tbhid., p. 202. 
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discover truth—not to manipulate new forces but to understand them—not to 
choose society’s path but to illuminate it.” 


B. EMPIRICAL STUDIES 


It has been suggested to this committee that foundations have had 
an adverse effect on scholarship and research through an undue em 
phasis on empiricism and “a premature effort to reduce our meager 
knowledge of social phenomena to the level of applied science.” 

_ We have presumed to question whether this committee has a man- 
date from the Congress to inquire into the decision of foundation 
trustees as to the distribution of funds between empirical and nonem- 
pirical studies or to inquire into the current practices of our colleges 
and universtities in this regard. But we do not seek to evade the 
merits of the issue. 

The history of the intellectual processes by which man has accumu- 
lated knowledge shows that observation. experimentation, induction, 
deduction and verification have each had an important role to play 
and that it is by their skillful and imaginative combined use that we 
have been able to push back the frontiers of knowledge. Without 
empirical examination, general propositions fail to establish and mai 
tain contact with reality; without general concepts, fact-finding be 
comes aimless wandering and produces helter-skelter collections of 
unrelated bits and pieces. By observation and experimentation man 
refines his ideas about the world in which he lives; by other rational 
processes he reduces his masses of fact and impression to a degree of 
order and gives them meaning. After enough regularity has been ex- 
posed to justify the construction of a general theory, then and only 
then can occur the crucial test of verification. Throughout this process 
the questions “What is it?’ and “How does it happen?” are among 
the tools man uses while seeking an answer to the underlying question, 
“What does it mean ?” 

The interplay of observation, experimentation and theorizing has 
produced brilliant results in the natural sciences, enabling man to 
fight back at disease, to harness new forms of power, and to wrest a 
more abundant living from his environment. But even in the case 
of the natural sciences, the path he has traveled has been a tortuous 
one, filled with false leads, imperfect observation, inexact experi- 
ment, theories which claimed too much, and contradi tory facts for 
which he could find no adequate explanation. New ideas have had 
to run a gantlet of prejudice and entrenched opinion. ‘Today’s 
firmly held truth is modified by tomorrow’s fresh discovery. And 
still today, as man looks out from peaks of knowledge which he dared 
not hope to scale, he sees still higher peaks on the distant horizon 
and vast fields of ignorance still to be explored. The process con- 
tinues—with new findings, new mistakes, new instruments, new 
techniques, and most important of all, new concepts and fresh 
imagination. 

It was inevitable that an attempt would be made to apply the 
methods of the natural sciences to human affairs. Chemical and 
physical approaches to the subtle problems of living matter—once 
considered dominated by mysterious “vital forces” had striking and 

23 Fosdick, The Story of the Rockefeller Foundation, pp. 211-212. 

2° Transcript, p. 42, ibid., p. 19. 
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promising successes. It was wholly naturall to attempt to apply sim- 
ilar analytical and quantitative techniques to social problems. It 
should not be surprising that this attempt would encounter major 
obstacles—as did the efforts of those who first tried to apply Newton's 
physics and Lavoisier’s chemistry to biology and medicine. The tech- 
niques appropriate to the laboratory were ‘insufficient for the study of 
man in his social environment ; the circumstances of study were differ- 

ent in fundamental respects ; conditions could not be readily controlled 
so as to study one factor at a time, as the physical scientist often does. 
The basic equipment of the scientist was nevertheless required : care- 

ful examination of the evidence, an objective approach to data, onl a 
lively and fertile imagination in the construction of hypotheses to be 
tested, and, throughout, a clear recognition that there must be a joint 
emphasis on speculation and experience. Beyond that, techniques 
had to be revised and improved; the danger of seeing too much had 
to be avoided; and the disconcerting influences of undetected factors 
had to be faced. Although his problems of procedtre were difficult 
enough, the social scientist also faced the resistance and even hos- 
tility of man himself, with his personal or group interests affected and 
his emotions and traditional patterns upset by new knowledge. 

The social scientist persists in his effort to learn more about human 
behavior, despite the modest beginnings and the challenging com- 
plexity of his task. He believes that he is beginning to know some- 
thing, even though he is sure that he does not know everything. He 
is in position to throw some light on some situations, knowing better 
than most where his present limitations are. For example, we know 
a great deal more now than we did 20 years ago about the processes 
by which we make a living in a free enterprise economy—more about 
capital growth, the labor force, the market, rates of productivity, 
prices; and this knowledge is becoming more accessible to the tens 
and hundreds of thousands whose decisions determine the ebb and 
flow of our economic life. We know more about the consumer, his 
plans and prospective demands, his liquid assets, his preferences. 
We know more about personnel selection and training, the motiva- 
tions which affect productivity, the techniques of management. We 
know more about the processes of normal development, the way in 
which people learn. We can be quite accurate about short-range pop- 
ulation predictions affecting such matters as our requirements for 
schools and teachers or our pool of manpower for military service. 
We at least know something about what new knowledge we need to 
extend these predictions over a longer range. 

These few examples are given to ) illustrate that our know ledge about 
human affairs is increasing, even if slowly and imperfectly, and that 
such knowledge as we have can contribute practical benefits while 
the search continues. If there are claims being made which seem 
overreaching, if social scientists are in disagreement among them- 
selves and with the layman, if there are many questions which can- 
not be answered, all this is entirely normal. If there are errors and 
a danger that we shall be misled by errors, the safeguard is the classic 
and traditional one: free debate, the empirical testing of opposing 
views, and a standing invitation to confront error with truth. Our 
society is deeply in debt to the best of the social scientists. They are 
among the most important of today’s pioneers. 

As far as the Rockefeller Foundation is concerned, we attach no 
particular importance to the argument about whether the term “social 
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sclence’ 1s properly used. Some of those who object to it probably 
overestimate the certainties of the natural sciences. Some who use it 
may claim too much for our knowledge of man. It is our view that 
much more can be known about man than we now do and that know! 
edge is to be preferred to superstition or prejudice. If a little know] 
_ is a dangerous thing, the remedy is to advance further into the 
unknown and seek out its mysteries, not to retreat into enforced 
ignorance. 

Our foundations have provided funds for promising studies of an 
empirical character in the social sciences, largely in the fields of eco 
nomics and human behavior, and we take genuine satisfaction from 
them. These studies have been, for the most part, much more than 
mere fact finding; they have been accompanied by a sensitive interest 
in generalization and underlying principle. It has been our impres- 
sion that those who are engaged in such studies are much aware of the 
tmportance of general concepts and are the first to recognize the in- 
adequacies of the tentative generalizations thus far reached. The 
final answers have not been found is a reason for continuing the effort 
rather than for abandoning the approach. 

It should not be surprising that, on a comparative dollar basis, foun- 
dation funds might seem to be more heavily concentrated in empirical 
studies. They represent a relatively new field for academic develop 
ment and reflect, as the president of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil has pointed out, the pragmatic element in the American experi- 
ence. Further, they are expensive and are often beyond the reach of 
ordinary college and university budgets. Under these conditions, 
foundation support is required if significant advances are to be made. 

Alongside of empirical studies, our foundations have been interested 
in philosophy and theory and have made many grants for the more 
speculative fields. We have an active interest in moral, political, and 
legal philosophy, in moral and spiritual values, in the philosophy of 
history and the theoretical aspects of economics and international re- 
lations. If the amounts have not been large in total, it is partly be- 
cause large amounts are not needed, as contrasted with empirical 
studies. A further reason is that the special combination of interest 
and speculative capacity is somewhat rare, professional opportunities 
are limited, and large numbers of scholars in these fields do not come 
forward. Finally, it is not at all clear just how a foundation interest 
is best expressed ; perhaps what is most needed is fellowship or grant- 
in-aid opportunities for younger scholars and a certain amount of 
tree time for older scholars in widely diverse fields who wish to phi- 
losophize about their experience and get their thoughts into more sys 
tematic form. These are questions to which we are giving continuous 
attention. 

V. Speciric QuESTIONS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


We turn now to the specific questions which the Congress has re- 
ferred to this committee for determination. According to the report 
of the committee’s director of research, these questions are the fol- 
lowing: 

Have foundations , 
Used their resources for purposes contrary to those for which they were 
established ? 
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Used their resources for purposes which can be classed as un-American? 

Used their resources for purposes which can be regarded as subversive? 

Used their resources for political purposes? 

Resorted to propaganda in order to achieve the objective for which they have 
made grants? ” 


B. CONFORMITY TO CHARTER PURPOSE 


The first question cited above is whether foundations have used their 
resources for purposes contrary to those for which they were estab- 
lished. As to the Rockefeller Foundation and General Education 
Board, the answer is clearly “No.” 

Let us first consider the foundation. It would surely be hard to find 
words of broader import than those used in its charter to describe its 
purpose, “to promote the well-being of mankind throughout the 
world.” Only one inference can fairly be drawn from this wording: 
that the intent of the founder was to place no limitation on the dis- 
cretion of those who from time to time would be responsible for con- 
trolling the destinies of the foundation, so long as their decisions could 

“asoni ibly be reg rarded as contributing to the well- being of mankind. 

This was the determination of Mr. Rockefeller, based upon his long 
experience of personal giving, and his knowledge of the pitfalls await- 
ing donors who attempt to circumscribe too narrowly the purposes for 
which philanthropic funds will be available over a considerable pe riod 
of years. He preferred to leave the decision as to program and policy 
in the hands of succeeding boards of trustees, believing that a trust in 
their wisdom and experience was less likely to be frustrated than an 
ittempt on his part to anticipate the needs of later generations. 

Where the charter uses such broad language to describe the organ- 
ization’s purpose, a strong presumption of validity attaches to the 
determinations of its trustee, unless they fall clearly beyond the gen- 
erally recognized area of permissible phil: inthropie giving. Whose 
judgment is to be substituted for that of the trustees, as better quali- 
fied to determine the purposes for which the Rokefeller Foundation 
was established? Is a grant to be condemned as not within those pur- 
poses because, for ex: umple, it is in support of studies relating to the 
United Nations? True, there was no United Nations when the founda- 
tion was established in 1913. But the foundation’s charter was framed 
to meet the needs of an unforeseeable future. That was the precise 
reason for stating the organization’s purpose in such comprehensive 
terms. Those who would impose a restrictive interpretation on such 
language have a heavy burden of proof to carry, and may fairly be 
said to expose themselves to the suspicion of wishing to substitute 
their own political and economic predilections for the open-minded, ‘ 
farseeing vision of the foundation’s creator. 

Turning to the General Education Board, we find that its charter 
expresses a similar breadth of purpose. The special act of Congress 
incorporating the board in 1902 declared its object to be “the promo- 
tion of education within the United States of America without distine- 
tion of race, sex, or creed.” The types of education to be encouraged, 
the methods to be pursued, the institutions to be benefited, were wisely 
left to the discretion of the Board’s trustees. With respect to the 
General Education Board we repeat what we have said as to the foun- 


———_____—_ 
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dation, namely, that those who claim that the organization’s resources 
have been used for purposes which are contrary to those so broadly 
expressed in its charter have a heavy burden of proof to carry, and 
one which, we submit, has been far from sustained in this investigation. 

A criticism has at times been made that the interest of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in the social sciences represented a departure from 
“the wishes of the founder.” There was discussion in the foundatior 
from the beginning about a possible interest in the social sciences; 
Mr. Rockefeller himself established the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial to carry on his wife’s interest in social-welfare activities. 
At an early stage the memorial decided to concentrate largely in the 
social-science field: this interest became a part of the program of the 
Rockefeller Foundation upon the consoli dation of the two philan- 
thropies in 1929. 

It should be pointed out that John Rockefeller, Jr., served as 
chairman of the board of trustees of the foundation for 22 years 
(1917-39). He had been intimately dl with his father’s devel- 
oping philanthropy and served the foundation during the period 
when the natural sciences, social sciences, and humanities were added 


to its program. a 
John D. Rockefeller 3d, the present chairman of the Ard, testified 


at some length on this point before the Cox committee in 1952 

There is no credible evidence to support the assertion that our two 
foundations have in some reprehensible way departed from the pur- 
poses of our founder or the purposes inscribed by public authority in 
our charter. 


C. ALLEGED SUPPORT OF UN-AMERICAN OR SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


We come next to allegations that the foundations have promoted 
“un-American” or “subversive” action. This has been defined to this 
committee by its director of research as “any action having as its 
purpose the alteration of either the principles or the form of the United 
States Government by other than constitutional means.” ** 

The Rockefeller Foundation and General Education Board would 
never knowingly participate in or support un-American or subversive 
action. We were requested to report to the Cox committee the names 
of recipients of grants who had been listed by the Attorney General 
as subversive or who had been cited or critized by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee or the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. No grant has ever been made by either foundation to a 
recipient whose name appears on the Attorne "y General’s list of sub- 
versives. This list, however, applies to organizations only, not 
individuals, and to the best of our knowledge there is no similar 
comprehensive list of individuals who have been officially designated 
by government as subversive. Consequently, independent philan 
thropic bodies such as our foundations, whose earnest desire is to 
avoid gifts to subversive indi iduals, are W ithout reliable and positive 
guidance in making their grants. The House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee has published Cumulative oe x V to its publications, 
but this document states: “The fact that a name appears in this index 
is not per se an indication of a record of a rsive activities. It 





*| Hearings, pp. 565-568 
* Transcript, p. 37, ibid., p. 17 
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simply indicates that said name has been mentioned in connection 
with testimony or a report submitted.” * 

In making their reports to the Cox committee, our two foundations 
revealed the names of all grant recipients who, so far as we could dis- 
cover, had ever been commented upon adversely by either of the 
House or Senate committees above mentioned, or who had been listed 
in any report of either committee as having been identified by a wit- 
ness as a Communist, as one of a group affiliated with an alleged Com- 
munist-front organization, or as one of the participants in some form 
of pro-Communist activity. Because they came within one or another 
of these categories, the Rockefeller Foundation named 2 organiza- 
tions and 23 individuals who had benefited from its grants, and the 
General Education Board named an additional six individuals to 
whom or for whose support it had made grants. 

The reporting of these names was by no means an acknowledgment 
by our foundations that the organizations and individuals were in 
fact subversive. On the contrary, a number of them have steadfastly 
denied under oath any Communist affiliations, and now occupy posi- 
tions inconsistent with any serious doubt as to their loyalty. Two of 
the individuals have admitted that they were Communists at one time, 
but they have publicly renounced the party. Neither of the two or- 

ganizations has been placed on the Attorney General’s list of sub- 
versive organizations. Furthermore, in most cases the grants were 
made by our foundations long before the recipients were named even 
in the manner above mentioned, and also before the slightest question 
had been raised about them. 

Our foundations refrain as a matter of policy from making grants 
to known Communists. This rests upon two elements, the clearly ex- 
pressed public policies of the United States, within which our founda- 
tions operate, and the increasing assaults by communism upon science 
and scholarship which would lead our foundations, on intellectual 
grounds alone, to withhold support. 

We recognize the necessity for Government to seek out and deal 
with subversive activity from any quarter. In this, Government is 
entitled to the sympathetic assistance of all responsible citizens. 
Where freedom and security are balanced against each other and it 
becomes necessary to locate the line which separates permitted and 
prohibited conduct, difficult decisions have to be made which reach 
into the fundamentals of our society. For example, the definition of 
subversion is a matter of extreme difficulty. 

On broad grounds of public policy, we believe that private citizens 
and organizations should approach unofficial definitions of subversion 
with the greatest caution. This is not merely because the task is dif- 
ficult, as the Congress has found it to be on the official plane. If pri- 
vate organizations and associations should produce their own defini- 
tions of subversion and should act toward their fellow citizens on the 
basis of such private definitions rather than of those furnished by 
duly constituted authority, the mutual confidence and trust ine are 
the cement of our democratic society would rapidly crumble away. 
The presumption of innocence is more than a luxury to be tigonel | in 
settled times; it is a vital element in a society of freemen who work 
together by consent and not by force. Under the American system, 


————— 
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tyranny in government can be struck down at the ballot box but it is 

far more difficult to hold private organizations to proper standards 
if these organizations intrude upon security activities which are at the 
heart of the governmental function. 

A private citizen or organization can properly look to Government 
for guidance in matters affecting loyalty and subversion. When one 
turns to public laws and to official declarations of public policy for a 
definition of the term “subversive,” one finds a lack of precision which 
itself may reflect differences about what constitutes wise policy in this 
field as well as possible concern about the impact of applicable con- 
stitutional provisions. For such constitutional provisions as those 
concerning treason, bills of attainder, free speech, free press, and due 
process of law enjoin caution upon Government lest the voice of the 
opposition be silenced by public authority and fair differences of 
opinion lead to the persecution of those with whom we do not agree. 

We attempt to set standards for our activities and appropriations 
which go far beyond any definition of subversion. We believe objec 
tive scholarship to be inconsistent with attitudes predetermined by a 
totalitarian ideology or with conclusions which are reached to con- 
form to a dictated pattern. The search for the highest quality, for 
scholars and scientists of complete integrity, for men and women of 
fine character and acknowledged capacity for leadership necessarily 
means that questions of loyalty arise only in the rarest instances. 

But we have always kept in mind the importance of the noncon 
formist in the advancement of human thought. This is not com- 
munism—it is the antithesis of communism, which regiments its fol 
lowers and tolerates no dissent from the dogma of the Kremlin. Mis 
takes can and will be made and private organizations cannot guar- 
antee a perfect record, any more than can an intelligence agency of 
Government itself. So long as there is alertness to the dangers in- 
volved, and reasonable effort to avoid them, we believe that the public 
interest will be adequately protected. It would be gravely injurious 
to the public interest if fear should lead to such restrictive procedures 
as to impair seriously the work of the foundations at the frontiers 
of human knowledge. 

We expect Government, acting under the law and the Constitution, 
to identify what is subversive. We expect that the standard of con- 
duct thus defined will be applied by due process. We believe that 
private citizens and organizations are entitled to rely upon a man’s 
reputation among his fellows for character, honesty, loyalty, and 
good citizenship and that private citizens and organizations should 
not enter upon certain of the techniques of investigation appropriate 
° only to Government. We recognize that this is a field of infinite com- 

plexity and are prepared to cooperate in any reasonable way to take 
account of dangers from any source. 


D. SUPPORT OF PRO-AMERICAN PROJECTS 


We turn next to the related question whether our foundations have 
adequately supported pro-American projects. a 

Our grants are made almost exclusively to colleges, universities, and 
other research and scholarly organizations. We affirm our confidence 
in them as patriotic institutions which recognize their obligation to 
} serve the public interest. The diversity of interest and aspiration 
among the American people forbids our thinking of pro-American 
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in terms of a narrow formula couched in purely political terms. In- 
stitutions which nourish the entire range of the religious, scientific, 
economic, social, artistic, and cultural values of our society are, in 
the deepest and best sense, pro-American in character. We know 
of no class of institutions more alive to our basic values and more 
concerned to see them understood and appreciated than are our col- 
leges and universities. -We know of no better investment in the 
future of our country than our substantial grants to such institutions. 

[f we think, not of institutions, but of the kinds of work performed 
or supported, again we believe that our two foundations have con- 
tributed immeasurable benefits to our country. We mention, but do 
not emphasize, that a very large portion of our funds has been spent 
in the United States. We would suppose that a 35-year campaign 
against yellow fever was pro-American and that those who gave their 
lives in the foundation’s successful fight against this pestilence served 
America, as well as the rest of mankind, as truly as did the soldier 
who gave his life in battle. The building of a giant telescope on 
Mount Palomar, the campaign against hookworm, the large and sus- 
tained interest in Negro education, large-scale support for the study 
of the economics of a free-enterprise system, the provision for thou- 
sands of fellowships, are all examples of activities of which America 
has been a major beneficiary. It does not diminish America’s gain 
to know that others benefited as well, nor does it subtract from the 
end result to know that the impetus came from a desire to “promote 
the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” 

In a somewhat narrower sense, however, our two organizations 
have consciously sought ways and means of contributing to the 
strengthening of our national life. This has been expressed in large 
support for medical education in the United States, in grants for ex- 
tensive studies of our own economy, in support for studies of our 
legal and constitutional system, our State and local governments, by 
interest in national, regional, and local history, in support for both 
creation and appreciation in the arts. Materials available to the 
committee will show many hundreds of grants for such purposes. In 
American history, for example, they will show 33 grants in 1953, 27 in 
1948, and 25 in 1943—just to take 3 typical years. 

In addition to American studies in the United States, we have en- 
couraged American studies abroad, parallel to area studies of other 
cultures in this country, as a means of establishing a base of know!l- 
edge for broader and more accurate understanding between Ameri- 
cans and the peoples of other cultures. Grants for this purpose have 
gone to such universities as Oslo, Munich, Ankara, Tokyo, Kyoto, and 
Doshisha, to name a few. 

We see no basis for any assertion that we have been negligent about 
the interests of our own country in carrying out the mandates of our 
charters. 

From the context in which the question of pro-American projects 
was introduced, we infer that it was intended to raise the question of 
foundation support specifically for patriotic organizations. Nothing 
we say is intended to depricate in any way the value of patriotic and 
civic societies, which keep alive a love of country and a respect for the 
American tradition. In a free society, particularly where there is a 
strong emphasis upon individual liberty and: initiative, there is an 
important role for those who regularly remind us of the claims of the 
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Nation upon our interest and loyalty. But we question whether the 
Congress would wish to use its investigatory or tax power to press 
paren claimants upon philanthropic funds which are entrusted 
y law to the judgment and discretion of boards of trustees. Such 
claims, if officially supported, would quickly multiply until they en 

compassed every worthwhile purpose in our society and would not 
obviate the ultimate need to make dificult choices in apply Ing limited 
funds to vast human needs. It is not surprising that our foundations, 
which have largely concentrated upon basic research and support in 
certain fields for institutions of higher education, should have had 
little or no contact w ith patriotic, veteran, or clvic groups whose ac 

tivities are of a quite different nature. We have supposed that it has 
been well understood that we have elected to work in other directions, 
since we have very little correspondence in our files from such groups 
raising the possibility of foundation support. Such as we have con- 
cerns itself largely with local hospitals or other local charities which, 
from the beginning, it has been the policy of our organizations not to 
assist. 

There are some indications in the record of these hearings that the 
term “pro-American” includes repentant Communists. We know of 
repentant Communists who have benefited directly or indirectly from 
our grants. If it transpires that a former Communist is to be in- 
cluded among those to benefit from a proposed grant, our inclination 
would be to make a judgment, however hazardous it might be, on the 
merits of each particular case—a judgment as to the ability, charac 
ter, integrity, and present loyalty of the individual concerned. The 
fact that a person may in earlier years have been a Communist would 
not in itself disqualify him for a foundation grant. Nor does the fact 
that he has repented give him a claim to foundation assistance superior 
to that of persons without a Communist record. 

The committee will recognize that the problem is not a simple one. 
For it, apparently, is only in very special cases that a former Commu- 
nist and his sponsoring institution gain immunity from continual 
harassment. Further, a difficulty arises in applying our usual tests of 
high intelligence, strong character, qualities of leadership, and unus- 
ual promise for the future. One questions whether there is particu- 
larly fertile ground for foundation aid among those who have already 
demonstrated political naiveté, and have shown a willingness to sub- 
mit their minds and spirits to totalitarian discipline. We are not pre- 
pared to express a general view on such cases; it is a matter to which 
we have given considerable thought and which will continue to re- 
ceive our attention. It is also one of the questions about which public 
policy needs clarification by those in responsible authority. 


E. ALLEGED “POLITICAL” ACTIVITIES 


Another allegation has been that foundations have promoted “polit- 
ical” activities. On this the Rockefeller Foundation and General 
Education Board enter a categorical denial and observe that no evi- 
dence whatever has been produced which relates us in any way to 
support for any political candidate or any political party. | ; 

On our boards of trustees are some who, quite outside of their service 
to our foundations, have publicly identified themselves with one or 
the other major political party. Some trustees have accepted public 
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service, whether political or nonpolitical in character, under every 
administration in office since our foundations came into existence. 
Many trustees, however, have not indicated a political position, even 
to their fellow trustees. We do not ask trustees or prospective trustees 
about their politics and have no intention of doing so. Emphasis is 
upon the nonpolitical and nonpartisan character of our work. The 
same holds true insofar as our officers are concerned. It is clearly 
understood that no one connected with our foundations may properly 
identify these philanthropic institutions with political partisanship in 
any form. 

Since it is well understood that we do not participate in partisan 
politics, the criticism has taken the form of a charge that we have 
favored “attitudes normally expected to lead to legislative action.” * 
Such a charge eludes examination. The Rockefeller Foundation and 
General Education Board do not adopt “attitudes normally expected 
to lead to legislative action.” We have supported studies about a 
wide range of human affairs, the purpose of which has been to add to 
our knowledge and to illuminate problems with fact by seeking out the 
underlying facts and principles. If legislatures make use of such 
knowledge in the course of lawmaking, the relation is much too remote, 
and the intervening factors far too complex, to sustain a charge that. 
the work of our foundations has promoted “political activities.” 


F. ALLEGED “PROPAGANDA” 


This investigation has heard a great deal of talk about “propa- 
ganda,” coupled with the spec fic ch: arge that foundations have vio- 
lated their tax-exemption privilege by carrying on “propaganda” 
activities. The Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education 
Board deny this charge and affrm that we have exercised great care 
to avoid any such infraction of our tax-exemption privilege. No in- 
quiry has ever been directed to the Rockefeller Foundation or the 
General Education Board by the Bureau of Internal Revenue or the 
Internal Revenue Service raising any question of violation in con- 
nection with any grant ever made by either organization. 

Where support “has been extended to studies in political science, 
economics, sociology, or international relations, areas in which con- 
troversy is almost unavoidable, these boards have never sought to pro- 
mote a partisan or doctrinaire approach to the subjects, but have been 
interested solely in the highest standards of objective, scholarly re- 
search. If in rare instances the recipient of a grant has departed 
from these standards, this has not been done with the consent or 
approval of our organizations. 

The trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation, to their abiding honor 
be it said, have held true to the concept of trusteeship which has for- 
bidden them to employ the large funds under their control for ad- 

vancing the ideas or interests of any particular class or school of 
thought. It is significant that the most violent and unrestrained 
charges of “propaganda” have come from the mouth of a witness who 
seriously maintained that the Federal income tax reflected a Socialist 
plot to destroy the Government.** This is the man who charges that 
the foundations, through their influence on education, “are directly 


Transcript, p. 27, ibid., p. 17 
* Transcript, p. 526, ibid., p. 210. 
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involved” in a movement which is “the greatest betrayal which has 
ever occurred in American history.” *° 

It should be a sufficient answer to these irresponsible allegations 
for the Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education Board to 
point to the roster of leading citizens drawn from many walks of life 
who for periods of 41 and 51 years, respectively, have guided the ac 
tivities of these two organizations as members of their boards of 
trustees and as officers. They have included bankers and corporation 
executives, officers of leading universities, eminent figures in medi- 
cine and the law, Nobel Prize winners, outstanding newspaper pub- 
lishers, occupants of high governmental oflice. They have come from 
no one section of the country, and have been chosen with complete 
disregard for partisan political affiliation. It is beyond belief that 
these men have been guilty, as charged before this committee, of either 
perpetrating or conniving at “the greatest betrayal” in American his- 
tory, or of not knowing what they were voting funds for. Such 
charges are, we submit, false on their face, irresponsible in origin, 
and an imposition on the time and attention of this committee. 

What are the controlling rules and principles with respect to propa- 
ganda activities and their effect on the tax exemption of foundations? 
They have been plainly stated for the benefit of this committee by the 
Assistant Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. Norman Sugarman. 
He has referred to section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
grants exemption to any foundation 

* * * organized and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational purposes * * * no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual, and no substan 
tial part of the activities of which is carrying on propaganda, or Otherwise 
attempting, to influence legislation.” [Italics supplied. } 

The italicized words were added by an amendment adopted in 1934. 
As Mr. Sugarman said : 

The committee reports and the language of the 1934 act establish that the 
words “carrying on propaganda” do not stand alone, but must be read together 
with the words “to influence legislation.” Thus the law expressly proscribes only 
that propaganda which is to influence legislation.” * 

* * . * . > . 

Congress saw fit only to circumscribe the exemption with a restriction against 
substantial activities to influence legislation.” 

As Mr. Sugarman also pointed out, the income-tax regulations de- 
fining what is an educational organization entitled to exemption throw 
additional light on the meaning of the word “propaganda” as it is used 
in the tax law. This paragraph (regulations 118, sec. 39, 101 (6)-1 
(c)), after stating that an educational organization is one designed 
primarily for the improvement or development of the individual, adds 
that, under exceptional circumstances, it may include “an association 
whose sole purpose is the instruction of the public,” and continues as 
follows: 


An organization formed, or availed of, to disseminate controversial or partisan 
propaganda is not an educational organization within the meaning of the code 
However, the publication of books or the giving of lectures advocating a cause 
of a controversial nature shall not of itself be sufficient to deny an organization 
the exemption, if carrying on propaganda, or otherwise attempting, to influence 





% Transcript, p. 508, ibid., p. 211. 
7 Transcript, pp. 925-926, ibid.. p. 436. 
8 Transcript, p. 934, ibid., p. 433. 
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legislation forms no substantial part of its activities, its principal purpose and 
substantially all of its activities being clearly of a nonpartisan, noncontroversial, 
and educational nature. 

We think the committee will be interested in comparing those pro- 
visions of the law and the regulations with the definition of propa- 
ganda which the committee’s director of research, after 6 months’ 
study, offered as a guide to assist in determining the question whether 
foundations had forfeited their exemption by their conduct in this 
field. ‘Phat definition is as follows: 

Propaganda—action having as its purpose the spread of a particular doctrine 
or a specifically identifiable system of principles * * * in use this word has come 
to infer half-truths, incomplete truths, as well as techniques of a covert nature. “ 

In spite of his reference to half-truths, incomplete truths, and tech- 
niques of acovert nature, not a word in the report would suggest that, 

Mr. Sugarman later so clearly demonstrated, “propaganda” was 
not forbidden to a tax-exempt organization unless it is used “to in- 
fluence legislation.” 

In order to be sure that it is conforming to public policy in this re- 
spect, the Rockefeller Foundation follows the practice of making no 
grants to any American organizations which have not themselves 
established their right to tax exemption by a ruling of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


G. ALLEGED “INTERNATIONALIST” BIAS 


In his report to the committee, its director of research stated that his 
studies of foundation activities “seemed to give evidence of a response 
to our involvement in international affairs’.*° While we were at first 
inclined to believe that this was intended as a compliment, a closer ex- 
amination of the context made it plain that it was offered as a deroga- 
tory allegation. This was confirmed by our study of part II of a later 
report by the committee’s legal analyst, received by us on July 19, 1954, 
which purported to deal with the “internationlist” activities of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Before examining some of the curious 
charges made in these staff reports, it might be well to look at some 
facts. 

The foundation is a philanthropy whose activities are not limited by 
national frontiers and whose charter purpose is the promotion of “the 
well-being of mankind throughout the world.” It has been active in 
varying degree in more than 90 foreign countries or territories. It 
now has offices or laboratories in London, Paris, Tokyo, Cairo, New 
Delhi, Poona, Mexico City, Bogota, Medellin, Rio de Janeiro, Belém, 
Port of Spain, Ciudad Trujillo, Lima, Santiago, Johannesburg. Its 
officers travel into almost every area on this side of the Iron Curtain. 

The international character of the foundation’s work has been one 
of its major characteristics. Whether in medicine and public health, 
natural sciences, agriculture, social studies or the humanities, the 
foundation has sought the most fertile ideas, the most urgent needs, 
the most capable men, and the most promising institutions wherever 
they could be found. There is nothing mysterious or sinister about the 
reasons for this, 

*Transcript, p. 37, ibid., p. 17 

“ Transcript, p. 45, ibid., p. 20. 
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First, Mr. Rockefeller’s philanthropic interest was worldwide in 
scope, and was rooted in the sympathetic concern which Americans 
have shown for the needs of people in other lands throughout 
our history. 

Second, an attack up certain types of problems, such as yellow fever, 
malaria, wheat stem rust, compels a pursuit of the problem across na- 
tional boundaries. 

Third, the general body of knowledge, scientific or otherwise, is an 
international heritage and grows through the labor of scientists and 
scholars in many centers of learning, in many laboratories, in many 
countries, The most cursory glance at the list of Nobel prize winners 
and the most elementary understanding of the histor y of our culture 
make it clear that this is so. 

Fourth, any philanthropy which is committed to an interest in the 
well-being of mankind throughout the world cannot reasonably ignore 
the vast problems which are comprised in the term “international re 
lations.” If this was true in earlier decades, it is underscored with 
fateful emphasis by the statement of the American Secretary of State 
at the 1953 meeting of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
that “Physical scientists have now found means which, if they 
veloped can wipe life off the surface of this planet.” 

We accept as an established fact that the United States is involved 
in international affairs and that this involvement produces an impact 
upon every home and every citizen. It is as much a part of the en- 
vironment in which we live as is the air we breathe. 

This recognition does not mean that the Rockefeller Foundation has 
any formula of its own as to just how the prob lems of internationa! 
relations should be resolved. We have no cor porate position on such 
questions as World Government, Atlantic Union, the role of the United 
Nations, international trade policies, regulation of armaments, se 
curity alliances, and so forth. We believe that problems of relations 
among peoples and governments are proper subjects of examination 
and study, that knowledge about them is to be preferred to ignorance, 
and that reliable information will put men into position to make 1 
decisions. 

In the field of international relations, the foundation has pioneered 
in what has come to be called technical assistance, primarily in such 
fields as medicine, public health, and agriculture. In addition, it has 
provided support for studies or for creative work in such fields as in 
ternational economics, international law, compar: itive government, 
history, creative arts, and the so-called area studies. that is, studies 
which cut across cultural boundaries and establish a bridge of infor- 
mation and understanding despite differences in language, race, creed, 
are cultural tradition. .« 

We have attempted to be helpful and cooperative in our attitude 
toward existing machinery of international cooperation, whether the 
League of N: ations, the United Nations, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agriculture Organization, ete. Where an inter 
national body is undertaking work in which the foundation has an 
interest, an occasional grant has been made by the foundation to sup- 
port such work. On other occasions officers and staff of the founda- 
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tion have been loaned to international organizations for particular 
jobs, as in the field of medicine and public health. In working with 
international organizations, the foundation does not enter into the 
political discussions and decisions which might be made by those 
bodies. Our collaboration rests upon a joint interest in activities ap- 
propriate to philanthropy. 

A complaint has been made that we have directed education “to- 
ward an international frame of reference.” *? What we have done 
has been to provide financial support to colleges, universities, and 
other educational bodies to enable them to do what they themselves 
have wanted to do, namely, to study the world outside as well as inside 
the United States and to find a reasonable place in school and college 
curricula for learning about other peoples and their cultures as well as 
our own. We find it puzzling to be called upon to defend what seems 
to us to be so obvious, that American scholarship should encompass 
other cultures and that educated Americans should know something 
about the world in which they live. This is particularly true today 
when American citizens are called upon to have reliable information 
and balanced judgments about complex international issues which 
affect the the very life of the Nation. 

Turning to part II of the report of the committee’s Legal Analyst, 
it is not easy to discover exactly what our sins are supposed to be. 
Indeed, its preface states: “There is no distinction here as between so- 
called good or bad activities of the foundations * * *.” 

The report contains a number of statements which are clearly in 
error. For example: “As a matter of fact, the [Carnegie] Endow- 
ment and the foundation concentrated their grants among the same 
agiences in practically every case.” ** This is simply not true, quite 
apart from whether it would have been reprehensible. 

Again, the renort refers to “* * * activities of the foundation 
in connection with ‘one-world’ theories of government and planning 
on a global scale * * *.” “4 

If the expression “one-world theories of government” means any- 
thing, it means world government. No shred of evidence is presented 
in the report to show that the Rockefeller Foundation or any of the 
organizations to which it has made grants has advocated world gov- 
ernment. In an appendix referred to as Exhibit-Rockefeller, the 
report gives a number of quotations from our annual reports and 
president’s reviews. One of these, taken from the 1946 president’s 
review, reads: “The challenge of the future is to make this world 
one world—a world truly free to engage in common and constructive 
intellectual efforts that will serve the welfare of mankind everywhere.” 

Thet this sole reference to “one world” (an expression first popu- 
larized by a former Republican candidate for the Presidency) had 
nothing whatever to do with world government is apparent. 

The legal analyst’s report, part II, contains the following 
paragraphs: 

There is nothing ambiguous about the warning on page 9 of the 1941 annual 
report of the foundation : 

“If we are to have a durable peace after the war, if out of the wreckage of 
the present a new kind of cooperative life is to be built on a global scale, the 
part that science and advancing knowledge will play must not be overlooked.” 


————E 
Hearings, n. 20. 


‘’ Renort of the Legal Analyst, pt. IT, hearings, p. 882. 
“ Report, pt. I, ibid., p. 871. 
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This statement appears in the report for the 12-month period ending Decem 
ber 31, 1941—not quite four weeks after Pearl Harbor—yet there con be no 
doubt that as far as the foundation was concerned only “a cooperative life * * * 
on a global scale” could insure “a durable peace.” * 


We gladly reaffirm the quoted portion of the 1941 annual report 
but it is interesting to see the full context. We quote three full 
paragraphs: 


“If we are to have a durable peace after the war, if out of the wreckage of 
the present a new kind of cooperative life is to be built on a global seale, the pat 
that science and advancing knowledge will play must be overlooked. For 
although wars and economic rivalries may for longer or shorter periods isolate 
nations and split them up into separate units, the process is never complete 
because the intellectual life of the word, as far as science and learning 
cerned, is definitely internationalized, and whether we wish it or not an 
pattern of unity has been woven into the society of mankind. 


are con 


indelible 


There is not an area of activity in which this cannot be illustrated An 
American soldier wounded on a battlefield in the Far East owes his life to the 
Japanese scientist, Kitasato, who isolated the bacillus of tetanus. A Russian 


soldier saved by a blood transfusion is indebted to Landsteiner, an Austrian 
A German soldier is shielded from typhoid fever with the heip of a Russiar 


Metchnikoff. A Dutch marine in the East Indies is protected from 
because of the experiments of an Italian, Grassi; while a British 


malaria 
aviator in 
North Africa escapes death from surgical infection because a Frenchman, 
'asteur, and a German, Koch, elaborated a new technique. 

In peace as in war we are all of us the beneficiaries of contributions to knowl 
edge made by every nation in the world. Our children are guarded from diph 
theria by what a Japanese and a German did; they are protected from smallpox 
by an Englishman's work; they are saved from rabies because of a Frenchman; 
they are cured of pellagra through the researches of an Austrian. From birth 
to death they are surrounded by an invisible host—the spirits of men who never 
thought in terms of flags or boundary lines and who never served a lesser loyalty 
than the welfare of mankind The best that every individual or group has 
produced anywhere in the world has always been available to serve the race of 
men, regardless of nation or color.“ 


Apparently the focus of interest of the legal analyst’s report, 
pt. LI, is to be found in the following quotation from its first page: 


At the same time that Carnegie and Rockefeller agencies were concentrating 
on the chaotic condition of education in the United States (discussed in pt. 1), 
organizations bearing the same family names were focusing attention on other 
types of conditions which in the opinion of the trustees required improvement 
While these so-called problems covered such varied fields as public health 
malaria in Africa, and exchange of professors and students of international Ww, 
there was an indirect relationship between them, and also between them and 
education: namel, all of them were on the periphery—if not directly in the 
center—of international relations and governmental activities. 

That both the foundation and the endowment did carry on activities which 
would directly or indirectly affect legislation is borne out by their own state 


ments, as found in their annual reports. 








That they both engaged in propa is that word is de“ned in the di 
tionary (on page 49 of the report this becomes n the sense defined by Mr. Dodd 
in his preliminary report’), without regard to whether it is for good or bad 


ends—is also confirmed by the same source 

That both had as a project “forming publie opinion” and “supplying in- 
formation” to the United States Government to achieve certain objectives, in 
cluding an internationalist point of view, there can be no doubt 

None of these results is inherent in the purposes of either of these or 
ganizations. 


Our comments on the above quotation follow 
(1) The Rockefeller Foundation has carried on public health ac 
tivities, fighting malaria and yellow fever, for example, in many fot 


———— 
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eign countries, and has invariably had cordial relations with the 
governments of those countries. The suggestion that there was an 
“indirect relationship,” apparently regarded as sinister, between these 
activities and other “on the pe riphe ry” of “ ‘international relations’ 
and ‘governmental activities’” is so vague and unintelligible that we 
can make no reply without further specifications. 

(2) It is true that studies supported wholly or in part by our grants 
may have indirec tly affected | ‘gisli ation. The inte lligent and alert 
legislator is constantly in search of he ‘Ip from the work of scholars, and 
iike the experienced foundation officer, is quick to distinguish between 
true, objective scholarship and propaganda masquer ading as such. 
Does the legal analyst mean to suggest that foundations should with 
hold support from sound, independent scholars for fear that their 
studies will not remain sterile, but will impress legislators sufficiently 
to influence their official action ? 

Neither of our foundations have ever been directly involved in an 
attempt to influence legislation affecting the subject matter of its 
grants or has ever made a grant to an organization for the purpose of 
assisting is in influencing legislation. 

(3) As to the allegation that the foundation has engaged in propa- 
ganda, our first observation is that even if the oe ions of this word 
referred to by the legal an: lyst are acce pted : s relevant, the charge 
cannot be sustained. We have never offe aa aaa ies of our own as a 
cure for public problems. We cannot suppose that the term is In- 
tended to apply to found: ition publications emphasizing the impor 
tance of fighting disease, the desirability of constantly advanci ing the 
frontiers of knowledge, or the urgent need for peace in a troubled 
world. 

But the fact is that the definitions of propaganda referred to are not 
relevant to this inquiry because they ignore the statutory qualifica 
: ons of this word as it is used in the section of the Internal Revenue 

Code dealing with tax-exempt institutions. As Mr. Norman Sugar 
man, Assistant Commissioner of Internal Revenue, brought out in his 
testimony, the Internal Revenue Code denies exemption on account of 
propaganda activities only where the alleged propaganda is designed 
to influence legislation.*7 The only institutions in the United States 
receiving grants from our foundations are institutions whose right to 
tax exe mption has been affirmed by executive ruling. As against the 
legal analyst’s viewpoint, we adopt and follow the determinations of 
those who are charged with the duty of applying and enforcing the 
definition as it appears in the Internal Revenue Code. 

A possible ke -y to a better understanding of the report is to be found 
on page 59: 

There has been a singular lack of objectivity and a decided bias toward a so 
cialized welfare state in the proposals of these organizations, and every effort 
has been made by them to advance the philosophy of “one world” to the complete 
disregard of comparable effort on behalf of a more “nationalistic” viewpoint. 

We have commented earlier (p. 15) on increases in Federal powers 
and expenditures, probably re ‘ferred to in the above quots ition as “a 
socialized welfare state.” What is the more “nationalistic” viewpoint 
to which reference is made? Just as we do not use our funds to sup- 
port doctrinaire world government, neither do we use them to support 


— 


‘7 See our discussion on p. 1100 ante. 
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doctrinaire isolation. It is precisely at points where such extreme 
views converge in controve rsy that research and scholarship c: 
tribute to our public life. 

The committee’s staff reports repeatedly confuse the study and dis 
cussion of public issues Wi ith the systematic propag ation of part icular 
points of view. There is much evidence that we have given financial 
support to the processes of study and discussion because, indeed, we 
have. There is no evidence that we have, as foundations 
cally urged solutions of our own, for we have not 

The legal analyst’ Ss report concludes with 32 paves of quotations 
from the pub lic ations of the Roe kef feller Foun dat ion during a the vears 
1932-51. We regret that there is not space to reprint them here for 
we woul | stand on the mnow. We see no conflict betwee1 respect for 
our own national life and culture and a desire to increase “the infinity 
of threads that bind peace together” through channels of internation al 
cooperation. It is on this basis that we have made large numbers of 
grants both for the strengthening of our own national life and for 
more accurate and deeper understandings across national frontiers. 


in con 


, Systematl 


H. ALLEGATIONS OF FAVORITISM 


We turn next to the charge that “only a few | college S| had per 1c] 
pated in the grants which had been made” by foundations and that 
foundations have been guilty of “favoritism in making * * * 
grants.” ** Such charges have no basis in fact when applied to the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education Board, but we 
would not wish the wide scope of our grants to becloud an underly ing 
issue. Our position is that the concentration or dispersion of grants 
is a matter which lies within the discretion of our trustees. They 
have no obligation to effect a wide distribution of their funds; the test 
is whether they have reasonable ground to believe that their appro- 
priations promote our charter purposes. In stating the facts as to the 
wide range of institutions which have received our grants, we wish to 
avoid even the appearance of criticism of any foundation which might 
have concentrated upon a single or a few institutions. 

A study of grants made by the foundation since its establishment in 
1913 and of grants made by the General Education Board since it was 
chartered in 1903 reveals the following facts as of December 31, 1953 

The number of institutions and organizations in this country that 
have received grants from one or both of these boards totals 1,061 
These institutions are distributed in 45 States and the District of 
Columbia. If assistance given through the foundation’s operating 
program in public health is included, the distribution of funds covers 
all 48 States. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has made grants to 611 institutions 
and organizations in the United States, involving a total of over $216 
million. This figure does not include grants for our operating pro- 
grams in public health and agriculture, or for fe llowships and travel 
grants. The 611 recipient institutions were loc: ated in 41 States and 
in the District of Columbia. They were both public and priv: ate and 
included great universities, small independent colleges, agricultural 
colleges and institutes of technology, medical schools and teaching 
hospit: als, special laboratories, art institutes, symphony societies, mu- 
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seums, special research bureaus, and various organizations of scholars 
and scientists. 

The General Education Board’s record also shows a wide distribu- 
tion and a great variety in the types of institutions to which grants 
were made. Grants have been made in 44 States to 598 organizations. 
They were made to public and private universities, small liberal arts 
colleges, State departments of education and agriculture, State 
teachers colleges and normal schools, agricultural and technical insti- 
tutes, libraries, community schools, medical colleges, museums, and 
various scholarly and professional organizations. 

It should be stressed, however, that it has not been the objective of 
the Rockefeller boards to distribute their funds with a view to secur- 
ing extensive institutional] represent: ition or geogr aphic coverage. 
Rather they have sought to place their funds w herever the -y would be 
most effective in carrying out the purposes of their charters. 

Thus, in an effort to improve knowledge and practice in the field of 
public health, the foundation made large grants to Harvard Univer- 
sity and John Hopkins University, institutions which were prepared 
to establish strong schools of pub lic health, whose faculties could fur- 
nish leadership not only within their own institution and locality but 
for the field of public health as a whole 

Likewise in seeking to advance knowledge of the biological sciences, 
grants were made to institutions that had built up strong departments 
in this field and had attracted to their faculties scientists who were en- 
gaged in significant research. Advanced research in this field is car- 
ried on most effectively where there is ready association with scientists 
working in related fields, such as physics and chemistry, where con 
tact is possible with doctors trained in medicine, surgery, dermatol 
ogy, etc., where laboratory facilities are generous and graduate as- 
sistants are available. Hence, large grants for the expenses of 
research in biology have been made to such institutions as the Massa 

chusetts Institute of Technology, Stanford University, Johns Hop 
k ins University, and C alifornia. seer of Technology, not because 
these institutions were located in particular sections of the country, 
or because they were favored institutions, but because they offered 
exceptionally good opportunities to advance knowledge in a certain 
field. 

While it is true that the total funds given to such great universities 
as Columbia, Harvard, Chicago, and California were considerably 
larger than those given to many other institutions, the reasons for 
this lay not in any favoritism toward the institutions but in the fact 
that the "y gave ¢ lear evidence of interest and significant achievement 
in important fields of learning and had demonstrated their ge to 
prov “yi an especially favorable setting for the advancement of 
search and training in these fields. 

Support for our great universities results in direct benefits to insti- 
tutions in all parts of the world through the advanced training which 
they are able to offer. For example, the Rockefeller Foundation 
has given large grants in support of chemistry and biology at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Tec hnology. In the last 5 years alone, 314 post- 
doctoral faculty members of some 200 colleges and universities in the 
United States and abroad have taken advanced training in these 2 
departments alone. Ninety-nine doctor of philosophy degrees have 
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been given to representatives of an almost equal number of insti 
tutions. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has given $4,687,083.90 to the Harvard 
University School of Public Health. In the years 1950, 1951, and 
1952, 119 graduates were distributed across the length and breadth of 
the country, with 21 going to the Army, Navy, and Air Force; 22 to 
the United States Public Health Service; 42 to local and State health 
services; 19 to teach in other centers; and the remaining 15 to other 
posts. 

It is also relevant, in view of the charge that foundations tend to 
favor the large institutions, to point out that some of them became 
large and strong because of eas foundation assistance. Chi- 
cago, Emory, Vanderbilt, Tulane, California Institute of Technology 
are among those whose srowth has oe actively encouraged by fun ds 
from the Rockefeller boards: Duke is an exan iple where large sup 
port has come from another foundation. 

In all these grants, no individual project or institution has been 
considered an end in itself. os an effort has been made to choose 
for assistance only those projects or persons that gave promise of 


becoming, 1 in the words of one of our ear ly t trustee “the seed corn for 
the future.” The idea is to help est: ab lish stand: a that will lead to 
continuous improvement in the quality of research and scholarship. 


This has been true in the program of the General Education Board 
as well as in that of the foundation, although geographical considera- 
tions pl ryed a greater role in the work of the board, which recognized 
a special regional interest in the South. From the beginning, the 
board stressed the importance of establishing standards of excellence 
and strove, not to help all institutions, or even those whose need was 
greatest, but rather to strengthen a number of soundly established 
colleges and universities in strategic locations so that they would set 
standards and stimulate similar deve lopme nt in other institutions of 
the region, and thereby contribute enduring benefits to all education 
in this country. Grants involving more than $190 aioe, (in amounts 
of $1 million or more) for endowment, buildings and equipment, and 
for the increase of teachers’ salaries, were made to 37 colleges and uni 
versities scattered throughout the country. Because of the special 
needs of the southern region 21 of these institutions were in the South. 
If some of them received substantially more than others, the answer 
may be found both in their needs and in the opportunities they offered 
for contributing to the strength of American education. A further 
explanation lies in the high cost of certain kinds of education—such 
as medical education. For example, board grants for the building 
equipment, and endowment of the School of Medicine and a Teaching 
Hospit: al at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., totaled $15 mil- 
lion. Similarly, grants for Meharry Medical College in Nashville, 
for the training of Negro doctors, totaled $4,800,000. 

We are very much aware that the legitimate needs of the Nation’s 
schools and colleges are vastly greater than the total resources of our 
two organizations. We have not taken the view, however, that since 
we could not do the entire job we should do none of it. ¢ ‘onsequently, 
choices had to be made. 

The General Education Board has spent over 80 percent of its re 
sources in direct support of institutions of higher education. That en- 
dowment, capital plant, and other forms of basic support were con- 
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sidered vitally important (and proved to be costly) is testified by 
the fact that the board now terminates its 51 years of activity, having 
spent its capital and income, as well as substantial grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, for the purposes for whic h it was created. 
There has been no regret that the continued activity of the board it- 
self seemed less important than the encouragement which its funds 
could give to our colleges and universities. There was regret that more 
funds were not available to continue a job which was in no sense com- 
pleted. We hope that others will see in the e xper ience of the General 
Education Board the deep and enduring satisfaction which comes 
from investment in vital institutions of learning. 

In the case of the Rockefeller Foundation it continues to commit a 
large share of its resources to institutions of higher education (over 
50 percent in 1953). Some indication of the relation between our 
assets and the existing need is given by the fact that our colleges and 
universities, in the United Statees alone, could wisely use in a single 
year additional funds equal to the present assets of the foundation. 


I. RELATION WITH THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Some mention has been made in these hearings of an alleged “pur- 
poseful relationship” or “operational relationship between founda- 
tions, education, and government.” ** 

That there are many relationships between education, particularly 
public education, and government is a matter of common knowledge. 
The annual expenditure of approximately $7 billion of public funds 
for education, the many services which educational institutions pro- 
vide for Government by contract or otherwise, and the importance 
to the Nation of a well-educated population, are major elements in 
this common interest. 

The very limited relations which the Rockefeller Foundation and 
General Education Board have had with government are appar- 
ently not so well understood. We have been concerned to preserve 
our nonpolitical and nongovernmental status. While acting within 
the broad framework of public policy, we do not consider that we are 
agents or instruments of government. We have no clandestine 
arrangements with government; we are independent philanthropies 
committed to publicly known purposes and activities. 

Our operational contacts with government arise in the following 
ways: 

(a) We are encouraged by public official statements to continue 
our activities abroad as an expression of technical assistance in the 
private nonpolitical field. 

(6) Our officers traveling abroad sometimes pay calls upon Ameri- 
can Embassies, Legations, and consulates and exchange general in- 
formation about the situation in a particular country, as do American 
businessmen or other citizens traveling abroad. 

(c) On occasion, an officer or officers of the foundation may be 
asked to serve in an individual capacity on some governmental ad- 
visory body. The foundation accepts the public duty to free a por- 
tion of the time of its personnel for such service, even though the 
service itself is not rendered as a representation of the foundation. 


————_—_— 


* Ibid Dp. 20 
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(¢d) The foundation, with a long experience in what has come to 
be called technical assistance, is sometimes consulted by public offi 
cials in regard to methods of rendering such assistance, but this has 
happened infrequently. 

(e) Our two boards have made grants for projects sponsored | 
agencies of government, such as the Library of Congress, the nited 
States Office of Education, the Department of Agriculture, the 
United States Public Health Service, State de partments of educa- 
tion, State boards of health, local government agencies and, of course. 
to State-supported colleges and universities. 


J. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CURRICULA 


It has also been charged that foundations have been responsible 
for “changing both school and college curricula to the point where 
they sometimes denied the principles underlying the American way 
of life” ** and for promoting “a national system of education.” 

Our two foundations have had neither the power nor the intent 
to bring about such changes. Responsibility for American public 
education rests with 48 State boards or State departments of education 
and with some 99,000 local school boards whose members are chosen in 
accordance with the laws of their communities. It has been noted that 
among the outstanding characteristics of the American system of 
education are its diversity, the absence of centralized control, and 
acceptance of both public and private agencies in the accomplishment 
of its purposes. 

The vast majority of young people in the United States are edu- 
cated in publicly supported and publicly controlled institutions. In 
1950 attendance at the public elementary and secondary schools and 
at public institutions of higher education was 26,564,436; at private 
institutions it Was 4,723,182.°'. Standards and regulations for the 
accreditation of public school teachers are determined by State laws 
and State boards of education, and teachers’ salaries are determined 
and paid by local school boards or under authorities approved 
State legislatures. 

The past few decades have witnessed numerous new developments 
in American education. One of the greatest factors in this change 
has been the phenomenal growth of our school population. From 
1900 to 1950 the enrollment in our public secondary schools rose from 
519,257 to 5,706,734.°* This meant not only a tremendous increase in 
the number of teachers required and more facilities for training them, 
but it almost completely changed the job of the secondary school. 
Instead of dealing with a student body of fairly similar background 
and purposes, it had to provide for the educational needs of young 
people who varied greatly not only in their economic and social back- 
grounds, but in their abilities, their interests, and their plans for the 
future. In many communities not more than 5 percent would go on 
to college, and the traditional college preparatory curriculum had 
little meaning for them. 


——— 


* Thid., p. 20 

® Thid., p. 48. 

SU. 8S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey, 1948-50 (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Go 
ernment Printing Office, 1953, ch. I, table 3. p. 6. ; 

2. S. Bure au of the Census, Statistical Abstrict of the United States: 1953 (Washing 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953), table 140, p. 125. 
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This big change had its impact also on the colleges when the prob- 
lem arose of articulating the secondary school’s curriculum with the 
college curriculum, w hen college enrollments also began to show large 
increases, and when ¢ hanging teacher certification requirements and 
the need for more teachers laid new burdens on teacher-training 
facilities. 

All these changes led to much discussion among educators about 
ways in which the secondary schools and colleges could be improved. 
A number of State departments of education began studies of the 
problem, as did a great many educational organizations, such as the 
National Education Association, the American Association of School 
Administrators, the American Council on Education, the Progressive 
Education Association, the American Historical Association, the 
Mathematical Association of America, and the Society for Curriculum 
Study. The United States Office of Education made a national survey, 
arranged for conferences, and issued a publication on Needed Research 
in Education, and the various university schools of education en- 
couraged their faculties to undertake studies of the problems of gen- 
eral and teacher education. 

Some of the witnesses before the committee seem to regard these 
activities as the fruit of a malevolent impulse to subvert our institu- 
tions. No doubt some of the studies referred to were unproductive, 
or went off on the wrong track. Teachers and college professors are 
as liable to error as the members of any other profession. But the 
wholesale accusations against our leading teachers’ organizations, 
which have occupied so much of the committee’s time, are believed to 
rest upon a perversion of the facts and to be an unwarranted attack 
upon the loyalty, patriotism, and intelligence of a devoted group of 
public servants. 

During the period of rapid change in our school population, 1ew 
teaching devices had become available to the schools in the form of 
radio and films, research had produced a number of new methods of 
testing and measuring, studies of human behavior were throwing new 
light on the learning process, and advances in science made it necessary 
to change the content of many courses of study. 

Meanwhile, the country was not only undergoing a vast industrial 
development but experiencing a great economic depression and two 
world wars. These were the things that were responsible for chang- 
ing American education—and not the activities or funds of any 
foundation. 

With so many cataclysmic changes occurring in so brief a time, 
it is difficult to assign relative importance to the various forces just 
mentioned. Few can doubt, however, that the great depression of 
the thirties was a prime factor in a reappraisal of educational thought. 
In a period of insecurity, it was but natural that questions should 
arise as to the effectiveness of our educational system. It was but 
natural, too, that the millions of restless, unemployed young people 
would have questions as to the value of their school experience and 
that educators should reexamine not only the purpose but the tech- 
niques of education. Consequently, the years that followed witnessed 
a considerable number of studies and experiments relating to new 
educational programs and methods. As a result much was written 
and many controversies developed, although actually few far-reaching 
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changes occurred in curricula and methods in the high schools and 
colleges. Ray Lyman Wilbur, a former president of Stanford | 
versity, once said that “Changing a curriculum is like trying to move 
a cemetery.” The few school systems and colleges where considerable 
changes were introduced attracted much comment and perhaps tended 
to distract attention from the more persistent and extensive problems 
of teacher shortages, crowded classrooms, and outmoded school facili- 
ties that were products of the depression and of the war years. 

It is in this setting that we must consider the role of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the General Education Board in educational change. 

Except in the fields of public health, medicine, and agriculture, the 
Rockefeller Foundation has not engaged in or supported educational 
activities in the narrowly professional sense of that term; its work 
has been concerned chiefly with the support of advanced research 
and the training of personnel for leadership in the fields of science 
and scholarship. This work has inevitably served not only to increase 
the body of knowledge available for educational purposes, but by its 
emphasis on excellence, it has raised standards of research and teach- 
ing in the United States and throughout the educational world. 

In the field of public health, the work of the foundation has been 
trail-blazing, both in this country and abroad. The education of 
doctors and scientists for public health work has been forwarded by 
liberal support of many postgraduate schools of hygiene of university 
grade; public health nurses have been trained in institutions from 
Johns Hopkins and Toronto to Bangkok and Peking; national and 
local health departments in 68 countries have been strengthened with 
equipment and essential services. 

In medical education in the United States, — joint efforts of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education Board, with con 
tributions of over $100 million, matched many times by the generosity 
of others, were to a great extent responsible for raising the teaching 
of medicine in the United States from the very immature position it 
occupied in 1910 to a status of excellence that today is shared with 
only a few countries in the world. 

A few exceptional grants by the foundation have been directly con 
cerned with educational activities. One of these was the support given 
to the Commission on the Financing of Higher Education of the Asso 
ciation of American Universities.°* This commission was set up by 
the association to study and make recommendations about ways of 
meeting the growing financial problems of our institutions of higher 
education. The Institute of International Education in New York 
City has received a number of grants from the foundation toward 
its general support. These grants were made in the belief that it is 
rendering important services as a clearinghouse of information on 
student-exchange programs and in helping Government agencies and 
many colleges and universities to handle the complicated problems in 
volved in the administration of these programs. 

Obviously none of the efforts just described has been instrumental 
in changing both school and college curricula in the direction of uni- 
form patterns, or in promoting a national system of education. 





83 A grant of $400,000 made in 1949. 
4 Grants totaling $388,356.89 during the period 1937-53; prior to 1929 other grants 
had been made by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
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In considering these charges as they relate to the General Educa- 
tion Board, it should be noted that the board has never sought to im- 
pose a particular doctrine of education or to promote particular forms 
of curriculum organization or courses. To be sure, the $99 million 
which the board spent to support pioneering efforts in medical educa- 
tion resulted in widespread changes in that field. The funds, how- 
ever, were granted to strengthen established institutions and to permit 
them to offer more through training to medical students, 

The great bulk of the board’s funds—imore than $250 million—were 
used for endowment, buildings and facilities, increased funds for 
teachers’ salaries, and help in meeting current expenses for established 
Institutions whose activities and traditions had long been part of the 
\merican scene. Some were church-affiliated colleges, others were 
well-known independent institutions, and some were State supported. 
All were striving to set Standards of educational excellence; all had 
had difficulty in providing the evermore costly type of higher educa- 
tion demanded and needed by the American people. In this strength- 
ening and support of tr: aditional American education, the role of the 
General Education Board was simply that of a donor of funds to insti- 
tutions that had demonstrated their ability to meet the recognized edu- 
cational needs of their communities and to exert leadership in the 
maintenance of standards of excellence. 

A small part (8 percent of the board’s grants has been used, either 
directly or through endowment and support of schools of education, 
for study yer experimentation with educational methods and pro- 
cedures. No program of education can remain static and be healthy. 
There must be constant experimentation with improved methods and 
study of ways to utilize new knowledge if American education is to 
be adequate to its task. 

The board’s interest in experimentation dates back to 1917 when the 
Lineoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, was estab- 
lished for the purpose of experimenting with educational procedures 
and materials. The grant was made in response to a growing recogni 
tion among educators that the curricula of both the elementary and 
secondary schools were ho longer meeting the educational needs of 
great numbers of their pupils.*° 

This was the beginning of the board’s activity in the science of edu- 
cation. ~ few miscellaneous grants were made in the years that fol- 
lowed, e. g., the grant to the University of Buffalo for a study of the 
articulation of the college with secondary schools, grants to Antioch 
and the University of Chicago for curriculum experimentation, and 
the grant to the American Council on Education for the cooperative 
test service which was to prepare objective tests for use at the sec 
ondary school and junior college levels. In 1933, however, following 
an extensive survey of recent educational developments partic ipated 
in by 55 experts in various fields of education, the board began a phase 
of its program concerned especially with the improvement of-educa- 
tion at the secondary school and junior college levels. During the next 
61% years, while the major part of its funds continued to be spent on 
strengthening educational institutions, on support of studies in agri- 


——_—____— 


“Education which is not modern shares the fate of all organic things which are kept 
too long.”—Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays (New 
York : The Macmillan Co., 1929), p. 117. 

* For a fuller discussion of this grant, see the General Education Board’s supplemental 
statement, p. 3 Ibid., p. 1141. 
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cultural economics, nutrition, and forestry in the South, and on basi 
studies of child growth and development, grants were also made for 
studies and experiments concerned with the improvement of general 
education or, as later described, with “the cat 
people of high school and junior college age.” 

This program on which some $8,500,000 was spent, 
widespread interest in educational improvement. ‘Through support of 
research, it helped to build up a muc h-needed body of organized 
psychological, physiological, and social knowledge about youth; and 
it did much to encourage a continuing consideration of chiles 
involved in the care and education of youth in modern society. 

It did not, however, attempt to promote any specific form of reor 
ganized education or to introduce any particular ideas or materials 
into the curriculum, Rather it provided opportunity for study and 
deliberation by 17 national and regional organizations, 6 statewide 
organizations, and 10 local educational groups; it supported research 
at 5 university schools of education, and enabled 21 colleges and uni 
versities to engage in research and experimentation of a great many 
different kinds. This opportunity was still further enlarged by the 
SEppors of cooperative studies involving many schools and colleges, 
each one of which was enabled to study 


e and education of young 


st imulate ada 


Its own particul: ir p roblen 
in a manner decided by its own staff and administration. 


was the cooperative study of general education which involved 22 , col 
leges interested in improving their general education program. rl 

was the 5-year study of the 30 schools, in which a group ol high 
schools ranging from the frankly conservative to the advanced pro- 
gressive worked together 

their programs. 


Thus ther re 


to find out ways of evaluating the results of 
There was also the cooperative study of teacher edu 

cation in which some 25 universities and colleges engaged in teacher 
education, 25 school systems, and 10 States w ith programs of inservice 

teacher education, pooled their experience and tried out various ways 
of making teacher education more effective. 

Efforts to develop new instructional materials were aided and aga 
these efforts included many different approaches to the problem 
Because it was quite generally admitted that new materials were 
needed, particularly in the social studies and in the natural sciences, 
grants were made, for instance, to Stanford University for an inquiry 
into ways of improving teaching and developing new materials in 
the social studies; to the Society for Curriculum Study to enable 
to prepare a series of mnelonel units on areas in American life, called 
Building America; ** to the National Education Association and the 
National Council on Social Studies for a series of teaching materials 
to be prepared by a group of scholars and experienced teachers; and to 
Teachers College of Columbia University for new teaching materials 
in the natural sciences. At the University of Chicago aid was given to 
the establishment of a center where research materials on child growth 
and development were assembled and made 
educational psychology. 

Obviously this diversified program in which so many institutions 
and so many people with different points of view and different ex 
periences participated was no effort on the part of the board to slant 


available to teachers of 


* General Education Board, annual report, 1940, p 
5° For a fuller discussion of this grant 


see the General Education Board’s supplemental 
statement, p. 8. Ibid., p. 1142 
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school and college curricula in a particular direction. Furthermore 
any careful examination of these school and college curricula will 
reveal not only that they continue to show the wide diversity that 
is one of the strengths of our educational system, but also that they 
are more concerned with education for good citizenship than ever 
before in our history and that through them all runs a common 
core of loyalty to our American way of life. 

Here it may be of interest to note that the number of States which 

required by law the teaching of the United States Constitution in- 

creased from 5 in 1917 to 40 in 1940, and the number of States making 
the teaching of United States history mandatory in the high schools 
increased from 15 to 26 in the same period.®® Our foundations do 
not claim credit for this development any more than we accept 
responsibility for alleged inattention to such matters. 

As for the charge of promoting “a national system of education”— 
if what is meant here is Federal aid for education, the answer is that 
the General Education Board has itself taken no position on this 
matter. There are many arguments both for and against Federal 
aid to education and they have been discussed since the first bill for 
Federal aid to agricultural colleges was introduced by Justin P. 
Morrill in 1857. The establishment of the land-grant colleges in 1862 
and the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act for Federal aid to voca- 
tional education in 1917 show that the issue is not a new one. Studies 
supported by our foundations on the financing of education reflect 
a wide variety of views. The fact remains, however, that this country 
does not have a national system of education and that control of 
American education, as stated before, lies in the hands of 48 State 
boards of education, thousands of college and university boards 
trustees, and 99,000 local community school boards. No prerogative 
of the States has been more jealously guarded against Federal en- 
croachment than their educational autonomy. The record speaks 
for itself. 


K. COMMUNTTY SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


It has been alleged that the foundations have decreased the “depend- 
encv of education upon the resources of the local community.” © 

What are the facts? In 1920 public expenditures for education in 
the United States amounted to $1.151,748,000.%" By 1950 this had in- 
creased to $7,011,768.000. In other words, the public, far from re- 
linquishing its responsibility for its schools, had increased its support 
of them from taxes by more than sixfold. In 1920 the total exnendi- 
tures of the Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education Board 
were $8,959,942 or just less than eight-tenths of 1 percent of what the 
publie was then spending for education. In 1950 the expenditures of 
both boards totaled $14,414,736, an amount equal to two-tenths of 1 
percent of the funds being spent for public education. 

In fact the total expenditures of some 100 philanthropic foundations 
for education and a wide variety of other things have been estimated at 


® Victor Brudney, Legislative Regulation of the Social Studies in Secondary Schools, 
School Law, reprinted for the National Committee for the Social Studies (Washington, 


rc American Council on Education, 1941), p. 141. 
“ Thid., nm. 20. 
117 S Rureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract : 1943. table 231. p. 218 


#1. S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey, 1948-50, ch. I, table 9, p. 11. 
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$133 million for 1950 °—a small sum when compared with the huge 
public expenditures for education. 

Obviously the contributions of the Rockefeller boards or, for that 
matter, of all philanthropic foundations, were not relieving the public 
of its responsibility to support education. Thus, education continues 
to be paid for at an expanding rate by the local community and is con 
trolled by States and local school boards. Far from decreasi) a de 
pendency on the local community, the gifts of the Rockefeller boards 
have served to encourage from public and private sources increased 
support of needed educational services. From the beginning it has 
been a policy of these boards to make grants only where there has 
existed a strong institutional commitment to the work supported and 
where there has been evidence of a sound base of community support 
for the institution. ) 

Among the devices used for encouraging the assumption of increas 
ng responsibility on the part of the community has been the n aki a 
of appropriations payable against matching funds raised from other 

ources. The success of this device is shown by the fact that a sample 
of 10 such conditional grants made by the Rockefeller Foundation, 


totaling $6,025,000, shows that they encourage | 8$9.300.248 in contribu 
‘ions from other sources for the same purposes. Similarly, 10 typical 
conditional grants made by the General Education Board, totaling 
$3.850.000, were in large part responsible for gifts to the recipient 


stitutions of about $13 million. 

Another device for discouraging dependency upon foundation gifts 
is the tapering grant. In writing about this, Raymond B. Fosdick 
SAYS: 


¢ } 


The proper objective of a foundation, unless created for a particu I 
pose, is to prime the pump, never to act as a permanent reservoir. * * The 
proportion of a budget which it provides should not be so large as to discourage 
support from other sources. Its contributions should not dry up the springs of 
popular giving. On the other hand, when a foundation withdraws from a project, 
its withdrawal should not be so precipitate as to wreck the enterprise. <A taper- 
ing down of contributions over a period of years will, under ordinary circum- 
stances, give an organization a chance to build up stable support from its own 
natural sources. 


arized pur- 


1.7 


This persisting concern for a project’s ability to secure “stable sup- 
port from its own natural sources” has been characteristic of the pro 
FTAMS of both Rockefeller boards. From the beginning t hey hay e be en 
conscious of the importance of avoiding the assumption of obligations 
that are properly a public responsibility. 

At the end of a report ( pt. 1) furnished to this con mittee by its legal 
analvst. she makes the extraordinary contention that the great gifts 
which foundations have poured into education in this country have 
involved an “encroachment on State powers” and that in order to ac 
complish this the States, or at least many of them, have been “invaded 
os it were through the back door.” ®° So far as the General Education 
Board is concerned. nothing could be further from the truth. Before 
the committee accepts this conclusion of its legal analyst, why should 
it not go to the sources, and inquire of the State departments of educa- 
tion with whom the General Education Board has had cordial work 
ing relations for 50 years, whether they feel that State prerogatives 

63. Emerson Andrews, Philanthropic Giving (New York: Russell Sage Foundation 
1950), p. 93. 

* Fosdick, The Story of the Rockefeller Foundation, pp. 294 

® Hearings, p. 70%. 
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in the educational field have been invaded or encroached upon? If 
space and time permitted, we could furnish innumerable pieces of evi- 
dence in contradiction of this perversion of the facts, so far as the 
General Education Board is concerned. 


L. TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


The research director of the committee has called its attention to 
foundation grants for “training individuals and servicing agencies to 
render advice to the executive branch of the Federal Government.” “ 

Our two foundations have provided funds to a large number of 
institutions which have trained individuals for participation in all 
aspects of our national life; Federal, State and local governments, 
schools, colleges and universities, business, law, medicine, agriculture, 
scientific research, the creative arts, etc. 

We make no apologies for the devotion of funds to the training of 
individuals for service in executive branch—or any branch—of the 
Federal Government. We can imagine few be tter uses, or more pro- 
American uses, of funds dedicated to the public interest. 


M. ALLEGED INTERLOCK 


Reference has been made in the testimony to an “interlock” *’ among 
foundations, even to a “diabolical conspiracy.” The allegation 
seems to be that foundations act in concert to use their combined funds 
to achieve reprehensible objectives by financial pressure and power. 

We have already pointed to the well-known intimate association 
between the Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education 
Board, involving the same founder, a number of the same trustees and 
officers, the same location, and programs which have reflected some 
division of responsibility between them. This is the only “interlock 
of which we have knowledge. 

Some of our trustees also serve as trustees of other institutions and 
organizations, including other foundations. These were reported 
fully to the Cox committee, which commented as follows in its report 
to the Congress: “It is also understandable that the services of an 
outstanding man should be sought by more than one foundation and 
that we should therefore find a number of individuals serving on the 
board of more than one foundation.” ® 

The counsel of the Cox committee made the following comment 
during the hearings of that committee: 

Mr. Krete. The remark that Mr. Sloan made this morning leads me to make 
a personal observation, which I think good taste would not have permitted had 
he not made the remark. He said he did not know many of the people in founda- 
tion work. 

At that luncheon in New York in September, I observed with some amusement 
that there was more introducing of the members of the various foundations to 
one another than there was of introducing me to the members of the founda- 
tions. It was quite obvious to me that there was a lack of acquaintanceship 
among the philanthropoids, if we may say so.” 

The overlapping of trustees between particular foundations occurs, 
if at all, in the case of 1 or 2 among boards of 15 to 20 in number. If 


———— 


®* Hearings, p. 20 

* Ibid., p. 47 

® Thid., p. 25 

® Final report, p. 11 
” Hearings, p. 500. 
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there is any instance of any manipulation of 2 foundations through 
any such relationship, we do not know of 1. 

More than one foundation may from time to time make grants to 
the same recipient institution. A glance at the public records will 
show, for example, that our leading universities quite frequently re 
ceive grants in the same year from a number of foundations for a 
variety of purposes. Much more rarely, two or more foundations may 
make grants to the same study, project, or purpose. Sometimes the 
foundations would be in touch with each other in that situation; at 
other times their only contact would be with the applicant institution. 
Applications themse ‘Ives sometimes refer to the fact that a request 1s 
being submitted simultaneously to more than one foundation. 

The principal occasion for ‘consultation among tom dations, par 
ticularly among those interested in the same broad fields, arises from 
the desire on the part of each one to use its funds to the best advan 
tage. Obviously, if one foundation is ready to proceed with signil 
cant grants in a particular field, others will wish to take that into 
account in their own plans. With govern ents and international or 


ganizations enter ing the field of technical assistance, an increase in 


the number of foundations, and devel P ne interest among pusine ss 


corporations in philanthropic programs, any single foundation must 
vive increasing attention to what othe rs are doing if is to use its 
own funds wisely. Informal] diseu ISSIONS among SS hiklon oflicers 


are the typical means for exchanging suc h information. 

It need hardly be Sal id that suc th exc hanges do not result in agreed 
lists of preferred applicants nor in blacklists. The applicant who 
finds his request rejected by a number of foundations is not entitled to 
attribute his lack of success to a combination against him. On the 
contrary, foundations are jealous of their freedom of action and judg 
ment, and are little concerned about whether or not another founda- 
tion would have made the same decision. 

One witness stated, “It is my opinion that the Rockefeller, Ford, 
and Carnegie Foundations are guilty of violation of the antitrust laws 
and should be prosecuted.” 7 Such a charge has no rational substance 
where, as in our case, there is no monopoly, no combinati 
straint, and no trade. 


mn, no re- 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


The committee’s director of research concluded his report with the 
statement : 


It seems incredible that the trustees of typically American fortune-created 
foundations should have permitted them to be used to finance ideas and prac- 
tices incompatible with the fundamental concepts of our Constitution Yet 
there seems evidence that this may have occurred.” 


The chairman of the committee, speaking on the floor of the House 
of Representatives on July 27, 1953, said: 


The method by which this is done seems fantastic to reasonable men, for these 
Communists and Socialists seize control of fortunes left behind by capitalists 
when they die, and turn these fortunes around to finance the destruction of 
capitalism.” 

7 Hearings, p. 212 

72 Ibid., p. 51. 

73 Cong fe oan Record, July 27, 1953, p. 10188 ; hearings, p. 25 
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A full examination of the facts will remove these fears. The Cox 
committee reported : 

It seems paradoxical that in a previous congressional investigation in 1915 the 
fear most frequently expressed was that the foundations would prove the in- 
struments of vested wealth, privilege, and reaction, while today the fear most 
frequently expressed is that they have become the enemy of the capitalistic 
system. In our opinion neither of these fears is justified.“ 

We believe that no evidence received by this committee warrants a 
change in that opinion. Free enterprise in philanthropy has been an 
extraordinary success in the United States. Governmental controls 
should be introduced with the utmost caution, so as not to dam up the 
stream of philanthropy. However, understanding the desire of the 
Congress to protect the public interest, we offer the following sug- 
gestions which we believe the committee will find constructive. 

(7) Public ace ounting 

We are convinced that tax-exempt organizations should make regu 
lar public reports about their funds and activities. Any such require 
ment should not be so burdensome as to cause an unnecessal’y cliversion 
of philanthropic funds to administrative costs. We would not, for 
example, propose that smaller foundations be required to undertake 
the extensive publication program of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
General Education Board. The character of the essential publi dis 
closure might vary within broad limits. 

One of the two recommendations of the Cox committee was the 
following : 

1. Public accounting should be required of all foundations. This can best be 
accomplished by amendment of the existing laws in substantially the form here- 
with submitted as appendix A, to which we direct the attention of the 83d 
Congress.” 

We understand that legislation giving effect to this recommendation 
was introduced in the 83d Congress by Representatives Richard M. 
Simpson (Republican, Pennsylvania) and Brooks Hayes (Democrat, 
Arkansas), former members of the Cox committee, but that it has 
not yet been enacted. We would support legislation along such lines. 

Otherwise, we see no need for new legislation.”* Abuses can be 
dealth with under existing law; the gradual accumulation of legis- 
lation affecting religious, education, and charitable activities will, we 
fear, inject Government more and more into fields which are more 
appropriate to private initiative and judgment. 

2) The role of the Internal Revenue Service 

The Internal Revenue Service carries a heavy burden in its duties 
in connection with the granting and withholding of the tax exemp- 
tions provided by law and in reviewing the reports which are re- 
quired from tens of thousands of tax-exempt organizations. We un- 
derstand from testimony that only a limited staff is available to re- 
view these reports because Service personnel is ordinarily assigned 
to work most likely to bring in a financial return to the Government in 
increased collections of taxes due. 

Reputable tax-exempt institutions are interested in having the pub- 
lic protected against abuses of the tax-exemption privilege. The Con- 





™ Final report, p. 10 

™ Final report, p. 13. 

% See colloguy between Congressman Angier L. Goodwin (Republican, Massachusetts), 
and T. Coleman Andrews, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, hearings, p. 460 
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gress may wish to make it possible for the Internal Revenue Service 
to make modest additions to staff for this purpose, even though such 
additions would be unlikely to increase tax receipts. 

(3) Congre ssional inwe stigations 

The role and procedures of congressional investigations are being 
widely discussed by the public, and now by the Congress itself. We 
believe that the experience which foundations have had with a second 
investigation in 2 years might well be taken into account in such 
discussion. 

First, in determining that the public interest requires that an in- 
vestigation be undertaken, it is suggested that the burden of such an 
investigation on private citizens and organizations be fully considered. 
The review of a half century of activity which has been required of 
our two foundations was costly both in time and energy and in the 
diversion of funds intended for philanthropy. We have no way of 
estimating the cost to the colleges and universities of the country of 
the replies which they were asked to make to inquiries by the com 
mittee’s staff, but we have been informed that it was substantial. These 
are not arguments against investigations which are deemed, on sober 


judgment, to be essential. The regular committees of Congress can 
readily ascertain the facts before determining whether a full investi 


gation of an entire field is called for 

Second. if it is dete rmined that an investio ition is in the — in 
terest, it is suggested that it is most impr rtant that the charg s be 
fully and clearly stated. The failure to frame issues in specific terms 
and from the point of view of established laws and public poli Cy 


ates serious difficulties. The found: og s have been criticized before 
a congressional committee, largely | yy the committee’s own staff, for 
actions taken by the Congress itself. The term “propaganda” has 


been used by the committee’s staff without apparent appreciation of its 
use by the Congress and the courts with respect to tax exempt organ 
izations. Allegations cast in general terms present no ascertainable 
issue on which to make reply. 

Third, it is suggested th, at a re is fundamental injustice in using 
the staff members of an investigating committee in both an accusatory 
and an adjudicative role. 

( 1) Mainte WANCE of free ( nt ‘pl 8e mn philanth POPY 

Since a congressional investigation carries with it implications of 
governmental intervention, we urge the committee to reaffirm estab 
lished American policy in support of private initiative and enterprise 
in the philanthropic field. Human needs are vast and foundation 
funds are a tiny pool compared to them. Those responsible for the 
use of such funds would not claim that they always find the right 
answers, for each grant must, in a sense, compete with every other 
possible use of the same money. But on one point foundations would 
generally agree phil: anthropy can flourish only in the air of freedom. 

Dated August 3, 1954. 

Dran Rusk, 
President. the Rockefeller Foundation and 
Ge Né ral Edu ation Board. 
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STrate or New York, 
County of New York, ss: 

Dean Rusk, being duly sworn, says that he is president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and of the General Education Board, the organiza- 
tions in whose behalf the foregoing statement is made; that the 
foregoing statement is true to his knowledge except as to the matters 
occurring prior to the dates (as therein set forth) of his association 
with said organizations, which are therein stated to be alleged on 
information and belief, and that as to those matters he believes it to 
be true. 

Drawn Rusk. 

Sworn to before me this 3d day of August 1954. 

[ SEAL ] Harotp B. Leonarp, 

Notary Public, State of New York. 

Term expires March 30, 1955. 
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APPENDIX B 


The Rockefeller Foundation—Grants to principal field 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Division of medicine = public health (May 22, 
1913, to Dee. 31, 1953 
Investigation ron control of rs diseases 


of 


interest thr 


and deficiencies________ viet __...._.. $27, 387, 000 
State and local health services__.....__-______ 9, 975, 000 
Medical care_____-_- 9 sentry het TS pay 1, 041, 000 
Public health education ee _ 84,108, 000 
Medical education___.__.________-__ <a _ 91, 484, 000 
Psychiatry, neurology, and allied subjects 20, 041, OOO 
Fellowships I eee hs . _ 16. 454, 000 
Endocrinology - 2 248. 000 
Other public health and ‘medical subjec ts . 10,012, 000 
File Stato a eae ee eee se _ 25.910, 000 

* $938, 
Division of natural sciences and agriculture (May 22, 
1913, to Dec. 31, 1958) : 
Experimental biology 25, 928, 000 
Physics, mathematics, and other nonbiological 

varie iret ane = - 8, 630, 000 
BSCPOROURY, ncn snc ae ; 1, 462, 000 
Agriculture_____- = : “ 5, 854, 000 
General support of science___- 5 cone 1, 057, 000 
Other special projects ae ‘ 1, 609, 000 
Fellowships: 

Direct ESE Ee 
Indirect pnanieibeoananankieeiaeastec 4,519, 000 

7, 653, OOO 

Grants in aid (since 1944) ____- sil tos a 2, 850, 000 

- D 
Division of social sciences (Jan. 1, 1929, to Dee. 31, 
1953): 

General social science including fellowships and 

research aid 7 po, = 15, 932, 900 
8 a ee w--~-- 14, 206, 575 
International relations... -- 9, 896, 957 
Institutional centers for research and advanc ed 

iii ccc abincigtniapanninicmiaani eas Ss 5, 693, 975 
Puplie administration... .......cnnscu.-<s- wi 7, 716, 475 
Community organization.____________~- pia 2, 600, 400 
PEOUD ROIDIOUD .. < ciinticcinisooue 5 sh cand 2, 390, 320 
Development of social sciences in Europe__---- 2, 336, 030 
Other, including cultural anthropology, popula- 

tion, ethics, etc_ icientsacSiaaiabaeieinaaiiasiclagi 6, 027, 025 


Unpaid balances of Laura Spelman Roc kefeller 
Memorial appropriations as of Dec. 31, 1928, 
transferred to the Rockefeller Foundation ee 


2These totals represent gross appropriations ; actual expenditt 


922 


ires 


193 


1125 


ough 


605, 000 


. 048. 000 


. O82, SHO 





are slightly 


less 
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The Rockefeller Foundation—Grants to prinipal field of 
Dec. 31, 1958—Continued 


Division of the humanities (Jan. 1, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1953) : 
Scholarship and the arts: 


interest through 


History ss $1, 046, 653 
Philosophy ea 5O7, 857 
Language, logic, and symbolism 1, 053, 804 
General education a ‘ 345, 875 
General purposes 5, 514, 927 
Literature 1, 129, 001 
The arts. . 2, 883, 978 


Intercultural understanding : 


General ae 307, 
European studies - a 68, 
American studies 1, 950, 
Near Eastern studies 811, 
Slavie studies 1, 287, 
South and Southeast Asian studies 168, 
Far Eastern studies 2, 231, 
Latin American studies 902, 
African studies , : 90, 


Other interests: 





865 
020 
151 

944 
718 
040 
689 
929 


900 


Film and radio 1, 420, 776 
Communication research 552, 870 
Library service . 4, 962, 207 
Archaeology 1, 759, 716 
‘These totals represent gross appropriations ; actual expenditures are 


slig 


$12, 482, 095 


11, 695, 


569 


32, 296, 920 


htly less. 
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Board of trustee 


Name P¢ 
Bowles, Cheste r Gov ( 
Unit t \ 
I nd Ne I Co 
Bronk, Det W I t R I 
M R Y \ 
S Y 
Claflin, Willi H., J Sol Sugar (¢ 
Federal St M 
Dickey, John S I le Da ( 
N. H. 
Doug] Lewis W ( I 1 
I ce ( v Y 
x \ y y y 4 
1d (yr t T 
Harrison, Wallace K H m & A 
F Ave w York, N. ¥ 
Kimberly, John R Pre lent, K he ( ( 
Wis 
Loeb, Robert | a Bard prof I ( 
Un I W Xt 
Yor N. ¥ 
Lovett, Robert A Br B H & ( »>W 
Ss New Yor N or t 
Defense 
Met John J ( rn ul ( N 
! Bank ( N ’ 
8 Pir St \ vy Y 
H ( S er G 
Moe, Henry Allen Secr y Ie : 
Me I 
Ave., New Y k, N. ¥ 
Myers, William I Dean, New Y S ( 
ulture Cc ‘ 
N.Y 
I r} Dean, ‘ luate § 
{ t 
Pa 
Rockefelle John D., 3 Bu and | lanthroy OR 
Pla New York, N. ¥ 
Rusk, D Pr tk Rock I 
ral Fd ’ rs} 
New Yo N.Y 
Smith, Geoffrey $ rd Trust C 
and Cl t 
Sproul, Robert G iversity nin 
Sulzberger, Arthur Hays - New York 7 
president lirector, t N Y 
Times C 229 West 43 y 
N. ¥ 
Van Dusen, Henry P President, 1 Theol I 
Broadway and 120th & Y ork 
N. Y 
Wood, W. Barry, Jr Professor of medicine, § Me ‘ 
Washington | St. Lou M 


8 
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General Education Board 








Name Position and address 

Branscomb, Bennett Harvie Chancellor, Vanderbilt University, Nash 
ville, Tenn 

Bronk, Detlev W President, the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, 66th St. and York 
Ave., New York, N. Y 

( e, T. Jefferson Chairman of Board, United Fruit Co., and 
Old Colony Trust Co., 80 Federal St., 
Boston, Ma 

DeVane, W um C Dean, Yale College, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conr 

D I 3 W Chairman of board, Mutual Life Insur 
ance Co. of New York, 1740 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., former Ambassador! 
to Great Britain 

M Will [ Dean, New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Itha hm. 2 

N Edward L Chairman of board, Voice of Alabama, 
WAPI, WAFM-TYV), 701 Protective 
Life Bldg., Birmingham, Ala 

Part Thoma Dean, Graduate School of Public Health, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 

Rock ] John D I Business and Philanthropy, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y 

Rusk, Dean President, Gen 1 Education Board and 
the Rockefeller Foundation, 49 West 
49th St r York, N. Y., former 
Assistant Secretary of Stat 

Sproul, Robert G President, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Van Du H vi President, Union Theological Seminary, 
Broadway and 120th St., New York, 


Ne Ee 


Board of trustees, July 1, 1954 


lerms of service 


Apr. 3, 1947, to Apr 


Apr. 8, 1954, to Apr. 5 


Apr. 8, 1937, to Apr. 3 


Dec. 7, 1950, to Apr 


Apr. 3, 1941, to Apr 


Apr. 6, 1944, to Apr 
Apr. 3, 1947, to Apr 
Jan. 1, 1932, to Apr 
Dee. 6, 1951, to Apr. 7, 
Apr. 4 40, to A 





SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION, BY DEAN RUSK, PRESIDENT 


The Rockefeller Foundation submits this supplemental statement 
to the Special Committee To Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations 


of the 83d Congress. 


Its supplements the joint principal statement 


by the Rockefeller Foundation and General Education Board of the 
same date and contains the foundation’s comments upon certain spe- 
cific grants which were referred to in the public hearings on com- 


mittee staff reports. 
This statement is verified under oath. 


Attention is invited to the 


second paragraph on page 1 of the principal statement, regarding 
the president’s personal knowledge and statements made upon in- 


formation and belief. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCTETTES 


The American Council of Learned Societies has been mentioned in 


the testimony as an intermediate organization ! 


to which authority 


(in this instance in the field of the humanities) is delegated by the 
foundations, and the danger of the concentration of power in the hands 


of such an organization has been stressed.” 
not conform to the facts. 


These observations do 


The American Council of Learned Societies is a federation of 25 
national organizations devoted to the encouragement of humanistic 


studies. 
1 601, 602 
469, 601, 612 


Hearings, p 
2 Hearings, pp 


These organizations are recognized learned societies of the 
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United States and represent a combined membership of nearly 50,000 
American scholars in these fields. The central function of the coun- 
cil is the encouragement of humanistic studies. In serving this cen- 
tral function, the activities of the council include: (1) the initiation 
and promotion of research, (2) the dissemination and utilization of 
the results of research, (3) the training of individuals for research 
and teaching, (4) the re presenti ition at home and abroad of American 
scholarship in the humanities. 

It is our understanding that the American Council of Learned So 
cieties has filed a statement with the committee. This statement will 
undoubtedly provide ample information of the policies, organization, 
and program of the council. Our comment here is therefore limited 
to the relation of the council to the work of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The American Council of Learned Societies receives funds from a 
variety of sources for various phases of its work. While substantial 
grants ($4,788,775) have been made by the Rockefeller Foundation 
toward general support and for specific projects of the council during 
a period of more than 20 years, these grants represent slightly less 
than 15 percent of the funds appropriated by the foundation for work 
in the humanities. This foundation plays no part in determination 
of council policies and exercises no authority in the appointment of 
the council’s staff or committees, and in no sense does it delegate re 
sponsibility to the council for the conduct of its program in the 
humanities. Aside from the funds contributed for the general sup- 
port of the council, appropriations have been made for specific proj 
ects which the council was especially well qualified to carry out and 
for which it had submitted carefully prepared proposals. Such special 
projects have been directed, in most cases, by committees representative 
of American scholarship in the particular academic fields involved. 
These committees also assume responsibility for the selection of 
cipients of fellowships and grants-in-aid awarded by the council. 

The foundation’s support has bee n given to the American vy, ei] 
of Learned Societies in the belief that the org: ranization was playing 
an important role in the advancement of American scholarship. This 
role was Was well stated by Dr. ( harles On dient former execu 
tive director of the council and now dean of the College of Literature 
Science and the Arts, University ot Michigan, in his 1950 annual 
report: 


°° the learned scientific societies based on disciplines or fields of i 

terest * * * have attained national representation in their membership. Use 
ful as these are—and no one could deny their significance—there remains a 
place for something more, for an association supplementary to colleges and 


universities, academies, and learned societies. Historically, it is the research 
councils which, within the limits of their slender resources, have tried to fill 
this supplementary niche. It is our present duty in this council to see as clearly 
as possible the needs which are not met by other agencies and to set in motion 
efforts to meet these additional needs by whatever means can be found 

The contribution which the American Council of Learned Societies 
has made to Ame rican culture is evident from the most casual review 
of that organization’s history. Its reliability is attested by the fact 
that in 1951 the Office of Naval Research, acting on behalf of the three 
defense departments, signed a contract with the council for the 
preparation of a national register of humanists and social scientists 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY——RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 


The report of the committee’s Legal onairt part II, refers to 
foundation support of studies carried on by the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University, studies which the I egal Analyst characterizes, 
along with others, as “aimed at the single target of world peace.” 
The quoted phrase is taken by the Legal Analyst from Fosdick’s The 
Story of the Rockefeller Foundation. p. 219, Mr. Fosdick’s state- 
ment was: “There is a sense, of course, in which the foundation’s en- 
tire work in all fields has been aimed at the single target of world 
peace.” Whether the expression is given the broad meaning in which 
it was used by Mr. Fosdick, or a narrower and more specific mean. 
ing, it is fairly app licable to the foundation’s grants for support of 
Columbia University’s Russian Institute. 

This report of the Legal An: alyst was presented after the commit- 
tee had cut off pub lic hear ings. Asa result, we do not have the bene 
fit of any oral testimony by ‘the Legal Analyst, explaining why these 
grants were thought to be relevant in the committee’s search for error 
on the part of the foundations. 

The Rockefeller Foundation takes modest pride in having given 
substantial aid toward the Russian Institute, which has become one 
of the major centers for Russian studies in this country. Knowledge 
of our powerful and unscrupulous rival is the cornerstone of our de- 
fense against communism. It is the business of the Russian Institute 
to supply such knowledge in all its phases. It has provided more 
trained specialists in the Russian field than any other center in the 
country. During the last 7 years, the State Department, the Army, 
the Air Force and the N: ivy have sent 99 persons to the institute for 
training. Of the persons ‘who have completed the institute’s pro- 
gram, nearly all are making active use of their training in Govern- 
ment service, Government-supported research projects, teaching, 
journalism and similar useful occupations. 

The importance of affording opportunity for study in the Russian 
field was well expressed by President Eisenhower in his inaugural 
address as president of Columbia University, when he said: 

There will be no administrative suppression or distortion of any subject that 
merits a place in this university’s curricula. The facts of communism, for ex- 
ample, shall be taught here—its ideological development, its political methods, 
its economic effects, its probable course in the future. The truth about com- 
munism is, today, an indispensable requirement if the true values of our demo- 
cratic system are to be properly assessed. Ignorance of communism, fascism, 
or any other police-state philosophy is far more dangerous than ignorance of 
the most virulent disease. 


Before the committee itself condemns foundation support of an 


institution which is playing such a vital role in our defense against 


communism, we respectfully suggest consult ation with those who are 
responsible in executive capacities for the conduct of our foreign 
affairs and for the defense of the country. 


CORNELL CIVIL LIBERTIES STUDIES 


The report of the committee’s Legal Analyst, part II, is critical of 
the foundation’s grants to Cornell University in support of these 
studies on the ground that they were under the direction of “two indi- 


—<—$ 


8 Report of Legal Analyst, hearings, p. 893 
«The New York Times, Oct. 13, 1948, p. 21. 
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viduals” who were not “sufficiently impartial to insure a ‘factual exam- 
ination’ or an ‘objective finding. ” These two individuals, Dr. 
Robert E. Cushman, chairman of the department of government at 
Cornell, and Prof. Walter Gellhorn of the Law School, Columbia U1 

ve sity, are then discussed under the heading “The sponsorship of 
individuals who by their writings are of a Socialist, if not Communist 
philosophy, dedic ‘ated to the idea of world government. 

We will not dise uss these « ‘harges at le neth since the president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Mr. Dean Rusk, testified fully before th 
Cox committee, and was cross-examined, on the grants to Cornell for 
the civil liberties studies.’ If he were given the opportunity to testify 
before this committee, he would not testify differently. We also wish 
to direct the attention of this committee to the testimony and cross 
examination of Professor Gellhorn, who appeared before the Cox 
committee at his own request and denied under oath past or present 
membership in or sympathy with the Communist Party 

In 1948, the Rockefeller Foundation made a grant of $110,000 to 
Cornell University for a study of the relation of civil rights to the 
control of subversive activities. To permit completion of this work, 
three additional grants were made, $20,000 in 1950, 86,000 in 1951, and 
$3,500 in 1952. The director of the survey was Dr. Robert E. Cush 
man, chairman of the department of government at Cornell and form 
erly president (1943) of the American Political Science Association. 
Dr. Cushman chose his own associates, although foundation officers 
knew who the major ones (including Professor Gellhorn) were to be 
before the first grant was made. 

This was not the first time that the foundation had concerned itsel1 
with the question of civil liberties. In 1944 and 1947 grants totaling 
$28,000 had been made to Cornell for a study of civil liberties in wat 
time, headed also by Dr. Cushman. This wartime study embraced 
questions relating to the civil rights of enemy aliens, of conscientious 
objectors, and of civilians under martial law. 

Dr. Cushman, director of the program, was experienced in the field 
of civil liberties and had (and still has) a reputation for scholarly 
competence and objectivity. He had been head of the department ol 
government in one of the country’s leading universities. ‘The founda 
tion knew that he intended to associate with him in these studies Prof. 
Robert Carr, department of government, Dartmouth College, formerly 
executive secretary of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights: 
Miss Eleanor Bontecou, formerly an attorney with the Department of 
Justice and later in the War Department; and Professor Gellhorn of 
Columbia. 

Professor Gellhorn was a well-known and distinguished professo1 
in one of the country’ s leading law schools, whose colleagues held (and 
still hold) him in high reg ‘ard, and who had been Director of the At 
tornev General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure in 1939-41. 

The results of the research supported by the foundation have not 
caused us to change our view of Dr. Cushman or his associates, includ 
ing Professor Gellhorn. 

Published reviews of the studies show that they have been widely 
regarded as scholarly and objective and as constituting a valuable 


5 Report of Legal Analyst, hearings, p. 900 
* Ibid. 

7 Cox committee hearings, p. 514 ff. 

§ Cox committee hearings, p. 734 ff. 
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source of information on the issues involved in attaining the two im- 
portant objectives of national security and civil liberty. The follow- 
ing studies have been published : 

Security, Loyalty and Science, by Walter Gellhorn, Columbia University Law 
School 

The Tenney Committee,? by Edward L. Barrett, Jr., University of California 
Law School 

Un-American Activities in the State of Washington,? by Verne Countryman, 
Yale Law School 

Loyalty and Legislative Action,® by Lawrence H. Chamberlain, Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School 

The States and Subversion,'® partly written and partly edited by Walter 
Gellhorn 

The House Committee on Un-American Activities, by Robert K. Carr, Dart- 
mouth College 

fhe Federal Loyalty-Security Program, by Miss Eleanor Bontecou 
A summary volume bringing together the conclusions as a whole is 
being prepared by Dr. C ushman, and is scheduled for publication in 
1954, 

These studies, involving as they do a controversial subject, have 
been criticized by some commentators. But a much more widely held 
opinion is that they are useful and valuable. U nfortunately, there 
are some persons who would view as subversive any criticism of any 
phase of the executive loyalty program or of any activity of legis- 
lative committees interested in the problem. But the American tra- 
dition of concern about individual liberty is older than the Republic, 
as reflected, for example, in the Declaration of Independence. One 
of the first acts of the first Congress was to propose 12 amendments to 
the States, of which the States accepted 10, which made secure against 
Federal encroachment the right of individuals in respect of religion, 
freedom of speech, military service, and the use and maintenance of 
urmies, search warrants, trial in accordance with fixed law and by 
judgment of juries, criminal accusation, the inflictment of punish- 
ment and the exaction of bail. Stories in the press indicate that many 
Members of Congress from both parties are now concerned about 
procedures followed by congressional investigating committees, and 
that new codes of procedure are under consideration. 

We are sure that the proper concern for individual liberty in the 
American tradition evidenced by the studies of Dr. Cushman and 
Professor Gellhorn will not be considered an indication of Com- 
munist or Socialist sympathies, 


COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Council on Foreign Relations, which has received substantial 
support from the Rockefeller Foundation, is one of the organizations 


} 


criticized in the report of the committee’s Legal Analyst, part 11," as 
biased in favor of an “internationalist” viewpoint, and as maintain- 
ing close relations with government. 

The council is without doubt one of the principal nongovernmental 
agencies devoted to a study of our foreign affairs. In this field it has 


*Condensations of these three volumes also appear as chapters in the States and Sub 
version 

’Chapters for this volume were also prepared by E. Houston Harsha, University of 
Chicago Law School, on the State of Illinois; by William B. Prendergast, assistant pro 
fessor of political science, U. S. Naval Academy, on the Ober Act of the State of Maryland ; 
and by Robert J. Mowitz, department of government, Wayne University, on the city of 
Detroit. 

‘ Report of Legal Analyst, hearings, p. 884. 
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a distinguished record of service to the public and to the United States 
Government. Perhaps its major service, undertaken shortly after the 
outbreak of World War II, developed into the program of war and 
peace studies which the Legal Analyst seems to regard as in some 
way suspect. The fact is that it was these studies to which Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull referred in saying: “I hope you will go on with 
this important work and that you will continue to give us the benefit 
of research and thinking done under the council’s auspices.’ 

On pages 33 and 34 of the report the Legal Analyst sets forth the 
names of research secretaries of the war and peace studies who “pro 
gressed to other work related to the organization of peace and the 
settlement of pestwar problems. * * *” The intimation seems to 
be that there was something sinister and evil in this relationship. 

We cannot believe that the Congress will view with alarm our sup 
port of the Council on Foreign Relations, or will share the strange 
viewpoint of the legal analyst that the public 
cipient is a ground for criticism of the for nidation responsible for 
the grant. 


service of a ecrant re 


THE FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


The report of the committee’s legal analyst, part II, devotes con 
siderable attention ** to the Foreign Policy ia iation, to which edie 
1933 to 1950 the Rockefeller Foundation has made substantial grants, 
largely for the support its its research and educational programs. 

The report finds the Foreign Policy Association guilty of an “inte1 
nationalist trend,” ** said to be exemplified in certain of its Headline 
Books, and claims that, “in those reviewed little attention was paid 
to the possibility of a nationalist point of view as opposed to an 
internationalist one.” “ 

The facts are that the Foreign Policy Association during the period 
covered by the foundation’s grants has been one of the leading or- 
ganizations in the country devoted to research and study in problem 
of international relations. Its series of Headline Books has now 
reached 104 titles. The legal analyst comments adversely on 4. The 
authors of others include James Bb. Conant, former president of 
Harvard University; Grayson Kirk, now president of Columbia 
University; Allen W. Dulles, now Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency ; and other well-known students of foreign affairs. The Rock 
efeller Foundation cannot claim the credit for these selections, nor it 
it responsible for those which have been criticized. For the reasons set 
forth in our principal statement, we do not censor publications result- 
ing from our grants or control the product of research which we 
support. 

We express full confidence in the Foreign Policy Association as an 
agency for public education in problems of international relations, 
which has become so vital since the leade rship of the free world has 
been thrust upon the United States. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


A witness has implied that the foundation’s funds were used for a 
summer school in Moscow at which American educators were indoc 
12 Reporto f Legal Analyst, hearings, p. 882 


18 Report of Legal An: lyst. hearings, p. 884 
4Report of Legal Analyst, hearings, p. 883 
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trinated with communism.” Although the testimony is confused as 
to the exact title of the agency supposed to have sponsored the criti- 
cized summer school, it probably refers to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. This organization, which is located in New York 
City, operates a program concerned with facilitating international 
student-exchange programs. It renders valuable services to colleges, 
universities, and Government agencies in the administration of fel- 
lowships and scholarships for foreign students and for American stu- 
dents going abroad. Its support comes largely from grants from a 
number of foundations and from Government contracts which amount 
to almost one-half of its annual budget. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has made grants totaling $396,505 
toward the general support of the institute. Prior to 1929, grants 
were made by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial chiefly to 
enable the institute to maintain a travel and information service for 
American professors and students in France and Great Britain. 

Our records do not show that the Rockefeller Foundation appro 
priated funds for the support of a summer school in Soviet Russia. 
We have been told that there was a summer school for foreign students 
in Russia in 1933 with which the institute had no relation; it seems 
that this summer school was repeated in 1934, with some sponsorship 
by the Institute of International Education, which had long served 
as the principal American contact for summer schools in foreign coun- 
tries. In 1935, plans for repetition were frustrated by administrative 
inefficiency and lack of cooperation on the Russian side and the pro- 
gram for that year was canceled. We know of no resumption. 

To the extent that the Rockefeller Foundation had contributed to 
the general support of the Institute of International Education, some 
portion of its funds can be said to have been involved in the sponsor- 
ship of the 1934 school, referred to above. Against the background 
of Russian war relief and business and commercial exchanges of the 
1920's, diplomatic exchange beginning in 1933, and the official Ameri- 
can policy of encouraging exchanges through the Iron Curtain until 
as late as 1947, we see no significance in the fact that some of our funds 
might have been used for such a purpose in 1954. 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


‘Two specific questions in regard to the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
support of the Institute of Pacific Relations have been raised by wit- 
nesses before this committee. Both points had been covered in the 
full, detailed statement on this subject made by the foundation’s presi- 
dent. before the Cox committee in 1952, but in the discussions before 
this committee neither counsel nor witnesses made any reference to 
that previous testimony. It should not be necessary to repeat the en- 
tire statement here. We respectfully urge, however, that before 
undertaking to criticize the foundation for these grants, this commit- 
tee should familiarize itself with the facts by a careful review of our 
statement, which appears in the printed report of the hearings of the 
Cox committee, pages 520 to 528. This present statement will be lim- 
ited to a discussion of the two matters mentioned by the committee’s 
witnesses, with the addition of such background as seems necessary. 


% Hearings, pp. 267—283 
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lhe first question relates to the charges made against the IPR by 
Alfred Kohlberg. It was testified by one witness, Dr. Kenneth Cole 
grove, that what he couldn’t understand “* * * was when Alfred 
Kohlberg was able to get the consent of one of the very high officers 
. > s » 9 . . . . 
in the Rockefeller Foundation, why the foundation would not make 
an investigation of the IPR.” ¥ 

At a later point in his testimony the following exchange occurred: 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom was Kohlberg’s request for an investigation made, 
Professor? 

Dr. CoLecRove. It was made to Fred Willetts, an official of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, one of the outstanding men, a man of great integrity and a man of 
competence and scholarship. I have great respect for Fred Willetts, and he 
must have had a good reason for not investigating, But that reason, it seems to 
me, ought to be told to the American people.” 


The actual facts in regard to this episode, which differ materially 
from Dr. Colegrove’s version, were set forth in the public testimony 
of the president of the Rockefeller Foundation before the Cox com- 
mittee, as follows: 


In 1944 Alfred Kohlberg sent the foundation copies of his charges of pro- 
Communist bias in the IPR. The director of the social-sciences division of the 
foundation suggested that the charges be referred to an independent body of 
competent persons for hearing and determination. This proposal was accepted 
by Mr. Kohlberg, but rejected by the IPR. Instead, a special committee of IPR 
trustees reported to its board that the executive committee and responsible of- 
ficers of the American council had “investigated Mr. Kohlberg’s charges and 
found them inaccurate and irresponsible.” The foundation officers would have 
preferred an independent appraisal of the organization’s activities, I might say, 
not because of any views which they then held on the merits of the problem but 
because in their view at the time that was the proper procedure by which you 
could get rid of this kind of issue one way or the other.* 


The “director of the social-sciences division of the foundation” re- 
ferred to in this quotation was Joseph H. Willits, who is evidently the 
person Dr, Colegrove had in mind. As the foregoing testimony shows, 
there was no plan to have the foundation conduct a public investigation 
of the IPR, an undertaking for which the foundation was neither 
equipped nor qualified. Mr. Willits never gave his consent to have 
such an investigation undertaken by the foundation, and there was no 
mysterious suppression of such a proposal. On the contrary, Mr. 
Willits intervened with a suggestion for quite a different type of in- 
vestigation which was never carried out because the proposal was not 
acceptable to the IPR. ap 

The second question was raised by the testimony of Dr. David N. 
Rowe. It related to his understanding “that the Rockefeller Founda 
tion was still contributing money to the IPR after 1950” when, in his 
opinion, grants should have been terminated.?® Before turning to the 
facts in that regard, we call attention to the following point which the 
chairman of the committee developed in questioning this witness: 

The CHAIRMAN. I am not sure about the year, but on up until the late forties, 
the IPR had an excellent standing; did it not? I am not sure what year it was, 
but perhaps up to the midforties. 

Dr. Rowe. The IPR had excellent standing in educational circles, in govern- 
mental circles, and intellectual circles up until the late forties. That is an 
accurate statement.” 


ay 
1 Hearings, p. 557 
1 Hearings, p. 55 
18 Cox committee hearings, p. 524 
Hearings, p. 537 
»” Hearings, p. 541. 
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This witness testified that he had joined the IPR around 1939,2" had 
accepted election as one of its trustees in 1947, and had continued to 
serve as a trustee until 1950,** when he resigned with a letter which he 
now feels “was probably altogether too polite.” *° He also testified in 
regard to the IPR that: 


They were known all over the country as the outstanding center in the United 
States for Far Eastern research and study.” 

The bulk of the foundation’s grants to the IPR was made during a 
period even earlier than Dr. Rowe’s truste eship, when its prestige was 
fully as high as he relates. 

The foundation’s last appropriation for the IPR was made in 1950, 
payable over 2 years. The circumstances under which this action was 
taken were fully described in the Cox committee testimony. A 
highly responsible group, under the chairmanship of Gerard Swope, 
former president of the General Electric Co., was undertaking to sal- 
vage the great values in the IPR program to which Dr. Rowe testified. 
The foundation officers made a full examination of the problem, within 
the means proper to an organization like ours. As the committee 
knows, the F BI and other Government security agencies give informa- 
tion only to Government departments. Four IPR trustees, who had 
earlier resigned because of dissatisfaction with the situation, had 
shortly after their resignations urged the foundation to continue its 
eupport in order to reinforce the efforts of those who were working to 
strengthen the organization. Confronted with the strongest recom- 
mendations for continuing support, and with no contrary advice from 
the agencies of Government responsible for security problems, the 
foundation approved the 1950 grant. 

Dr. Rowe’s view that the 1950 grant should not have ben made seems 
to rest largely on hindsight, bs ased principally on evidence brought out 
in the McCarran committee hearings, which did not begin until ‘nearly 
a year after the making of the grant. 

These hearings obviously prompted the following statement in the 
report of the committee’s legal analyst, part IT: 

The Institute of Pacific Relations has been the subject of exhaustive hearings 
by other congressional committees in which its subversive character has been 
thoroughly demonstrated.” 

The only exhaustive hearings on this organization known to us are 
those of the McCarran committee whose report was published in 1952. 
The foundation does not feel called upon to comment on the legal 
un ulyst’ s statement other than to observe that editorial comment on the 
McCarran committee’s report was sharply divided, that the IPR has 
not been listed by the Attorney General as a subversive organization, 
and that it has not been deprived of its tax- exemption priv ilege by the 
Internal Revenue Service, a privilege which it would h: ardly be 
allowed to retain if the Internal Revenue Service agreed with the com- 
mittee’s legal analyst that the IPR’s “subversive ‘character has been 
thoroughly demonstrated.” 





Hearings, p. 5: 
Hearings, p. + 
Hearings, p 
‘Hearings, p. ¢ : 
Cox committee hearings, p. 526 ff. 

wrt of legal analyst, hearings, p. 807. 
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THE KINSEY STUDIES 


It is not clear from the transcript of proceedings whether or not 
the committee wishes us to comment upon the foundation’s grants for 
sex research, including its support for the Kinsey group at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. At one point, however, the Chairman states: 


* * * As one member of the committee, I don’t have much interest in the 


Kinsey report. Any interest that the committee might have in the Kinsey report 
arises out of whether that was a desirable undertaking for a foundation, which 
is quite a different matter * * *.™ 


We wish to make the foundation’s position clear, even though com 
mittee members have expressed a number of reservations about getting 
into the matter 

In 1931 the Rockefeller Foundation became interested in systematic 


ree for studies in sexual physiology and hakeatae This came 


at a time when the foundation began to concentrate its natural science 

een, more in the life se lences and less in the pI ysical sciences. 

The latter decision, a very natural one in view of the foundation’s 
al 


long and large interest in medicine and public health, was primarily) 


based on the conviction that the physical sciences had received large 
support and were far advanced ; whereas there \ Wis peter lg rt rates: 
opportunities in the life selences to serve the welfare of mankind. 


Support for studies in reproductive physiology and behavior const 
tuted an obviously necessary part of this program since the ability tO 
reproduce is.ane of the element iry characteristics of living organisms. 

The Rocke fell } Found: ation be oan in 1931 to make modest grants 
to the committee Be research in problems of sex of the National Re- 
search Council (hereinafter referred to as the NRC committee), sup 
port for which had previously come from the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene. Foundation grants to this committee have been the 
following: 


1931 es ed E $150, 000 | 1941 j $150, 000 
1932 plieaeie ten Rettae aa 75, OOO | 1944 135, 000 
NS a oe ce te 4 65, 000 | 1946 120. 000 
1984 en ie eS 80, OOO | 1946 80, 000 
1935__ le “a 75, 0OO | 1949 240, OOO 
Sy ant 1 ; a ee 75, GOO | 1951 _ 160,000 
1937 __ Ke ee _. 200, 000 | 1954 4 150, 000 


The NRC Committee, first organized in 1921, has published a sum 
mary account of its first quarter century in a volume Twenty-Five 
Years of Sex Research,** which as senile nl est the wr ws 
director. A reading of 1 it will s lvwaest, we belis ve, two conclusions. 
First, the NRC Committee has ion made up over the years of a 
group of our most eminent scientists in biology and medicine. Sec- 
ond, it has achieved an extraordinary record in opening up and de- 
veloping an entire field of medical phys iology. 


F or example, th ie three dec ‘aces duri Ing wh i h this program h is now 


been in operation have seen a most encouraging growth in our knowl 
edge of the reproductive process and in the ability of modern medicine 
to control its disorders and diseases. Many of the most significant 


advances have stemmed from the work of the NR¢ Calshe tinsel 
‘Transcript, p. 1854 
$925 Years of Sex Research, Aberle, S. D. and Corne G. W W B.S 
(Philadelphia, 1953). 
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the closely related grants made directly by the foundation. Examples 
may be cited as follows: (1) The isolation and later synthesis of 
estrogen, the first ovarian hormone to be discovered ; this important 
substance is now widely and safely used to relieve menopausal dis- 
tress and discomfort and in the treatment of disordered menstrua- 
tion, sterility, and retarded genital development in girls; (2) a similar 
identification of the testis hor mone, androgen, which is similarly use- 
ful in the treatment of disordered physiology in the male; (3) recog- 
nition of several different substances from the anterior pituitary 
glands which are involved in body growth, sugar metabolism, milk 
secretion, and various disorders which apparently result from unusual 
stress. 

Less completely attributi ible to the work of the NRC Committee 
but still importantly influenced by it was the discovery of hormones 
of the adrenal cortex. Increased knowledge of the interactions of 
the foregoing hormones in determining the normal physiology of the 
reproductive cycle has led to far more intelligent handling of women’s 
diseases, problems of sterility, and the commercial breeding of fur- 
bearing and me? Xe ing ‘animals. Two om able achievements in 

he field of ec: ‘have resulted from NRC Committee support: the 
diagnosis of cancer of the uterus by study of the cells of the vagina 
and the treatment of cancer of the prostate gland by the use of 
hormones. 

Beginning about 1941, the NRC Committee became interested in the 
work of Dr, Alfred C. Kinsey and others at the University of Indiana 
in the field of human sexual behavior ; between 1941 and 1946 the NRC 
Committee had allocated to this work $ $120,100 of the total funds avail- 
able to it. Beginning in 1946, the NRC Committee and the foundation 
discussed the needs of the Indiana study more specifically, and it was 
agreed that the 1946 foundation grant to the committee was to be al- 
located to Dr. Kinsey’s group. Similarly, it was understood that the 
NRC Committee would allocate up to 50 percent of the grants of 1949 
and 1952 for the same purpose. In addition, the foundation made one 
grant of $14,000 direct to the University of Indiana for Dr. Kinsey’s 
Institute of Sex Research. 

Among the published materials issuing from the Indiana group 
are the widely discussed volumes Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 
and Sexual Behavior in the Human Female. ‘The aim of the studies 
was to contribute to the better understanding of some of the elements 
In a complex aspect of human behavior in which parents, doctors, min- 
isters, teachers, legislators, social workers, penologists, and many 
others have a serious interest. 

A thoughtful reader will understand why these books have evoked 
the greatest variety of both professional and popular interest, ranging 
from highest praise to violent condemnation. They dealt with an 
aspect of behavior about which comparatively little is known; to the 
extent that they pointed to a possible significant disparity between 
acknowledged mores and actual behavior, the ‘vy touched upon sensitive 
issues. They involved complex problems of statistics and procedure, 
discussed at length on pages 3-97 of the second of the two volumes and 
by other authors in m: iny articles elsewhere. The two studies dealt 
almost entirely with the physical aspects of human behavior and did 
not purport to speak authoritatively on the moral, legal, soc ial, and 
psychological aspects which common experience would recognize as 
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being present. That these studies are not definitive would not need to 
be said to those who are professionally concerned with the problem, 
nor would Dr. Kinsey’s group claim them to be such. 

In addition to grants made to the NRC Committee for Research in 
Problems of Sex, the Rockefeller Foundation has made grants for 
studies of var ious aspe cts of sex to more than 2 dozen other unive rsity 
and research centers, including the National Committee on Mater al 
Health, Stanford University, the University of California, the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Yale, Columbia, Harvard, Hebrew University, 
Mc Gill Unive rsity, Ohio State, the Un versity of Berlin, the Uni 
versity of Gottingen, the College de France, and the Universities of 
] -ennsylv: nia, Rochester, Stockholm, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

An examination of this program will show that such stu lies at ‘e an 
important part of an advance on a broad front in the life sciences, 
taking their place alongside other found: ation supported researe h in 
physiology, psychiatry, genetics, biology, biochemistry, biophysics, 
marine biology, and related fields. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


One of the committee’s witnesses was critical of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science which had benefited from founda- 
tion support.?” 

The facts are the following. Between 1924 and 1928 the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial made grants totaling $1,245,000 to 
the London School of Economies and Political Science. a division of 
the University of London. Major aid from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion began in 1931 and continued until 1935, when a 5-year tapering 
grant was made terminating general aid to the school, in line with the 
policy then adopted by the foundation of discontinuing grants for 
general support of social sciences at colleges and universities. Two 
substantial grants were made after this date, one in 1939 ($51,250) to 
provide funds required as a result of the wartime emergency and one 
in 1949 ($50,900) for the new Department of Sociological and Demo- 
graphic Research. Several smaller grants have been made for support 
of particular programs of research or for support of particular schol- 
ars associated with the London School. 

Foundation grants to the London Schoo] total $873,348, most of 
which have been used for physical improvements, for research, and 
for postgraduate teaching. 

The London School of Economics and Political Science is now and 
has been for many years one of the world’s important educational and 
research institutions. Its faculty has included many distinguished 
scholars who have served their country in important posts in war and 
have contributed brilliantly to the increase of knowledge and under- 
standing in peace. Its aly, like any other university faculty, in- 
cludes persons of varied shades of political opinion. 

It is quite true that Sidney Webb played an important part in the 
founding of the London School of Economics, and that Harold Laski 
served on its faculty. That the school does not exist to inculeate any 
particular poltical views should be taken for granted in the case of an 
established university in a country with the highest traditions of free 


—_— 


* Hearings, p. 215; see also p. 475 
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scholarship. That its roster has included such names as Lord Bev- 
eridge, Friedrich von Hayek, Lionel Robbins, Michael B. Oakeshott, 
Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, Sir Charles Webster, A. J. Toynbee, 
D. W. Brogan, R. H. Tawney, Herman Finer, and many others of 
equal distinction attests the wide range of points of view of its leader- 
ship. 

In the academic year 1953-54, the London School had a faculty 
of 148 and a student enrollment at 3,376, of which 898 (27 percent) 
had come from 29 foreign countries. 


rHE NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


In view of the chairman’s statement that the committee is primarily 
interested in the “errors” of foundations, we must assume that when 
the legal analyst’s report, part IL, calls attention to the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s support of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
the intent is to be critical. The basis of the criticism is nowhere ex 
plicitly stated and is not easy to discover. 

There is no effort to disparage the work of the national bureau 
rather the contrary. The legal analyst apparently believes that the 
attack upon these grants is reinforced by sections of Fosdick’s his- 
tory of the foundation, which are quoted at some length. These sec- 
tions point to the extraordinary value of the service performed by 
the national bureau in bringing within reach “basic, articulated, quan- 
titative information concerning the entire economy of the Nation”; 
the quotations conclude with the statement that “without the national 
bureau our society would not be nearly so well equipped as it is for 
dealing with the leading economic issues of our times.” 

The legal analyst does not seem to challenge these statements. If 
the national bureau performs such a unique and invaluable service, 
why is the Rockefeller Foundation open to question for supporting 
it? We have read and reread this section of the report with increas- 
ing bewilderment, and without finding an answer which satisfies us. 

The author quotes“ a sentence from the foundation’s annual re- 
port for 1941 (written, presumably, during the early months of 1942) 
reading as follows: 

If we are to have a durable peace after the war, if out of the wreckage of the 
present a new kind of cooperative life is to be built on a global scale, the part 
that science and advancing knowledge will play must not be overlooked. 

“Tn the light of this attitude,” the author continues, “some of the in- 
dividuals and organizations benefiting from foundation funds in 
the years since 1941 may seem a trifle unusual to say the least.” ** This 
is the preliminary, in part, to the citation of the national bureau. 
Again we ask, in what respect is such an outstanding organization an 
“unusual” beneficiary ? 

Coming back to the quotations from Fosdick, we find the statement 
that the “basic, articulated, quantitative information” which the na- 
tional bureau has brought within reach “has influenced public policy 
at a dozen points.” ** Here we may possibly have the clue. Are we 
accused of using our grants to shape public policy because the data 
and findings of the national bureau studies are cited, as Fosdick says, 


———_—__—_— 
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in “official documents,” because “They are used by businessme n, legis- 
lators, labor specialists, and academic economists,” ** because “The 
are constantly emp loved in Government agencies like the Deiat 
ment of Commerce and the Bureau of the Census” ? 

If this is indeed the intended basis of criticism, it reveals little 
familiarity with the work of the national bureau. This organization 
is engaged, not in policy forming but primarily in factfinding. It 
undertakes to supply the bricks, in the form, for example, of measure- 
ments of the national income, measurements of money flows, measure- 
ments of the volume of consumer credit, which policymakers will use 
in developing their legislative and other structures. The best testi- 
mony to the national bureau’s impartiality is found in the fact that 
both business organizations and labor organizations make contribu- 
tions to it, not for specific studies but for general support. 

It is unnecessary for us to elaborate on the work of the national 
bureau, because of the description of this work which will be found 
in the testimony before the Cox committee of William I. Myers, dean 
of the New York College of Agriculture at Cornell University, and a 
trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education 
Board since 1941.°6 

We cannot imagine a less fruitful enterprise than to seek for error 
in the foundation’s support of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 

THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION CLEARINGHOUSE 


In the report of the legal analyst, attention has been drawn to the 
foundation’s concern with a “durable peace” as shown in quotations 
from its annual reports. Its interest in the cooperative activities neces- 
sary for such peace is also mentioned. It is then stated that, in view 
of this concern, some of the individuals and organizations benefiting 
from foundation funds since 1941 “may seem a trifle unusual, to say 
the least * * * .”. The Public Administration Clearinghouse is met 
tioned as one such organization.** 

In the light of world events during the past decades, the interest 
of the foundation in undertakings that may contribute to a durable 
peace needs no defense. The only apparent reason for the listing of 
the Public Administration Clearinghouse in this connection appears 
to be that since peace involves “cooperation” and the Public Adminis 
tration Clearinghouse is an activity which obviously requires coopera- 
tion by those who participate in it and since this cooperative activity 
relates to the i improvement of Government services, the legal an: alyst 
considers it one of the agencies whose selection for support by the 
foundation is considered questionable. 

The Public Administration Clearinghouse was set up in 1931 to help 
meet the need for an interchange of administrative data and experi- 
ence from one public official or agency to another, so that what hap- 
pened in one place might be promptly known and perhaps utilized in 
another. Initial funds for its establishment and major support came 
from the Spelman Fund of New York, which appropriated a total of 
$2,805,250 for this work. The Rockefeller Foundation made grants 
totaling $14,699. 





* Legal analysts’s report, Hearings, p. 896. 
*% Legal analyst’s report, Hearings, p. 896. 
% Cox committee hearings, p. 123 ff. 

37 Report of legal analysts, Hearings, p. 895 
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When the Public Administration Clearinghouse was organized, 
communication between city and State and between States and the 
Federal Government was narrowly restricted; administrators of im- 
portant functions too often worked in isolation without opportunity to 
benefit from the experience and ideas of others engaged in like func 
tions in other jurisdictions, or from the research and experimentation 
carried on in various universities and in centers of public administra 
tion research. The Public Administration Clearinghouse was estab 
lished to remedy this situation, and it continues to render important 
public service to Government officials and agencies. It has a proud 
record of contributions to the improvement of standards, the exchange 
of ideas, and the development of stricter codes of ethics among those 
engaged in the various administrative functions of government. ‘This 
record is ample justification for its selection as a recipient of founda- 
tion funds. 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Testimony before the committee criticizes directly and by infer 
ence the relationship between the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
the Social Science Research Council.** It has been intimated that the 
Rockefeller Foundation and other large foundations have tended to 
dominate the Social Science Research Council; *® that the council, in 
its turn, dominates the field of the social sciences; *° that these founda- 
tions have used the council as an instrument in forwarding their “col- 
lectivist purposes; *’ and that by overemphasis upon the empirical 
method, the council has contributed to a lessened reliance on basic 
principles and a deterioration of moral standards.* 

The Social Science Research Council is a voluntary association of 
scholars chosen from seven associated professional societies in the field 
of the social sciences and from related disciplines. It has spoken for 
itself and with conviction. Its objectives are aimed at the improve- 
ment of research organization and methods; facilitation of research 
efforts of scholars throughout the country ; development of personnel ; 
enlargement, improvement, dissemination, and preservation of ma- 
terials; and the enhancement of public understanding and utilization 
of the social sciences. 

Since these are objectives in which the Rockefeller Foundation is 
sympathetically interested, and since the members of the council are 
outstanding scholars in thir own fields, the foundation has found sup- 
port of the Social Science Research Council an effective means for 
assisting the growth of knowledge of human affairs. The council no 
more dominates its field than the American Law Institute dominates 
the practice of law. The Social Science Research Council does, of 
course, exert a large professional influence. But it is not the influence 
of the Rockefeller Foundation; it is the influence achieved by a group 
of leading scholars as their abilities and accomplishments are recog- 
nized and accepted in their profession. 

Grants to the Social Science Research Council since its establish- 
ment have been substantial, namely, $10,743,000. This, however, 
represents only 13.24 percent of the appropriations of the Rockefeller 


388 Hearings, pp. 45, 475; report of legal analyst, hearings, pp. 894, 898 
Hearings, p. 471 

*” Hearings, pp. 601, 617. 

*t Hearings, p. 46. 

” Hearings, p. 47. 
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Foundation in the field of the social sciences. S 


, : ] . 
Ince our total grants 


in this area amount to more a $81 million, it cannot properly be 
said that we have de] egater | our respons bilities te any single oO on 
ization as an “agent.” 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON—FAR EASTERN STUDIES 
rAIPING REBELLION 

We refer to this erant only because the testimonv about it received 
by the committee illustrates tl e effort to | ld up a case against the 
foundations from inadequately informed so rees. One of the fi 
committee witnesses having an academic background first expressed 
his personal disco tent with what he described as “the so-called coop 
erative or group method of research.” He admitted that in mak 
ing this eriti n he sis for himself lone “T certainly don’t 
speak for my nitversity: let alone for all of 1 ry C0 leagues in the u 
versity, among whom I am sure will be found y pe ople who will 
disagree with much that | Sav.” ve He iwreed at “there is a oTrent 
divergence of opi ion on tl ese fundame il matters.” Neverthe 


less. this witness furnished 12 pages * testimonv expound 
criticism of foundations for supporting this method of rel 

Does the committee feel that the Congr S hould inqu ! nto and 
determine the relative merits of a team ap p roach to sc] olarly re 
search as compared with an indi vidual : ipproa h? If so, this would 
be going far beyond what any foundation known to us has attempted 
to do. 

The witness who expatiated on this subject was asked by counsel 
for the committee to discuss a grant, “I think it was a quarter of a 
million dollars fora group Ss tudy W hich seemed to be somew! it falli 
ble.” *° He responded by referring to alleged “grants” by the Rocke 
feller Foundation which “probably came to that much” to the Uni- 
versity of Washington for the purpose, as the witness put it, “of 
group research on the Taiping Rebellion,” *? in China. 

The fact is that the foundation made one grant, for a total of S100, 
000, to the University of Washington’s Far Eastern Institute, to be 
used over a period of 7 years for expenses of research on the Far 
East. While there have been other grants to the 1 niversity of Wash- 
ington, they were not directly suntinged with this group research 
project. The university explained tha the general aim of the re- 
search program was to study Chinese society in transition, with the 
Taiping Rebellion as the focal point. The committee’s witness 
agreed that “The Taiping Rebellion has long interested historians, 
and it is worthy of a great deal of study.’ 

His sole objection was his individual opposition to the group ap- 
proach to the problem. The determination to make this approach 
was the decision of the university authorities, upon whom the foun- 
dation exercised no influence in this we voy The foundation has 
made many other grants to the University of Washington and to 
other institutions where group research was ae involved. The criti- 
cism implies, therefore, that help should have been refused in this 





*® Hearings, p. 530 
“ Hearings, p. 526 
* Hearings, p. 526 
# Hearings, p. 526. 
Hearings, p. 530 
* Hearings, p. 530. 
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case simply because this witness, on an admittedly personal basis, 
dislikes such organization of research. We submit that this grant to 
the University of Washington does not raise issues deserving of the 
committee’s time. 
Dean Rusk, 
Pre side nt. the Rocke te Le ¥ Foundation. 
Dated August 3, 1954. 


STATE oF New York, 
County of New York, ss: 


Dean Rusk, being duly sworn, says that he is president of the Rock- 
efeller Foundation, the organization in whose behalf the foregoing 
supplemental statement is made; that the foregoing supplemental 
statement is true to his knowledge except as to the matters occurring 
prior to the date (as set forth in the accompanying principal state- 
ment) of his association with said organization, which are therein 
stated to be alleged on information and belief, and that as to those 
matters he believes it to be true. 

Dean Rusk. 

Sworn to before me this 3d day of August 1954. 

Harorp B. Lronarp, 
Notary Public, State of New York. 
Term expires March 30, 1955. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE GENERAL 
EDUCATION BOARD, BY DEAN RUSK, PRESIDENT 


The General Education Board submits this supplemental statement 
to the Special Committee To Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations of 
the 83d Congress. It supplements the joint principal statement by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and General Education Board of the same 
date and contains the General Education Board’s comments upon 
certain specific grants which were referred to in the public hearings 
or committee staff reports. 

This statement is verified under oath. Attention is invited to the 
second paragraph on page one of the principal statement, regarding 
the president’s personal knowledge and statements made upon infor- 


mation and belief 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Witnesses before the committee have interpreted grants made by the 
General Education Board, particularly grants to Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as evidence of an alleged intent on the part of 
the board to propagandize a particular philosophy of education.’ This 
allegation is not sustained by the facts. 

Tn 1920, Teachers College, Columbia University, received from the 
General Education Board a grant of $1 million for endowment. Sub- 
sequently a number of smaller grants were made for various projects 
and studies at that institution, bringing the total aid received to 
$1,540,397, exclusive of grants for the Lincoln School, which served as 





720, 818-819, 1497, 1603-1607. 


1 Hearings, pp. 258, 288, 336, 485, 690 
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a laboratory for the college. Grants in the amount of $667,500 2 were 
also made by the Rockefeller Foundation. e ‘hiefly for research in child 
welfare and in nursing education. 

In our principal statement (p. 62) we have pointed out that while 
the major portion of the board’s funds was used to strengthen “sam 
support traditional education in lo ng established American insti 


tions, some 8 percent of the board’s grants were made for studies a1 vd 
experimentation relating to improved educational methods and ways 
of utilizing new knowledge. Much of this assistance was in the form 
of endowment and support of graduate schools of education. We 
assume that few would question educational research as an appropriate 
function of eraduate schools of edueat on. The importance of 
strengthening and developing such schools was early recognized by 


our trustees, and sizable grants for educational resear h and endow 
ment were made to George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville. 
and to the schools of education at Stanford University. Harvard. 
Chicago, and Columbia. In this record of broadly distributed aid 
there is no evidence whatever that the General Education Board nur- 
tured a particular philosophy of education. These reputable institu 
tions would themselves deplore identification with any one educational 
philosophy or practice, and a review of various current theories of 
education would show that most of them have been represented at each 
of the institutions mentioned.® 

We understand that a statement has been submitted to this commit 
tee by Teachers College. We believe that the committee will find 
that statement evidence regarding the wide range of opinion reflected 
in the writings and activities of the college staff, and also that the 
college has had a positive program directed toward preventing the 
infiltration of Communist doctrine into the teaching and activities of 
its faculty and students. 


Lincoln School. Teachers Collea 


Mention has i made of the role of the General Education Board 
in the establishment of the Lincoln School at Teachers College, Colum 
bia University.* Between 1917 and 1929 the board appropriated 
$5,966,138 for the suppport of this school. This sup port was given in 
response to recommendations made by Mr. Abraham Flexner in his 
paper on “The Modern School” (a document which may still be read 
with interest and profit) and in the light of a growing recognition 
among educators that the curricula of both the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools were no longer meeting satisfactorily the educational 
needs of great numbers of their pupils. The Lincoln School was 
essentially a laboratory. Through it one of the leading graduate 
schools of education was afforded opportunity to test educational 
theories that were then receiving attention from many thoughful edu- 
cators. From the beginning its history was a controversial one. Many 
of the theories tested there have since been discarded: some are still 
being studied; others are now widely accepted. The Lincoln School 
was closed in 1948 after the trustees of Teachers College, with the 
approval of the New York courts, had concluded that the purposes set 


_— 


2 As of June 30, 1954: the statement furnished the committee by Teachers College shows 
a lower figure: our figure includes foundation payments on grants made by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, prior to consolidation with the foundation, as well as a 
grant for nursing education. 

“EK. g., Judd, Hutchins, Dewey at Chicago; Cubbe ‘rley, Cowley, Hanna. at Stanford: 
Bagley, Kandel, Kilpatrick, Counts at Teachers Colle et 


4 Hearings, pp. 253-255 
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forth in the board’s grants for the school could thereafter be more 
effectively served by the establishment of an Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation and the discontinuance of the private laboratory school. 
The board’s grants originally made for the Lincoln School are now 
being used for this Institute of School Experimentation. Mr. Justice 
Botein of the New York Supreme Court in his opinion on the matter 
(March 20, 1947) says: 

It is inconceivable that the men who planned this thrilling adventure on the 
frontiers of educational experimentation with the passionate deliberation of sci- 
entists would confine its potentiality for a productive future to one particular 
medium which might grow sterile. To analogize the unreality of such a position 
we need think only in terms of the present. The plaintiff [Teachers College] 

ems quite sanguine about the promise which the institute holds forth for fruit- 
f experimentation. But no educator would dare present it as an immutable 
medium for perpetual productivity in experimentation.° 


/ ter ation 1] Institi te x 7" whe?7rs Colle Cé 


Several references have been made in the testimony to the su ip port 
olvel n to the International Institute by ‘the Roe kefeller interests.” ® 
It is true that the General Education oat a a grant to Teachers 
College in support of this institute. The institute, which was part of 
the college, was set up in 1923 to develop a specialized service for 
fore on students. It pro\y ide« 1 assistance in the form of scholar: ships, 
travel grants, and language instruction for some 3,852 students from 
53 countries. At one time it served a group of more than 100 Ameri- 
cans on furlough from missionary colleges and other institutions 
abroad whose special circumstances called for something different 
from the regular courses in pedagogy and school administration. The 
staff of the ae kept in close touch with educational developments 
abroad, and it has to its credit ms ny nota ible contributions in the field 
of comparative education, including the Educational Yearbook which 
constitutes a comprehensive international review of educational 
history for a decade and a half. The institute was discontinued in 
1938 when many of its functions were absorbed by other divisions of 
the college. 


Fa ulty 1 mbe TS, T ache Ts ( olle Je 


A witness has made numerous criticisms of the writings of Prof. 
Harold O. Rugg and Prof. George S. Counts, both members of the 
faculty of ‘Teachers Colle ‘ge, Columbia University.’ Inasmuch as no 
grants were made by either the Rockefeller Foundation or the General 
Education Board to the persons named for the books mentioned by 
this witness, we see no necessity for commenting on the eritzcisms. In 
our principal statement we have pointed out that it has been the con- 
sistent polic, y of the Rockefeller boards not to attempt to censor or 
modify the findings of scholars and scientists employed by institutions 
to which we have made grants; nor do we attempt to determine faculty 
appointments at these institutions. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


There have been many references in the testimony to the support 
given by the General Education Board to such educational associations 
as the National Education Association and the Progressive Education 

5 Teachers College vy. Goldstein et al., 70 N. Y. supp. 2d 778 (1947). 


® Hearings, p. 287 
See, for example, hearings, pp. 255, 48 
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Association, with the implication that through this sup port t the board 
gave aid to “pro- Socialist and pro Communist propagal da projects.” 
In our prince aia itement (pp. 63-65) w e have alre: acly discussed that 
phase of the General Fecal ven, Foard « taceram: which was especiall 
concerned with the improvement of general education : at the secondary 
school and junior college levels. We have shown that throughout thi 
diversified program in which a great many institutions and many 
people with different points of view parti ipated, there was no effort 


on the part of the Board to slant school and oll re curricula in 


‘ 


particular direction. We categorically deny that any board grant 


were ever made for the purpose of supporting pro-Socialist and pro 
Communist propaganda proje ts 

Our annual reports show that large grants were made to the 
National Education Association and to the Progressive Edueation As 
sociation. When the board beean its program in general educat 
there were three major educational ors wnnizZat I 1? this country Wit 
national membership and general concern with education at ill level 
These were the American Council on Education, the National Educa 


tion Association, and the Progressive Edueation Association. Amonve 
the other large and important groups with broad rat 
ized interests at the secondary sé hoo] level we re the Res onal Aceredit 
ing Associations, the . merican Association of Junior C llege . the 
American Association of School Administrators, and the Nationa 
Association of Secondary si hool Prine ipals, the latter LWo bell oF Pp rl 
of the National Edueation Association. These groups were bound te 
have a strong influence on the future development of education, and it 
was natural, therefore, that the General Education Board should re 
spond to requests from them for aid in projects concerned with the im 
provement of seconda V edue ation 

Any defense of the character of the organizations mentioned 
properly left to the responsib le representatives of those organizations 
With regard to the board’s wzrants to the National Education Ass¢ 
ciation and the Progressive Education Association, we make the fol 
lowing comments. 


National Education A SS Or tation 

The National Education Association, which is a large professio 
organization of American schoolteachers and administrators chartered 
in 1906, received grants from the General Education Board total hy 
$495,743. These grants were used for variou projects, the largest one 


being for sup port of the Edueational Policies Commission ($355,979). 


When the commission was organized in 1935, its purposes were pre- 
sented to the board as follows: 


To stimulate thoughtful, realistic, long-term planning within the tea 
fession on the highest possible level 
education to social needs 

To appraise existing conditions in education critically an nd to stimulate educa 
tional thinking on all levels so that desirable changes may be brought about in 
the purposes, procedures, and organization of education 

To consider and act upon recommendations from all sources for the improve 
ment of education. 

To make the best practices and procedure s in education known throughout the 
country and to encourage their use everywhere 

To develop a more effective understanding and cooperation between various 
organized groups interested in educational improvement, 


es 





looking toward continued adaptatio 


8 Hearings, p. 36. 
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Board funds aided the commission over a period of 9 years. During 
this time its prestige was such that the following eminent persons 
were at various times members of the commission: 

Dwight D. Eisenhower (then president of Columbia University) 

James B. Conant (then president of Harvard University) 

Edmund E. Day (then president of Cornell University ) 

Arthur H. Compton (then chancellor of Washington University ) 

George D. Stoddard (then commissioner of education for the State of New York) 
Frederick M. Hunter (then chancellor of the University of Oregon) 

J. B. Edmondson (then dean, School of Education, University of Michigan) 

J. W. Studebaker (then United States Commissioner of Education) 

Progressive Education Association 

The Progressive Education Association was an organization estab- 
lished in 1919 to foster a continuous improvement in educational 
practices. At the time when the board made its first grant to the 
association, its purposes were set forth as follows in a leaflet pub- 
lished by the association: 

The association is the only organization devoted to the work of spreading 
knowledge of progressive education principles. Its membership, numbering over 
7,000, is confined to no single group, profession, or locality. It includes admin- 
istrators, teachers, and students in public and private schools and the colleges, 
parents and the laity generally from every State of the United States and in 20 
foreign countries. It is constantly growing, widening its influence, making new 
contacts, assuming new obligations, engaging in new enterprises in the field of 
education. 

The association is not committed, and never can be, to any particular method 
or system of education. In regard to such matters it is simply a medium through 
which improvements and developments worked out by various agencies can be 
presented to the public.’ 

In the 1930’s the association was doubtless the most active group of 
educators concerned with studies looking toward the improvement 
of education, and it was among the first to direct attention to prob 
lems in secondary education. While its members came from both 
public and private schools and held a wide variety of beliefs as to what 
constituted educational improvement, on one thing they were agreed 
that experimentation and change were necessary if American educa- 
tion was to kee p: abreast of the needs of modern life. 

The Progressive Education Association worked through national 
commissions engaged in research and investigation of educational 
prob lems and through conferences and summer institutes. It was in 
the work of these several commissions that the General Education 
Board was interested. There were three of them with large and rep- 
resentative memberships. One conducted an 8-year study of the 
relation between school and college in which 30 schools participated ; 
another engaged in an extensive “study of the secondary school cur- 
riculum and in a study of adolescents; a third experimented with the 
use of new materials, such as films, in helping young people gain a 
better understanding of personal relationships. 

A few small projects related to the studies of these commissions 
were also aided, and while the commissions were active the board 
made contributions toward the general support of the association so 
that it might respond to the interest aroused by studies being con- 
ducted by its commissions and coordinate their activities through 
its central office. A total of $1,622,506 was made available by the 
board to the association. 


*Pamphlet—Progressive Education—What it is, how it is promoted, why it is of 
interest to you (Progressive Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1934), pp. 3—4. 
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The major grants made to the Progressive Education Association 
were: 


ee RU a a Se eee _ $119, 407 
Commission on Relation of School and College (30 schools and a group 

of higher institutions participated )__._....._____________-_ me 
Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum__-_ ae 359, 965 
Commission on Human Relations________________ So: 3 te eu sw eee 


Fe ce atte cee eed bis _.. 260,298 


The board’s last grant for the service program of the association (a 
program involving summer workshops in which 14 of the major uni- 
versities cooperated) was made in 1939. Meanwhile the commissions 
had just about finished their work. With the development of war 
tensions there was a r apid decline in interest in educational experi- 
mentation; the association’s membership dropped off sharply; and 
as members entered war service there was a turnover in loaclershiip. 
A final grant was made to the association in August 1943—$1,500 to 
meet the expenses of a meeting of its full board of directors for the 
purpose of defining future policy and program. It was made clear 
at that time that no further assistance might be expected from the 
General Education Board. Sometime during 1944 the Progressive 
Education Association changed its name to American Education Fel- 
lowship. We understand that in 1953, after a study and revision of 
policy, it once more assumed its old name. 


SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY, BUILDING AMERICA 


The charge has been made that the Building America series, which 
the General Education Board supported with 3 grants to the Society 
for Curriculum Study totaling $51,000, made in 1935, 1936, and 1938 
was propaganda showing that “The United States is a place of desti- 
tution, failure, unsound conditions” and that “sympathetic Russia is 
sweetness and light.” ! 

Building America, which was developed as a new type of teaching 

£ I YI 
material, was a periodical dealing with important phases of social, 
political, and economic life and designed principally to help secondary 
schools meet the need for instructional materials dealing with modern 
life. The magazine emphasized pictures and graphs as a means of 
presenting facts and suggesting problems. 

The Society for Curriculum Study was a national organization of 
professional workers in public and private schools and in State depart- 
ments of education, and of university professors who were especially 
interested in curriculum matters. The business of the society was 
conducted by an executive committee of reputable and representative 
educators, including at various times between 1935 and 1950 the 
following: 

Fred C. Ayer, University of Texas 

H. L. Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody College 

Prudence Cutright, Minneapolis Public Schools 

Edgar Draper, University of Washington 

Samuel Everett, Northwestern University 

Helen Heffernan, California State Department of Education 

O. Robert Koopman, Michigan Department of Public Instruction 
J. Paul Leonard, Stanford University 

aul J. Misner, Superintendent of School, Glencoe, Tl. 


1 Hearings, p. 309. 
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J. Cecil Parker, Michigan Department of Public Instruction 
Ralph D. Russell, University of Idaho 

The editorial board of Building America was selected by the so- 
ciety’s executive committee and was under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Paul R. Hanna of Stanford University. The editorial board’s state- 
ment of policy, on the basis of which the General Education Board’s 
grant was made, indicated that the magazine would strive to present 
social data and problems in a fair and scientific spirit. The project 
clearly related to the board’s program in general education which was 
concerned with the improvement of secondary education. 

In accordance with the board’s basic policies, the aid given to Build- 
ing America was considered temporary and was expec ted only to give 
the Society for Curriculum Study an opportunity to explore and 
evaluate a new type of teaching material. When board support ter- 
minated in 1940, the Society for Curriculum Study * contmued the 
development and publication of Building America in both magazine 
and book form. The article on Russia, which was severely criticized 
in the testimony before this committee,’? was published in 1944, 4 years 
after board support terminated. 

In summary, the board made grants for the benefit of Building 
America on the basis that the funds would be used to support a worth- 
while test of new teaching material which would be presented ob- 
jectively. The board had good reason to believe that the funds would 
be so used because of the representative and responsible educators who 
sponsored the project, their assurances as to the nature of the publi- 
cation, and the preliminary material furnished the board. Although 
the board does not attempt to supervise the studies supported by its 
funds, as we point out in our principal statement (p. 11-13), we 
believe there is no ground for the charge that the Building America 
series was propaganda for communism or socialism. 

Dran Rusk, 
President, General Education Board. 
Dated August 3, 1954. 


Strate or New York, 
County of New York, ss: 

Dean Rusk, being duly sworn, says that he is president of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the organizs ition in whose behalf the fore- 
going supplemental statement is made; that the foregoing supple- 
mental statement is true to his knowledge except as to the matters 
occuring prior to the date (as set forth in the accompanying prin- 
cipal statement) of his association with said organization, which are 
therein stated to be alleged on information and belief, and that as to 
those matters he believes it to be true. 

Drawn Rusk. 

Sworn to before me this 3d day of August 1954. 

[SEAL] Harorp B. Leonarp, 

Notary Public. 

Term expires March 30, 1955. 





1In 1942 the Soctety for Curriculum Study and the Department of Supervisors of the 
National Education Association merged to form the Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the National Education Association. In 1946 the name of this 
group was changed to the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association. Upon the merger, Building America became a property 
of the denartment and then of the National Education Association. 

2 Hearings, pp. 209 et seq 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. CARR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


We understand that your committee is authorized and Ganeales, 
among other matters, to conduct “an investigation and study ot eauca 
tional and philanthropic foundations, and other comparable organiza- 
tions which are exempt from Federal income taxation, to determine 
if any of them are using their resources for purposes other than the 
purposes for which they were established, and especially to determine 
which, if any, are using their resources for un-American and sub 
versive activities; for political purposes; propaganda, or attempts to 
influence legislation.” 

It is also understood that during the public hearings which you 
have now terminated, your committee heard testimony derogatory to 


the National Edueation Association. From such of the testimony 
as we have been able to collect and examine, we assert that those 
derogatory statements are inconsisten ul founded, and erroneous. 
: nee we may not testify before your comm ittee in pu blic, we are 
nable to learn whether any of the prey ous testimony a renmeled ike 


your committee as ee of further examination. If you wish fur- 
ther information on any specific allegations in this previous testi 
mony, which is not adequ itely provided in this memonrandum, repre- 
sentatives of the associ: ition, aaa suitable notice, will be prepare d to 
supply such information as may be appropriate and relevant. 

Therefore, in the brief statement which is hereby submitted for 
your record, we have not attempted to deal with previous testimony 
on a point-by-point basis. This testimony, insofar as we have beet 
able to examine it, is so vague and so self-contradictory, that det: viled 
comment seems unncessary. We have, therefore, included in this 
statement a body of information about the association which we deem 
adequate to establish that the National Education Association of the 
United States has a proud record of loyalty to this country and to its 
ideals; that the association is controlled by its members; and that it 
cooperates with the public in the study and solution of educational 
problems. 

We urge that your committee, in any report it may issue, explicitly 
reject any imp lication that the resources of the Nati mal Education 
Association are used 1 an improper manner. 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Before presenting this brief statement, it is desirable, however, to 
make certain preliminary observations 

It sems obvious that in order to etc what associations and 
foundations, if any, are “ using their resources for un-American and 
subversive activities,” it will be necessary for the committee to idler tify 
our basic American traditions and ideals. Unless these criteria are 
well established in the minds of the committee and its staff, as well as 
in the minds of witnesses who may appear before it, testimony and in 
quiry would seem to be of little value. 

The American tradition is a complex one with a long and splendid 
history. Your attention is respectfully directed to several component: 
of this tradition which we deem to be important in the task assigned to 
your committee and in the work of the National Education Associa 
tion. 

49720—54—-pt. 2 14 
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1. One component of the American tradition is the freedom to form 
voluntary organizations for the:promotion of all lawful purposes and 
for the advancement of the principles and ideals to which a group sub- 
scribes. 

2. A second tradition dear to all Americans is resistance to what 
Jefferson called tyranny over the minds of men. In positive terms, 
this means the right to express opinions, even minority opinions on 
controversial questions, without fear of direct or indirect repr isal, and 
the right to revise opinions as conditions change and new circum- 
; ie to light. 

A third tradition basic to the American w ay of life, and of par- 
tic aie importance to your committee and to the National Educa- 
tion Association, is the value attached to the education of all the people. 
By this means, the founders of our country believed, popular govern- 
ment may long endure, because its citizens have learned to exercise 
indepe ndent and informed judgment in the direction and control of 
th - own personal affairs and in the affairs of state. 

There are many other elements in the rich and varied pattern of 
our ements tradition. At least one more such tradition should be 
mentioned. To state it negatively first—it is not the American ideal to 
be hostile to change. On the contrary, this country is great because its 
citizens have been free to propose and to adopt modifications in the 
structure of their Government, and of their other institutions. They 
have believed it is the right and the duty of good citizens to adapt their 
political and social institutions, within the broad framework of our 
constitutional freedoms, to meet new circumstances and conditions. 

These are some of the American traditions. If loyalty to such 
traditions is loyalty to the United States, then the whole program of 
the National Education Association and of the teaching profession in 
this country has been, and will remain, a basic strength to our country 
and to her traditions. 

The members of the National Education Association are proud that 
they have given effect to these traditions by combining their efforts to 
elevate their profession. They are proud of the free and voluntary 
nature of their association, and of its sense of responsibility to the c ‘hil- 
dren and youth of this country. They are proud of its ability to 
present the views of the teaching profession, on every appropriate 
occasion, to the lawgivers and statesmen who enact legislation which 
profoundly affects our schools. 

We consider that an association which brings together citizens vol- 
untarily for a lawful purpose, which encourages freedom of thought 
and expression, which promotes the education of all the people, and 
which leaves the door open to change and growth, is essentially in ac- 
cordance with the American tradition. Conversely, of course, we be- 
lieve that efforts to impede this process, to impair the efficiency of our 
voluntary organizations, to hamper and circumscribe their work, to 
cast doubts upon the propriety of free discussion, to narrow and im- 
poverish the education of the people, or to deny the possibility of all 
modifications in our social arrangements, are profoundly un-American 
and hostile to the best traditions of our country. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The remainder of this statement about the National Education As 
sociation of the United States will include condensed facts on the 
following: 

1. Purpose, history, and records. 

Membership. 

Organization and officers. 

Foundation grants to the agencies of the association. 
Cooperation with other agencies. 

6. International activities. 

State and local responsibility for public education. 

Publie participation in the formation of public school policy. 


Or fe Oo bO 


es 


Z Purpose te history, and records 


The National Education Association is an independent, voluntary. 
nongovernmental organization. In the briefest possible terms, the 
association may be said to support the following ideas: That educa 
tional opportunity is the right of every American child; that sound 
education is essential to the safety, happ ness, and progress oO! the 
United States; that our decentralized school system is a valuable part 
of the American tradition; that the preservation of freedom in this 
Nation depends on a citizenry which has been educated to know, to 
appreciate, to understand, and to defend the American he ritage. 

The ramifications of this general point of view ean be traced i 
detail in the platform and resolutions of the association, which are 
filed as exhibit A. 

With such premises, the association is strongly opposed to all forms 
and philosophies of Government which deny freedom or ignore the 
worth of each individual human being. 

The National Education Association was organized August 26, 
1857, at Philadelphia, Pa. It was incorporated by the Congress of 
the United States on June 30, 1906. 

The act of incorporation clearly states the purpose of the organi 
zation: 

To elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of teacl 
ing, and to promote the cause of education in the United States 

The act of incorporation also provides for the establishment of 
departments, and for the framework within which the members of the 
association administer and control its affairs. 

The association as a matter of regular procedure makes available 
full reports of its meetings, reports, and financial transactions. ‘These 
reports and proceedings are published annually and are widely dis 
tributed. Its reports to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, as a tax 
exempt organization, are also a matter of public record. 

2. Membership. 

On Mav 31. 1954. the National Education Association had enrolled 
561.708 members. This number amounts to approximately half of 
the total number of persons engaged in teaching in the public ele 
mentary and secondary schools. 

The members of the National Education Association live and work 
in nearly every city, town, village, and hamlet in this country. 
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The bylaws, a copy of which is attached as exhibit B, state in detail 
the conditions and classes of membership in the association. They 
also provide that— 

No person shall be admitted or continued in membership in the National 
Education Association, who advocates or who is a member of the Communist 
Party of the United States or of any organization that advocates changing the 
form of government of the United States by any means not provided for by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Most of the members of the National Education Association teach 
in the publie elementary and secondary schools as employees of the 
Nation’s 60,000 local school boards. The membership includes kin 
dergarten teachers, teachers in the elementary and secondary schools, 
professors in colleges and universities, principals, deans, colle 
presidents, school superintendents, and all other pre fessional work 
ers in education. 

Within the association there are many different civic and profes 
sional opinions. Individually, the members of the National Eduea- 
tion Association belong not only to all communities, all States, and 
all levels of educational effort, but also to all the major churches, 
civic bodies. and politic al parties. However, the National Education 
Association itself is not affiliated with any of the political, economic, 
or religious groups within the United States. ‘The independent pro- 
fessional status of their association is greatly cherished and respected 
by its members. 


> 


). Oraanization and officers 

From June 27 to July 2, 1954, the National Education Association 
held its 92d annual convention in New York City. The representative 
assembly included 4,970 delegates. They represented all the State 
and Territorial affiliates, and most of the 5,000 affiliated local educa- 
tion associations. These delegates selec ‘ted their own officers, evalu- 
ated reports, scrutinized their association’s budget for the next year, 
studied their profession: al needs and problems, and developed the of- 
ficial policy of the association. 

The affiliated units, both State and local, which send their delegates 
to this policy-forming agency are autonomous. The policies that 
guide the National Education Association are established by these 
representatives of responsible teacher-citizens from coast to coast 

The decisions of the representative assembly are binding. They are 
carried out by the executive committee and the board of directors. 
Every member of the executive committee must stand for reelection 
every 2 years. A member of the board of directors is elected for a 
5-year term by his colleagues in his own State. The executive secre- 
tary and his staff work under the direct supervision of the executive 
committee and the board of directors. All elections are by secret 
ballot. 

Roughly, two-thirds of all delegates are classroom teachers. Others 
hold administrative or other nonteaching educational positions. On 
the average, each delegate represents about 113 members of the organ- 
ization. The NEA representative assembly is extremely well attended. 
Proposed resolutions and other policy-forming decisions are vigor- 
ously debated and frequently amended. The budget is reviewed, line 
by line, on the request of even a single delegate. 
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With the e xcep tion of ce oe former presidents of the association, 
who were e lee ted pr ior to July ‘ 1937. there are no permanent officers 
whatever in the National E Me ation Association. ‘The surviving life 
directors now number only 12. 

A full account of the origin, purpose, functions, and programs of 
each committee, commission, division. department, or other unit of 
the National Education Asso lation, 1s — shed annu lly inthe NEA 
handbook. The NEA I Lane ibook, lik »annual proceedings, Is pub 
lished and is available for public peliiieeien n all important libraries. 
A copy is filed with this report as exhibit C. 

The charter and bylaws provide for the departments in the National 
Education Association. ‘There are curré ntly 29 of these departme! ts. 
Their scope is defined in terms of subjects of instruction or of some 
other special aspect of educational service. Each department, except 


T 
t 
} 
t 


in a few routine respects, is autonomous. Most of the department 
have their own dues-paying members. Every department has its own 
constitution and its own separate, elected, policymaking board, re 
sponsib le to the members of th: it de ‘partment. 

In short, the National Education Association is a highly decer 


tralized body of educational workers. 

In 1950, the association adopted a code of } rinciples on the extent 
to which association policy may be expressed by subordinate units. 
Relevant sections of this code are Nos. 6. 7.8, and 15. They arb Guiokal 
below: 


No. 6. No NEA ynit action, becomes association policy without oficial actio 
No action or pronouncement of any NEA unit is binding upon the NEA un it 
has been approved by the representative assembly or, during intervals between 
meetings of the representative assembly, by the executive committes 

No. 7. Freedom within general policy.—Units of the NEA are free, within their 
respective fields of work, to publish conclusions upon any matter where no gen- 
eral NEA policy has been oe d. 

No. 8. Adherence to official NEA policies (a) Committees and commissions 
When the NEA decides upon an offic ial poli y through action or resolution of the 
representative assembly, through its charter and bylaws, or through its plat- 
form, then every committee and commission must adhere to that policy as long 
as it is the policy of the association. 

(b) Departments: Departments of the association, before adopting policies, 
should consider the question of possible differences with official NEA policy 
All NEA units should seek at all times to present a united front 

No. 15. Authority to speak for the association or its units.—Only the National 
Education Association, through its own duly-authorized bodies or agents, can 
speak for the association on matters of policy. The same principle applies to the 
departments, commissions, and committees of the NEA; only the unit itself or its 
own duly-authorized officers or committees can speak for the unit. For this 
reason, no cooperative council, committee, or other agency in which the asso- 
ciation or a unit of the association is a member is authorized to speak for or 
represent the Nationa? Education Association or any of its units unless written 
authorization covering the specific matter involved has been granted. 


Foundation grants to agencies of the association 

Approximately 90 percent of the National Education Association 
revenues come from the dues of its individual members. Most of the 
remaining 10 percent comes from such incidental sources as sale of pub- 
lications, exhibits, and advertising. Grants from foundations have 
been even less important as a source of revenue for the association. In 
the rare instances where units of the association have been awarded 
such grants, the award and its purposes and results have been publi- 
cized. 
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By provision of the charter granted by Congress, the National Edu- 
cation Association must annually report to the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, stating the property held by the corporation, 
and the disposition of the income thereof during the preceding year. 
In practice, a very much more complete report than this is filed ‘with 
the ccna of Education, showing in detail the entire financial 
operation of the association, as well as of its committees, commissions, 
and departments. 

A study has been made, covering the past 11 years, of all gifts, 
grants, and found: — awards to the association and its subordinate 


units. The value of such gifts, grants, and awards, in the 11 years, 
totals slightly over $2,500,000. Over $750,000 of this amount was 


given to the NEA by thousands of its own members in small, indi- 
vidual gifts to the war and peace fund and to the overseas fund. These 
funds were used to finance the special wartime services of the asso- 
ciation and, after the war, to assist teachers in war devastated coun- 
tries. The overseas fund continues at present to provide material 
assistance to teachers in the Republic of Korea. 

The total grants by the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and the C arnegie Foundation, during the 11-year period, have 
been less than $400,000. The association has received 13 times as much 
income from such minor sources as the sale of publications and ad- 
vertising space in its magazine as it did from these foundations. 


- 


§. Cooperation with other agencies 

The association has a standing policy of active cooperation with 
responsible civic and professional groups. It maintains joint com- 
mittees, for example, with the American Legion, the American Medi- 
cal Association, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the Magazine Publishers Association. It invests a substantial part 
of its resources in endeavoring to discover what the American people 
expect of their schools, and in turn to interpret the needs of the schools 
to the American people. 

For 8 years the National Education Association has cooperated 
with the United States Department of Justice in the annual Confer- 
ence on Citizenship. The ninth such conference will be held in Wash- 
ington on September 15-17, 1954. 

In 1950, the NEA helped to organize the All-American Confer- 
erence to Combat Communism. It has sent representatives to the 
meetings and participated in other ways. Other groups in this con- 
ference include the American Legion, Lions International, the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ, and many other national organizations. 

The above are merely examples of the many kinds of cooperation 
which the NEA, as a matter of policy, extends to other groups. 


6. International activities 


The National Educstion association has endeavored to support the 
policies of the United States Government regarding good will to 
people of other lands, and regarding the success of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. The association has cooperated with 
the United States Government, and with private agencies, in facili- 
tating the exchange of teachers and students with friendly, foreign 
countries. It has promoted the establishment of a democratic inter- 
national teachers organization. 


ae 
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Through the generosity of its individual members, the association 
has sent about one-half million dollars’ worth of clothing, school sup- 
plies, food, book, and medical supplies, to overseas teachers who were 
victims of aggression and war devastation. 

In its relations with current international issues, the association has 
been guided by the following policy which is quoted from the NEA 
platform and resolutions: 

As a measure of defense against our most potent threat, our American schools 
must teach about communism and all forms of totalitarianism, including the 
practices and principles of the Soviet Union and the Communist Party in the 
United States. Teaching about communism does not mean advocacy of com- 
munism. Such advocacy should not be permitted in American schools 

The association is opposed by longstanding policy to the employ- 
ment of members of the Communist Party in the si ‘hools of the United 
States. 

The international governmental agency most closely allied to the 
work of the NEA is UNESCO. This organization was established 
after both Houses of Congress unanimously approved resolutions in- 
troduced by Senator Fulbright, the late Senator Taft, and by Senator 
(then RepreSentative) Karl Mundt, in favor of international coopera- 
tion in this area. 


?. State and local re sponsibility for pub lice education 


The control of public education is the responsibility of the States 
and localities. The policy of the National Education eee iation is 
unequivocal on this point. A glance at the NEA platform and reso 
lutions will show this clearly. 

As a professional association, the National Education Association 
does not possess the authority to instruct its members with respect 
to curriculum or content of teaching, or to issue any kind of direc- 
tives on such matters. It has never issued such directives. 

The policies, suggestions, and recommendations offered by the 
National Education Association derive their strength from the rea 
soning and evidence which lies back of them. They may be adopte xl 
or rejected by individual members of the profession, oO r by individual 
members of the association, or by local or State ana systems as 
seems best to those who do have such responsibility. 


. Public participation in the formation of public S/ hool polic Y 


The National Education Association is committed to the principle 
that the people of each local community, in each State, and through- 
out the Nation should participate actively in the formation of public 
school policy y. The association has encouraged the growth of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. It has cooperated ac- 
tively with the National School Boards Association. It has supplied 
material to, and welcomed the creation of, the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools. The association does not advocate that 
the teaching profession should have exclusive authority with re- 
spect to public school policy. It recognizes that public interest in 
these matters is great, and has a legitimate channel of expression. 

The best safeguard for our free, democratic schools, is the kind of 
wide understanding and broad public participation which the asso- 
ciation has consistently advocated. 

The association is proud of the record it has maintained. Approval 
has been extended to its work by the highest military and civil lead- 
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ers of our country. For example: In 1950 President Truman wrote to 
the national conference which the NEA sponsors jointly with the 
Department of Justice: 

You are making a magnificent contribution to the general welfare of the 
Nation. As long as patriotic citizens of every faith and creed, group and in- 


terest, gather in harmony and in unity to discuss the problems of the hour, we 
need have no fear of ideologies inimical to our precious democratic way of life. 


And in 1952. President Eisenhower wrote: 


The significant contribution of the National Education Association to the 
Nation’s children and youth, and its excellent service to the teaching profession, 


is we Known 


The members and officers of the National Education Association 
believe that their prote ‘ssional Senorenen merits recognition and com 

endation from these national leaders. They are p yroud to aftirm that 
the teaching profession is devoted and will remain devoted to the 
development of freemen. 


Disrricr ofr CoLuMBIA, 
( ity of Wash imgton, ss; 

William G. Carr, being duly sworn, de “poses ands ays: 

1. Tam the executive secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States and am familiar with the objects, purposes, 
and operations of the association. 

2. I have prepared the foregoing statement under the direction and 
in cooperation with the executive committee of the association and 
declare that it is true and correct with respect to those matters stated 
upon personal knowledge; and that with respect to matters not stated 
upon personal knowledge, it is true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. 

WitiraM G, Carr. 


Sworn to before me this 9th day of August 1954. 


{sEAL | Mary E. Wise, 
Notary Public. 


My commission expires November 1, 1955. 
STAFF REPORT ON AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 


This memorandum is submitted for the purpose of setting forth 
some of the activities of American Labor Education Service, Inc., 
which bear on that part of the scope of this committee’s investigation 
directed to the question of whether certain foundations “are using their 
resources * * * for political purposes, propaganda, or attempts to 
influence legislation” (H. Res. 217). 

The Americ: an Labor Education Service, Inc. (hereinafter simply 
referred to as “ALES”) is a tax-exempt foundation, listed on page 9 
of the 1952 Supplement to the Cumulative List of Organizations (con- 
tributions to which are deductible) published by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue of the United States Treasury Department. Accord- 
ing to United States Citizens in World Affairs, a directory of non- 
governmental organizations published by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation in 1953, ALES has 10 full-time staff members at headquar- 
ters and in the field. The same booklet reports that ALES is a mem- 
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ber of the International Federation of Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciations and that its objectives in international affairs are “to cooper- 
ate with the labor movement in intensifying education in the field of 
international affairs; to stimulate the interest of leaders in interna 
tional affairs; and to encourage the study of such issues within the 
groups and unions.” 

A perusal of ALES annual reports and conference programs reveals 
that “intensifying education” is very closely related to, if not iden- 
tical with, propaganda and political action. Moreover, the back 
ground of ALES staff members, together with the list of personnel 
participating in ALES conferences, suggest an interlocking direc- 
torate of individuals and groups who have been associated wit] 
tant socialism, and even, in some cases, with Communist fronts. 

For instance, as set forth in exhibit 1 annexed hereto, Eleanor 
Anderson (also known as Mrs. Sherwood Anderson) listed in the 
ALES annual report for 1953 as its treasurer and a member of its 
board of directors, was cited 10 times in the Dies committee hearings 
and 20 times in the appendix LX of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities; Max Lerner, its former treasurer and member 
of the board of directors, was cited 20 times by the Dies committee and 
31 times in appendix Ex.S Raymond Walsh, a director and vice 
chairman up until at least 1948, was cited 22 times by the Un-Amer- 
ican committee; and 12 times in appendix IX; Edward C. Lindeman, 
a director until his death in 1953, was cited 8 times by the Dies com- 
mittee and 19 times in appendix IX. 

The American Labor Education Service sponsors an Annual Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Workers’ Education Conference. According to 
page 1 of an ALES invitation to one of these affairs, dated February 
25 Y6, L950, this rene ral conference for leaders, teachers, il d others 
professionally interested in workers’ education “was started at Brook 
wood Labor College in 1924 under the auspices of Local 189 of the 
AFT” (American Federation of Teachers). (In 1928, the A. F. of L., 
with one dissenting vote, issued a ban against Brookwood Labor Col 
lege as “an incubator of Communists.” (See New York Times, Nov. 
29, 1928, p. 12.) 

Under letter of October 2, 1946, ALES invited its members to 
attend a conference in Milwaukee, stating, among other things: 

“The topic for this Ye ar’s discussion is a timely one ‘How Can 
Worker’s Education Advance Labor’s Economic and Political Ob 
jectives’. 


* * o * . s « 


1 milil- 


“At the dinner, we shall consider methods labor must use when col- 
lective bargaining does not work, especially methods of dealing with 
the Government.” [Italics ours. ] 

The agenda for the 1947 ALES Midwest Workers’ Education Con- 
ference (weekend of November 1-2 at Hotel Moraine, Highland Park, 
Ill.) notes the following discussion groups on the subject of Defin- 
ing and Advancing Labor’s Objectives in 1947-48: A. Collectiv. 
Bargaining Unde r Ne w Fe de ral and State Le gislation 2 B. Labor’s 
Community Relations; C. How to Maintain Union Strength in the 
Face of Inflation and DP: pre ssion: D. Political Action for Labor 
[Italics by ALES. | 

Workshops on Education, according to the same agenda, included 
these topics: “F. Developing Radio Program; G, Utilization of the 
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Pre Ss, H. Political Action Technique oe J: Improvi wg F arme r-L abor 
Re sipewne [Italics by ALES.] These are the kind of workshops 
that would be appropriate for a gathering of politicians; they do not 
ened the ordinary seminar. 

An ALES letter, dated January 30, 1948, which announces the 
annual conference for that year, reads in part : 

This year special emphasis will be placed on workships for the discusssion 
of practical problems of current interest to those working in the field. * * * 

Six technical workshops are scheduled from 2 to 5 o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon, the topics for which will be: how to integrate educational work in the 
unions, the use of sociodrama in the training of shop stewards, specific curric- 
ulum and content needs for labor education activities, practical methods for 
developing labor’s interest as consumers, techniques for more effective farmer- 
labor cooperation, and advances recently made in the use of audiovisual aids. 
The first three workshops listed on the enclosed program will be open to all 
those engaged in any form of workers’ education. The second three will be 
open to those who carry on labor education in unions. * * * 

On Sunday morning a panel of experts will discuss methods and materials 
which will implement labor’s foreign policy. * * * 

Developing farmer-labor cooperation and “implementing labor's 
foreign policy” might be characterized as education for labor in order 
to obtain political.objectives, rather than education of labor. 

An ALES letter, dated June 4, 1948, asking for financial aid from 
friends reads in part: 

Two trends in American life make workers’ education an issue of paramount 
importance. One is the attempt to eliminate racial discrimination in trade 
unions and the other is the Taft-Hartley labor bill and what it symbolizes. * * * 

Certainly, the passage of the Taft-Hartley bill indicates among other things, 
the need for an intensive “push” in labor education. The American Labor Edu- 
cation Service is equipped to furnish this “push,” equipped in every way save 
one, namely adequate budget. I am writing, therefore, to ALES friends, who 
realize the strategic role which organized labor must play in our democratic 
struggle, asking for continued financial help. * * * 

“Pushing” against the Taft-Hartley bill—and soliciting funds for 
such a “push”—would seem to be activities related to lobbying and, 
therefore, not tax exempt. 

Che tentative program of the ALES Midwest Workers’ Education 
Conference, November 13-14, 1948, in Milw: aukee, Wis., ee that 
the keynote session would be “The union’s responsibility in forward- 
ing democracy in the world scene today.” Workshops dealt with the 
problem of “How can workers’ education stimulate democratic partici- 
pation * * * through legislative activity, through winning commu- 
nity understanding and more effective participation in community or- 
ganization, through political activity and farmer-labor cooperation.” 
The dinner meeting on Saturday evening was concerned with the 
“Development of program of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion and labor’s responsibility for supporting it.” 

An ALES conference at the New School for Social Research, held 
February 25-26, 1950, discussed The Contribution of Labor in Re- 
building Democratic Society and the Role of Workers’ Education in 
Political Action. (See p. 2 of ALES Agenda that date.) It was 
noted that a “panel discussion will cover the urgency of participation 
in political action by labor, and the reevaluation of education in re- 
lation to political action.” 

It seems clear that a significant portion of the ALES program is 
devoted to planning and promoting political action. It appears to 
be especially active in recruiting mass labor support for a private 
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brand of interventionist foreign policy, the U. N. and its various 
agencies, foreign aid, and the concept of worldwide social and eco 
nomic security. Some of the money for *“cliscussion programs 1 1n 
ternational affairs for labor-union representatives” has been granted 
to ALES by a subsidiary of the Ford Foundation, the Fund for 
Adult Education. On page 34 of the fund’s report of its grants from 
January 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953, it is noted that ALES had been 
granted a total of $190,000 of which $95,000 was still unpaid. 

It is admittedly difficult to draw the line between discussion pro 
grams which are truly “educational” and those which are designed to 
proselytize for a particular viewpoint. But it would be safe to say 
that no one can accuse the ALES of leaning over backward to pre 
sent both sides of the “great debate” on foreign policy. 

Here is an extract from the 1953 Annual Report of the ALES (p. 9) 
which described an ALES-—C1IO World Affairs Institute, a 2-week 
affair at Haven Hill Lodge, north of Detroit, Mich. : 


The study program will be developed around these topics: World Popula 
tion and Food; the U. N. and Its Specialized Agencies; the Economics of Foreign 
Trade; Comparative Labor Movements; the Role of the CIO in World Affairs 
How Foreign Policy Is Made. Throughout the course there will be considera- 
tion of how attitudes are formed and of educational methods for local work 
Among those who will serve as faculty and discussion leaders will be: Isidor 
Lubin, former United States Representative on the Economic and Social Coun 
cil of the U. N.; Victor Reuther, assistant to Walter Reuther, president of the 
CIO; James Calderwood, associate professor of economics at Ohio State Univer- 
sity (now on leave) ; Stanley H. Ruttenberg, CIO director of education and re- 
search; and Paul Nitze, former Chief of the Policy Planning Board in the State 
Department. These will be supplemented by staff and officials from the United 
States Labor Department, the ILO, and UNESCO; delegates from foreign coun 
tries, including Sweden, Germany, Haiti, Tunisia, the Philippines, and New 
Zealand; trade union leaders with experience in Latin America, Europe, the 
Middle East, and the Far Bast. 


ALES also runs a Philadelphia center for leadership training in 
world affairs. On page 6 of the 1953 annual report it is noted: 


A variety of techniques are used: discussion groups, classes, institutes, con 
ferences, film discussion, planning sessions, board and committee meetings, mem 
bership meetings. It is true here, as in all parts of the ALES international 
project, that the study of world affairs has covered many topics including, for 
example, foreign trade, economic aid, labor movements abroad, and world 
economic conditions 

During the period of the Philadelphia project, the study groups on the U. N. and 
the U. N. trips have increased in number and have proved effective in broadening 
international outlook and sense of responsibility Preparations for the trips 
include always a review of the general purposes of the U. N., the issues under dis 
cussion, the foreign policy of this country and its position on current U. N. issues, 
and a briefing or film about the nation whose delegates the group is to meet. 
The work of special agencies always is emphasized, particularly the Social and 
Economic Council, the Trusteeship Council, and UNICEF. There always is keen 
interest in underdeveloped countries 

ALES sponsors a number of short, regional conferences throughout 
the year. In 1952 it organized a Second Annual North Dakota Confer 
ence of Farmers and Workers. Delegates from unions, farm organ- 
izations, and cooperatives discussed goals and methods of economic 
action by organized farmers and organized workers (p. 7, 1953 annual 
report). 
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According to the same annual report (p.7) : 


Discussion moved from everyday problems of farmers and workers—the effects 
of price supports, the need for organization, opportunities for joint farmer-laboi 
action—to such questions as the needs of underdeveloped countries, the im 
portance of foreign trade, and the relationships between foreign aid and military 
purposes. 


Other excerpts from the 1953 annual report which indicate the 
nature and scope of the ALES activity include these : 


Since the curriculum and study programs relate to the many-sided interests of 
adult workers with special reference to their economic and social outlook, ALES 
also has cooperative relationships with many types of educational, governmental, 
and comlunity agencies (p. 14). 

In its work with organizations outside the labor movement, ALES serves as : 
bridge between labor education organizations and many community and educa 
tional bodies (p. 14). 

It goes without saying that the ALES international project has worked i: 
many Ways with community and governmental organizations chiefly concerned 
with world affairs and foreign policy (p. 14). 

Cooperative relationships of great educational value to the ALES program 
have been developed with members of the Secretariat and the delegations at the 
United Nations (p. 14). 

On the local level, ALES works constantly with such organizations as the 
American Association for the United Nations * * * (p. 14). 

* * * the entire ALES program may be described as leadership training, since 
it is planned for those who carry responsibilities within the labor movement 
union officers, committee chairmen, shop stewards, delegates, and others (p. 14). 

As a national agency giving service to a great variety of groups concerned with 
labor education in this country, it has become the accepted function of ALES to 
earry extensive responsibilities for interpreting labor education to friends, critics, 
and the uninformed (p.13). [Italics ours. ] 

Cooperation also is extended to student bodies and to social and community 
agencies. soard and staff members of ALES serve on the committees of thes¢ 
organizations * * * (p.138). 

In recent years, ALES has given special attention to areas of work where the 
labor movement believes that, through education, responsible action might be 
strengthened (p.1). [Italics ours.] 

Our work with foreign trade unionists has included helping to plan programs; 
to make contacts; and to utilize the skills of unionists from 33 * * * widely 
scattered countries * * *. Among the visitors have been experienced labor edu- 
cators, teachers, in labor schools, officers of trade unions, and government de- 
partment and adult education personnel concerned in labor education (p. 1). 

In carrying out its exchange activities, ALES cooperates with various organ- 
izations, among them the Institute of International Education, UNESCO, the 
National Social Welfare Assembly * * * (p.1). 

ALES * * * itself sponsors foreign trade union visitors * * * ALES extends 
opportunities to American workers to study abroad * * * (p. 2). 

The ALES director and certain members of the board now serve as members 
of the National Selection Committee on Workers’ and Adult Education; of the 
American Selection Committee for Ruskin College Scholarships (both of the Insti- 
tute of International Education) ; and of the Advisory Selection Committee for 
Workers’ Education of the Conference Board of the Associated Research Coun- 
cil’s Committee on International Exchange of Persons (p. 2). 

With every passing year it becomes more urgent for white-collar workers to 
face their economic realities and to establish their rightful place in the labor 
movement * * *. This is the challenge that White Collar Workshops sets out 
to meet through its unique resident labor school planned to serve these work- 
ers * * * (p.11). 

White Collar Workshops this year planned a shorter school—1l week—where 
intensive work could be carried on, focused on a common concern. The em- 
phasis throughout the week was on how white-collar workers themselves, as citi- 
zens and trade unionists, can make themselves felt in the local and national 
scene (p. 12). 

The study program included an analysis of the factors affecting the business 
cycle, with special reference to the current situation; the economies of collective 
bargaining; the legislative and political scene in Washington; with special em- 
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phasis on legislative and community action carried on by organized labor 
discussions of the significance and the social attitudes of white-collar workers. 
There was also a series of workshops, highlighted by a stimulating panel on 
organizing and strengthening white-collar unions in which union staff members, 
experienced in handling the problems of white-collar workers, participated 
(p.12). [Italics ours. ] 


; and 


By its own admission, therefore, ALES is in the center of a network 
of edue ‘cational groups, |! naniy of W hose activities border on propagal aa 
and political action. ALES is In a position to make its Impact felt on 


a wide front by virtue of its stafling of interlocking directorates. It 
feels that a legitimate function is to convince white-collar workers that 
they should join in economic and ee ti oot action with unionists. It 


outlines the legislative terrain in Washington and t 
battle. 


It would appear that ALES relates education to action 


rains troops Tor the 


favored by 


the labor movement, It Interprets the meat ne of education to the 
general public. It staffs the committees of student groups and social 
agencies. It provides the funds for a two-way transmission belt that 
carries American trade unionists to Socialist Europe and bi u 
Socialist leade rs here. It serves as a DI doe between many er! 
mental agencies and community groups interested in world affairs. I 
trains the leadership of the labo r movement, and that leadership, of 
course, has a great responsibility for planning and implement 
political action. 

In 1938, ALES published for sale a t5-page pamphlet entitled 
‘Annotated List of Pamphlet Material for Workers Classes.” While 
this pamplet is now 16 vears old, it should be noted that it conta i 
foreword by Kleanor G. Coit, the then and now director of ALES. Li 


addition, the sections on The Labor Movement, Labor Econon . 
English and On Methods and Materials were prepared by Ortie Pell 
who is still listed on the ALES staff as the public ations and 1 ren 
associate. In reading AL EK S’ own description of Five combend act ome 


of the books which it recommends for use in workers’ classes and i 
also considering the organizations which sponsored the publication of 
such books, one seriously que sstions how education is served and rathet 
asks oneself why tax exempt moneys should be used to further clas 
hatred. social unrest, and economic war f: ire. One of the books recom 


age is entitled “Toward a Farmer-Labor Party” written by Harry 
W. Laidler, and publ ished by the League for Industrial Democracy, 
of which he is tho executive dire ctor. As stated | ) vy ALES, this book 
contains: 

A brief analysis of the problems confronting an independent Farmer-Labor 
Party in America, and an account of past and present developments in that di- 
rection. Labor party Movements in Minnesota, Wisconsin, New Year, Illinois, 
Detroit, Pennsylvania, California, and Oregon included. 

On the question of regulating labor unions, the recommended book 
is Should Labor Unions be Regulated ? by Hubert Herring and Harold 
O. Hatcher, published by the Council for Social Action. Arguments 
for and against compulsory incorporation of trade unions are con- 
tained in this volume “with conclusion in favor of the negative” as 
described by ALES. 

Another book entitled “Shall Strikes Be Outlawed?” by Joel Seid- 
man, and published by the League for Industrial Democracy, deals 
with “discussion of compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, its dan- 
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gers to workers in countries where labor is politic ally weak, and ex- 
periments in compulsory arbitration here and abroad.” 

Another book published by the League for Industrial Democracy 
and written by C ar] Raushenbush is entitled “Fordism” , and is rec- 
ommended by ALES as being “useful for workers’ classes in showing 
concretely some of the methods used to combat organization among 
workers, and some of the influences a large company can have on the 
surrounding community. 

The ALES pamphlet also contains a bibliography of labor plays, 
some of which deserve special mention, For instance, two Se, spon- 
sored by the Highlander Folk School (referred to in appendix IX as 
a revolutionary theater organization) are Gumbo where racial and 
antiunion discrimination is depicted and Labor Spy which “shows 
methods used by antiunion detective agency to ‘hook’ an innocent 
worker into being a labor spy.” 

Many plays are recommended which were sponsored by the Brook- 
wood Labor College, on which comment has already been made. For 
instance, there is the play Step which is described as a “mass recita- 
tion on psychology of unemployed”, and Uncle Sam Wants You, the 
message of which is “a reminder of what recruiting posters really ask 
for. Excellent for trained speech chorus.” 

Under the sponsorship of Southern Summer School, we find other 
labor plays depic ting “standing in line before a closed bank” in Bank 
Run, and “plight of unemployed and hungry southern millworkers 
in Job Huntin’ , and “Southern mill strikers around a fire on a picket 
line at night. Effective use of real strike songs,” in On The Picket 
Line. 

Then there are found additional plays about labor and organization 
as Black Pit by Albert Maltz (cited by House of Represent: itives 
on October 24, 1947, for contempt of Congress) which ALES describes 
as follows: 

A miner, framed because of union activity, after coming out of jail, attempts 
to find work but is blacklisted everywhere because of union record. Is driven to 
accept position as stool pigeon, Requires convincing use of Slavic dialect and 
intelligent direction. 

A_play_ which has been particularly marked “recommended” by 
ALES is Rehearsal by Albert Maltz, which revolves around the fol- 
lowing situation: 

During a rehearsal of a stirring mass chant on the Detroit auto strike, one 
actress finally succeeds in playing the part with almost too much realism. Excel- 
lent drama; one rich emotional part. 

Also winning the highly recommended award is Waiting for Lefty 
by Clifford Odets, described as: “One of the best plays for labor and 
leftwing groups. Realistic treatment of strikes, rackets, and stool 
pigeons. Requires intelligent directing.” 

Also recommended is The Maker of Swords by Sterling Olmsted, 
described as follows: 


Fantasy laid in imaginary country. A maker of swords has become fabulously 
rich through selling his product and then stirring up international hatred to the 
point of war. Caught and convicted of his crimes, he is condemned to die but 
cleverly plants the seeds of mistrust in the hearts of his keepers, two brother 
princes, who in their turn declare war against each other, and each secretly or- 
ders more swords from the swordmaker. Play ends on ironic note, with no solu- 
tion offered. 
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Classified under the category “fantasy and satire” is a play, Blocks, 
by Mollie Day Thatcher, and sponsored by Vassar Experimental 
Theater, w hich is: 

A powerful satire in which Green Worker and Tan Worker symbolize all the 
masses forced unwillingly to war, while the Green Man and the Tan Man sym 
bolize all the leaders, generals, and capitalists making war without engaging 
in it. 

Finally, ALES refers to two plays from — Russia, one being 
Bread by Vladimir Kirshom, and described as “the best known and 
most significant Soviet play of the gigantic e fort to change the life 
and economic organization of the Russian peasantry.” 

In 1942, ALES published and distributed a pamphlet entitled 
“Songs Useful for Workers’ Groups, ” which is hoped “would be 
helpful to groups of workers who want to sing together.” 

Among the song collections listed in said pamphlet was the fol- 
lowing: 

Rebel Song Book, compiled and edited by Samuel H. Friedman; music editor 
Dorothy Bachman. Rand School Press, 7 East 15th St., New York. Paper. 
92 pages. 50 cents. 

“S87 Socialist and Labor Songs,” including a number of revolutionary songs 
translated from the Russian German, Finnish, Italian, and so on. Also, union 
and organzing songs, IWW and strike songs In most cases oe text is set 
to old familiar melodies, but there is also some stirring original music by Hanns 
Kisler, Herman Epstein, Liebich, and others. The songs are aa adapted for 
mass singing in unison, with moderately easy accompaniments. 

Certainly the qnestion arises whether a tax-exempt fund should be 
used to further the sale and use of a rebel song book which contains 
among other things organizing songs, IWW and strike songs, iny 
of which are set to the “stirring original music by Hanns Eisler.” 

ALES distributes a reprint of a symposium on Some Trends in 
Adult Education, originally published in the November 1952 issue 
of Adult Education, an organ of the Adult Education Association of 
the United States of America. Eleanor G. Coit, director, and Orlie 
A. H. Pell, education and research associate of ALES, took part in 
the symposium, 

It was pointed out by the two ALES participants that labor edu 
cation is no longer a frill but “well on the w: ay to being considered 
an integral part of the process of building a strong, effective labor 
movement.” The reasons why labor education is changing from a 
utilitarian approach, with emphasis on tec hniques, to the kind of edu- 
cation appropriate for successful political action were clearly pointed 
out: 

As our lives in the 20th century become more complex and interdependent, 
unions are finding themselves concerned with a wider range of problems. Less 
and less is collective bargaining with the employer a fully adequate answer to 
their needs; price levels that affect their standard of living, the housing condi 
tions under which they live, the effects of the cold war, the atmosphere of 
loyalty oaths and suspicion—these problems can be met only with action on the 
community, national and international scenes (p. 2). (Italics ours.) 

Consequently labor education has increased the scope of its responsibility. 
The study program for example, of the 1952 union summer institutes held in 
all parts of the country, includes among their areas of work such fields as inter- 
national affairs (including point 4), wage stabilization, community services, 
human relations, political action, public relations, and civie rights * * * (p. 2). 

One of the outstanding developments of recent years has been the increased 
involvement in international affairs on the part of labor leaders (p. 2) 
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ALES staff members would seem to be preoccupied with the abso- 
lute necessity of promoting worldwide labor action. 


As we look to the future, we see, perhaps, an intensification of the trend al- 
ready apparent. A sober, responsible labor movement, aware of its increasing 
responsibilities in a world at crisis, turning to its educational arm for help in 
meeting its responsibilities; seeking to understand the problems faced on the 
community, the national, and above all, the international levels. Here may lie 
the direction of growth during the coming years * * * so that the labor move- 
ment may take the lead in the development of insight and action that will be 
worldwide in scope (p. 3). 


Irvine L. H. Kerrison, chairman, labor program, Institute of Man- 
agement and Labor Relations, Rutgers University, took part in the 
same sym posium. Here is his concept of * ‘suecessful” labor education 
at the university level, as set forth in the reprint circulated by ALES: 


Institutions of higher learning now achieving the greatest success in workers’ 
education * * * believe that effective workers’ education helps the worker be- 
come a better individual, a contributing member of his union group, and a par- 
ticipating citizen in his community. They base all their work with unions on 
three operating principles: 

(1) Every activity planned jointly by the union and the university 

(2) Every activity designed to deal with individual problems of union 
groups reque sting service 

(8) Close cooperation with the labor movement maintained through union 
advisory committee members and regular consultation with National, regional, 
and State union education directors * * * 


| niversity officials, in these troub led times, are fond of extolling aca- 


demic freedom and the right of scholars to teach the facts without 
fear or favor, pressure or censorship. Yet, in the field of labor edu- 
cation, it would seem that union leaders exercise the right of veto and 


the pris ileve of constant consultation. Mr. Kerrison, the author of 
this concept of controlled education, then asserts that: 

* * * organized labor is one of the few bulwarks, and perhaps strongest of the 
few, against a violent dropping of the Iron Curtain on modern civilization (pp. 
1-5). 

Larry Rogin, vice-chairman and a director of ALES, and a director 
of the education department, Textile Workers Union of America, 
also participated at the symposium and emphasized the point that 
the purpose of labor “education” is to make a good union man: 

To the extent that the educational needs and desires of workers are more 
widely met, the workers will become more effective trade unionists and better 
citizens of their country and of the world (p. 6). 

Mr. Rogin raises another question which may be central to labor 
education : 

linally, in these days of Taft-Hartley and McCarthy and Zell, will the educs 
tor stand up for the right to deal with controversial subjects honestly and with- 
out fear? From how many subjects will he beg off, saying, “This is a job for the 
union?” (p. 6). 

Another project of ver ALES is the holding of conferences which 
promote Farmer — Understanding—And Action (the title of a 
reprint from the Journal of E ocaiiae il Sociology, February, 1952, 
which is currently circulated by ALES). The author noted that some 
of the following were points agreed eon by a joint committee at the 
1951 Northwest Farmers’ and Workers’ Education Conference: 


The official publications of people’s organizations such as labor unions, cooper- 
atives, and farmer organizations are important instruments for translating the 
common agreements of educational conferences into better rank-and-file under- 
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standing * * * In recent years nearly all labor papers have protected the work- 
ing farm families from legislative attack (by powerful exploiting interests) on 
their price-support program by showing urban consumers that working farmers 
get a very small percentage of the dollar paid by the consumer for food and 
clothing (p. 5). 

Cooperative publications and Farmers Union papers have carried the story to 
farmers about the very small percentage of the price of farm machinery and 
supplies which goes to the worker in the form of wages. These same publica- 
tions have informmed farmers of the basic threat, not only to organized labor 
but to organized farmers, in such legislation as the Taft Hartley Act (p. 5) 


As an example of substantial “interlock” it might be pointer out 
that the vice chairman of the American Labor Educati 
Mark Starr, has also been a chairman of the board of the Lea 
Industrial Democracy. Further. he is the director of education for 
the ILGWU and a member of the United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange. He has been appointed to responsible 
policy positions in the field of education: as lal or consultant to the 
Office of War Administration: as a member of the American delega- 


ion Service, 


gue for 


it 
tion to establish UNESCO; as a labor education consultant to Amer 
can military government in Japan; asa member of President Truman’s 
Commission on Higher Education during the period 1945-47, 

Mr. Starr is also listed as chairman of the board of the Public Affairs 
Committee which publishes a great many pamphlets nificant 
topics of the day. In view of his prominence in the field of educa 
tion and his position as a key link in the interlocking directorate of 
certain groups whose activities border on propaganda and political 
action, it is perhaps desirable to examine his p| losophy of education 
in some detail. Following are excerpts from Labor Looks at Educa 
tion by Mark Starr, published by the League for Industrial Democracy 
in 1947: 


slgnifican 





Later they (the poor) read Marx and Veblen, to name only two of the S 
effective intellectual commandos who utilized t r own ege iining 
bombs to blast away the intellectual girders supporting the modern econo1 
system. Inevitably such individuals are rejected as heretics because the ide 
which they espouse do not support things as they are (p. 4 


This passage is characteristic of Mark Starr and his associates in 
ALES who regard education as a weapon which should be used to de- 
stroy the foundations of the present social order.‘ ‘ertainly he had in 
mind the use of edu ation as a weapon 1n W hat Socialists love to refei 
to as the class struggle when he wrote: 

The labor movement cannot rest content until there are 30 million people 
ganized in the trade unions of the United States. This means that workers’ edu 
cation should keep in mind the conversion of the community 
view. 

(See Mark Starr’s article entitled “Worker’s Education, 1900-1940,” 
published in May-June 1940 issue of the Workmen’s Cirele Call) 

Note in the following passage Mr. Starr’s contempt for the dis 

ae | g 
passionate search after truth. To him, education is propaganda 
there is no distinction. 

Some educators endeavor to satisfy their consciences by suggesti 
cation with an aim is propaganda and that true education deals only in immut 
able. unalterable, fundamental truths, as if abstract ideals could be isolated from 
their daily changing content After all, there is only a relative distinetion be 
tween education and propaganda. Your education is always propaganda to the 
other fellow (p. 5). 

A new philosophy of education is striving to be born—a planned community to 
replace the jerry-built dwellings produced by the haphazard efforts of the past 
(p. 10). 


ng that edu 
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The “planned community” of thought is the lever which can 
help build the cooperative commonwealth whose highest ideal is 
“sroup-think.” The “haphazard, jerry-built dwellings of the past” 
housed Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, Milton, Dante, Chaucer, 
Tolstoy, Newton, Darwin, Emerson, Edison, Locke, Hume, Kent, 
Luther, and a handful of others whose contributions to civilization 
should not be overlooked in the new passion for the intellectual 
collective. 

Mr. Starr, whose own projects have been heavily subsidized by the 
Ford Foundation’s fund for adult education, has a few words to say 
about foundations and their work. He leaves no doubt that the busi 
ness of education is to change society. 


One factor in influencing the relation of colleges and universities to labor and 
to the type of education which would facilitate necessary social changes by con- 
sent, is the role of the foundations. Educational activity in the United States 
cannot be fully studied without evaluating the effects of the foundations thereon 
(p. 11). 

But colleges too often have to go cap in hand and exploit personal contacts 
with the uncrowned kings and agents of philanthropy * * * . There are, of 
course, some foundations which delouse effectively the millions accumulated by 
monopolies and dynastic fortunes ; but if one could choose a way for the long-time 
support of education, it would be done by community intelligence rather than the 
caprice of the big shots of big business who wish to perpetuate their names in a 
spectacular fashion, a process which may not in all cases coincide with the real 
educational activity of the college (p.12). 


Mr. Starr constantly reverts to the premise of “progressive” edu- 
cation—that the school should build a new social order. 


Our frame of reference needs revision. Can the school help us to meet the 
changed world? Perverted and misused in the past, education can be a cure for 
many social ills and labor can help to make it so. Labor’s consistent support of 
education in the past and its role as the largest organized unit of parents gives 
it the right to speak in constructive criticism (p. 14). 


Mr. Starr defines “workers’ education” in a way which suggests that 
it is almost equivalent to “political action.” 


At its best, workers’ education Serves simultaneously as a discipline, a direc 
tive, and a dynamie force to labor organizations. It emphasizes the study of 
group problems to the end of group action for their solution (p. 22). 

The CIO department of education and research undertakes extensive activity 
in public relations among religious, educational, and civic groups in addition to 
education for its own membership. Its activity heads up politically into the 
political action committee * * * over 500 labor papers, and other publications 
ranging from first readers, colored comics, striking posters, and lively leaflets 
to ponderous tomes of union history and research use the printed word as an 
agency for education and propaganda (p. 23). 


Mr. Starr urges that the public schools be used to sell the concept 
of the closed shop: 


Permit me to make some specific suggestions on what Schools and textbooks 
should say about trade unionism: 

(1) They should give an explanation of the “closed shop” and the “union 
shop” to show that they are no more tyrannical or unfair than our system of 
publie taxation under which the individual cannot escape his contribution to the 
public revenues from which he benefits * * * (p.37). 

(2) The school and the textbook should be at pains to describe the actual 
functions of trade unions in improving the wages, hours, working condi- 
tions * * * 
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Teachers in high schools and elsewhere should be able to see behind t] 
lines of newspapers Which report strikes on page 1 and their settlement on page 
20, if at all. They should be able to understand the “lusty immaturity” of 
originating in the New — decade, which had to fight bitterly to keep al 
previous years * * * (p.. 


(3) Textbooks— dinate also let the facts of experience speak concerning the 
results of technological unemployment—and also the effects of the centraliza 


tion of power in the hands of the banks and the big corporations, with the re 
sulting dangers of monopoly prices as well as unemployment, 

(4) The textbooks and the school should also examine carefully 
played by the middleman and the speculator, who often escape tl ensul 
falls on high wages as an alleged cause of high prices (p. 39 

Finally, it would appear that political science and civics classes are 
to indoctrinate students with the notion that labor unions and their 
leaders have a monopoly on patriotism, W hile Congress, business, and 

7 , 
everbody else are selfis] 

Teachers should currently help their students to see the real factors behind 
the industrial unrest and strikes of 1946, namely, the strain of overwork and t 
accumulated grievances unexpressed, for patriotic reasons, in wartime; the d 


appointment of the unions because Congress failed to act il * securing 
full employment; and the indignation against * * * huge wartime profits (pp 
41-42). 

Another apart member of the ALES board of directors was 
Hilda W. Smith, who, like Starr, has played an important rol 


labor movements. She has been referred to on pages 565 and 703 of 
Dies committee report as an endorser of Brookwood Labor Colleee. 
which was finally disavowed by the A. F. of L. because of its con 


istic activities. Hilda Smith also served as a member of the advis« 
committee of Commonwealth College of Mena, Ark. (cite 
Attorney General’s list) which was finally closed by the Stat 
lature because of its questionable practices. She is also listed 

ume 10, page 6404, of the Touse committee report on U1 -: ca 


activities, and a member ol American League ie tor P eace and De rio 
racy, which was branded as a Communist-front organization by the 
Government. 

We respectfully submit that the activities of ALES, spearheaded a 
they have been by such dynamic persons as Mark Starr and Hilda W. 
Smith, raise a serious question whether they have not gone far beyo 
the ordinary field of education, and is actually engaged in political 
propaganda, 

Submitted herewith, with the request that they be deemed part of 
the record, are the following documents issued or published by ALES: 
1. Invitation for conference on February 25-26, 1950. 

2. Letter to members, October 2, 1946. 

3. Invitation for conference on November 1-2, 1947. 

4. Letter to members, January 30, 1948. 

5. Letter to members, June 4, 1948. 

6. Tentative program for conference on November 13-14, 1948. 
Annual report, 1953. 

8. Annotated list of pamphlet material for workers’ classes. 

9. Pamphlet entitled “Songs Useful for Workers’ Groups.” 
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EXHIBIT 1—CITATIONS 
ELEANOR COPENHAVER ANDERSON OR Mrs. SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
DIES COMMITTEE 


(Listed as Eleanor Copenhaver 




















Page 
Brookwood College (endorser 565, 703 
\merican Friends of Spanish Democracy (executive committec 568 
Listed as Mrs. Sherwood Anderson 
al Citizens’ Political Action Committee (member 10298 
Shown as having belonged to one organization which the Attorney General 
as characterized as subversive or Commt st 10301 
\merican League Against War and Fascisn 10304 
Shown as having been connected with a Communist front for farmers, con- 
ners, unemployed, and social and economic legislatior 10341 
Shown as having been connected with two Communist fronts on war, peace, 
and foreign relatior 10345 
SI having been connected with a Communist front for youth and 
education ie 10346 
Shown as having been connected with a Communist front in the miscel- 
laneous field 10347 
Shown with a total of five front organizations sted above 10348 
TESTIMONY OF WALTERS. STEELE REGARDING COMMUNIST ACTIV- 
ITIES IN THE UNITED STaTES—HEARINGS BEFORE THE HouSE 
Un-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, JULY 21, 1947 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship—call to a conference or 
vomen of the United States of America and the U.S. S. R. in the 
ar world, held on November 18, 1944 (sponsor 83 
Listed as Eleanor Copenhaver 
APPENDIX IX 
erican Friends of Spanish Democracy (executive committee 380 
American League Against War and Fascisn ational executive con 
ttee 116 
National Committee for the Defense of Political Prisoners 1176 
tional Committee for People’s Rights 1179 
National Religion and Labor Foundatiot 1304 
Nonpartisan Committee for the Reelection of Congressman Vito Marcar 
io (committee member 1375 
Student Congress Against War (national committee 1620 
Listed as Elinore Coper haver 
Committee To Aid the Striking Fleischer Artists 1774 
Listed as Mrs. Sherwood Anderson 
National Citizens’ Political Action Committee 263 





(merican Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom (spon 

t 323, 334 
International Women’s Congress Against War and Fascism S48 
The League of Women’s Shoppers, Inc. (sponsor 1009 
National Committee To Abolish the Poll Tax sponsor L168 
Pe yple’s Institute of Applied Religion 1463 

Listed as Eleanor C. Anderson 
People’s Institute of Applied Religion 1470 
Listed as Eleanor Copenhaver Anderson 

Conference on Constitutional Liberties (sponsor 653 
(Consumers National Federation (sponsor 659 
Coordinating Committee To Lift the Embargo (representative individual 670 
Council for Pan American Democracy (sponsor 675 


National Federation for Constitutional Liberties (sponsor 1228 
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American Irie ils of Spanish Democracy (com ex AS 
National Citizens’ Politi Action Committe Max Le r, author tor 
PM, New York 209 


Shown as having been connected c OI t es Nh aot 
Creneral has character “4 1 is SubVeT t 1 ( I { } 
American League for Peace a Der ra ) 
Citizens Committee to Free Earl Br ( ' Par tatemet 
defending 1() 
League of American Writer Mic} an > ts Federat Nat 
Federation for Constitutional Libertic ' 


Max Lerner. one of the editors of the née naper. PM. and also a 


radio broadcaster for Sante Cream Cheese ‘ i total f 26 affiliation 

covering every categor listed ere } ) 
Shown as connected wit t o Communist fro leg ¢ vit acia 

refugee, and alien questior ) 
Shown as connected wit i r ( t l t. front for ef, ‘ support 

honoring of avowed Con ts O24 
Show! as connected Wit VC Lo t fr t for tar eT msumers 

unemployed, and social ind economic legisla () 
Shown as connected with three Con inist fro for legal defense 

rights \lso shown as connected wit two ( t fre ts for 1 

re sional groups O24 
Shown as connected with three Commu st fr ts ¢ the Spanish Civi 

War O244 
Shown as connected with three C« t. fr ts for pport or praise of 

the Soviet Unior \lso show is connected t} » Cor \ t fronts 

on war, peace, and foreign relations O346 
Shown as connected with two Communist fronts for out and edueatio Los 4e 
Shown as connected with one Communist 1 A e. book or o { litera 

ture \lso show1 aS ct ected W t LWo iscell eous Co | at 

fronts 034 

PPENDIX IX 

National Citizens’ Political Action Committee 


Allied Voters \gainst Co idert Sponsor »LO 
American Committee for Anti-Nazi German Seamar 19 
American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freed: signator 


to petition to discontinue the Dies con 


Williams College’’ 399 














American Committee for Protection of Foreign Bor 
Guest of honor 47 
Sponsor = 1) 
American Friends of the Soviet Union 79 
American | riends of Spanis! Wemocracy sponsor ost 2 
American Investors Union, In sponsor Vax erm profe r of 
political science, Williams College”’ SS 
American League tor Peace : 1 Democracy (signator 392, 4 
Golden Book of Americal ship With the Pov ie [ oO signatory 
project of the American Friends of the Soviet Unior 161. 467, 77 
Russian War Relief, In 176 
American Youth Congress (endorser Max Lerner, editor, the Natior iS 
Appeal for Pardon of German Communist (Robert Stamm) (signator D7 1 
3en Leider Memorial Fun ommittee member BRE 


Citizens Committee for Harr Bridge Dr. Ma Lerver, Willian 
College”’ ”) 
Citizens Committee To Free Earl Browder, ‘‘Prof. Max Lerner, W an 


College’ 619. 621 
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( nmunist Party, statement defending ‘Max Lerner, Massachusetts”’ 649 
Consumers National Federation (sponsor 659 
Coordinating Committee To Lift the Fmbargo (representative individual 668 
Conference for Pan American Democracy sponsor 673 
I r Film advisory board 732 
Mi Civil Rights Federation (speaker 1058-1059 
Supporters of Anti-Nazi Seamen (sponsor 1152 
National Emergency Conference (signatory 1206 

National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights (board of spon- 
1210 

Non-Partisan Committee for the Reelection of Congressman Vito Mar- 
‘CF committee membet 1375 

One Letter to American Liberals (signatory) ‘Max Lerner, editor, The 
Nation” 1379 

One etter for closer cooperation with the Soviet Union (signatory 
Prof. Max Lerner, Professor of Government, Williams College”’ 1384 
Prestes defense (signatory) ‘‘Max Lerner, editor, The Nation” 1474 
Soviet Russia Today, a party-line publication (contributor 1603 
J. RayMonp WALSH 
Twentieth Century Fund, Committee on Cartels and Monopoly 
DIES COMMITTEE 

Ti IMONY OF Rospert FE, Stripiinc, CHrer INVESTIGATOR, SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


ro INVESTIGATE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to note that the largest contribu- 

rs, according to the tabulation filed with the Clerk of the House, are 

officials of the Political Action Committee themselves For instance, 

J. Raymond Walsh, who is research director of the organization, con- 
ributed $4,750 10231 

‘Mr. Martruews. * * * here is the name of James H. McGill, who con- 

tributed $2,000 Mr. MeGill, according to Sidney Hillman’s list pre- 


ted to the campaign expenditures committee, is a manufacturer in 








Valparaiso, Ind In the early postwar davs of World War I, two mer 

who are now members of the National Citizens Political Action Com- 
ittee, one of whom is Me¢ signed a contract with the Russian Red 

( Ss sting in the contract that it was done because of prejudice 

agai the Communist 1 me in Russia 102: 

Mr. McGill was one of the signers of this particular contract His organ- 





ation, the American subsidiary, began to raise funds for the relief of the 
lestitute in Russia, but according to the record, at the time, the organi- 
hy 


zation immediately degenerated into a political propaganda n 


lachine 
and Mr. McGill and one other who will be named tomorrow, who signed 
hat contrac vere associated with an organization which put out the 
statement: ‘We will milk the American bourgeoise in order to destroy 
t rhat is in the record of some 25 years ago 


Mr. Tuomas. How much did he contribute? 

Mr. Matruews. $2,000 

Mr. Tuomas. Anyone else 

Mr. Matthews. J. Raymond Walsh has quite a Communist record. He 
contributed $4,750.”’ 

Mr. Strieptinc. Mr. Chairman would it be agreeable to make this list of 
ontributors a part of the record? 10233 

Mr. Costetio. Yes: I think that should be in the record 

Congress of Industrial Organizations Political Action Committee In- 

lividual contributions account—Loans, July 23-Sept. 9, 1944 

J. Raymond Walsh, New York, N. Y., $4,750 
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STATEMENT OF J. B. Matrruews, Researcn Director, SpeciaL COMMITTBI 
To INvestTiGaTeE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITII 
Page 

National Citizens’ Political Action Committee 10300 

Mr. MATTHEWS * * T offer a f the 25 organizations (whi the 

Attorney General has characte ver e and Cor nist 

followed by a list of the 82 indivi ho ha e4 iffiliated t 

them * * * J, Raymond Walsh, 2 10302 
League of American Writers Natio1 al Fede ) w-< nstitutional 

Libe rties LOSOt 
J. Raymond Walsh is listed as having been connected e ( 

front dealing with racial, refugee, and alien ques 10340 
J. Raymond Walsh is listed as | ng been connected wv ree ( - 

munist fronts for legal defense ar il rights 0343 
J. Raymond Walsh is listed as having beer ected v Cor ist 

front for professional groups 
J. Raymond Walsh is listed as having been conn¢ 1 with one C Luni 

front for support or praise of the Soviet Unio 345 
J. Ravmond Wash is listed as having been connected one (¢ inis 

front on war, peace, and foreign relations 
J. Raymond Walsh is listed as having been connected w one Communist 

front for youth and education 10346 
J. Raymond Walsh is shown with a total of eight atic 10349 

APPENDIX IX 

National Citizens’ Political Action Committee 2606 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born (sponsor 340, 354 
American Council on Soviet Relations (signatory of open letter to the 

United States urging a declaration of war on the Finnish Government 

in the interests of speedy victory by the United Natio1 VE Nazi 

Germany and its Fascist allie 70 
American Student Union 514 
Council for Pan-American Democracy (executive e¢ 672, 674 
Interprofessional Association for Social Insurance (chairman of ope 

forum meeting 915. 92 
League of American Writers 167, 978 
Statement in defense of the Bill of Rig signat 112¢ 
National Emergency Conference: ignatory 1205, 1207 
National Emergency Conference for Democrat Rigl yI 

mittee 209, 1210 
National Federation for Constitutional Libertie 222 
Open letter for closer eratior h the So I ‘ 81 84 

PENDIX 

Open letter calling for greater unity of antifascist forces and stre1 eni 

of the front against aggression through closer pe Sovir 

Union (signatory 681 

TESTIMONY OF WALTER 8. STE! JuLy 21, 1947 

\ World Armenian Congress was held in New York Citv in May 1947 

In attendance were delegates representing 3 millior Armenians it 

26 countries. The Congress condemned the Truman doctrines it 

foreign affairs. Speakers included 8S. Edwin Smith of the National 

Council of American-Soviet Friendship, John Roy Carlson, and J. Ray- 

mond Walsh of Friends of Democracy 5 
“Frank Kingdon and Jo Davidson were selected cochairme if Progressive 

Citizens of America, each having previous served as cochairman of 

two of the major mergil groups Both have extens front back- 

grounds Herman Shumlin, who has a record-breaking background of 

front activities, was elected secretary. Michael M. Nissels witl 

some 12 Red-front affiliations, was chosen treasurer Executive vice 

chairmen are C. B. Baldwin and Hannah Dor Both have partici- 

pated in Red-front activities in the pas Vice chairmen are * * * J 

Raymond Walsh” 148 


11738 
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Page 
As an example of the manner in which Red fronters operate through Pro- 
gressive Citizens of America, I call attention to the 22 simultaneous 
public protest meetings held in New York City earlier this year in ar 
attempt to ‘stop antilabor legislation.’ The meetings were under the 
auspices of the movement Speakers at these meetings included Nor- 
man Corwin, Dorothy Parker, Olin Downes, William 8S. Gailmor, Elinor 
S. Gimbel, Frank Kingdon, Canada Lee, Lillian Hellman, Dwight 
Bradley, Dean Dixon, Henry Pratt Fairchild, Goodwin Watson, Alfred 
Stern, and J. Raymond Walsh’”’ 149 


REPORT ON SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR HUMAN WELFARE 
JUNE 12, 1947 


‘J. Raymond Walsh, a frank apologist for the Communist line, according 
to Prof. John H. Childs of Columbia University, speaking for the 
Southern Conference in Washington, flayed President Truman’s foreign 
policy in Greece and Turkey’’- 10 

J. Raymond Walsh is shown being affiliated with statement defending 
Communist Party, December 14, 1939; American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born; National Federation for Civil Liberties; and 

American Committee for Soviet Relations ) 


REVIEW OF THE SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL CONFERENCE FOR WORLD 
Peace ARRANGED BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE ARTS, SCIENCES 
AND Proressions (H. Repr 1954—-Aprint 19, 1949 


The Win-the-Peace Conference (Congress) was expanded into the move- 
ment behind the candidacy of Henry A. Wallace for President, which 
crystallized into the Progressive Citizens of America and the Progressive 


Party 8,9 
“From its inception this movement had the active approval and support 

of Moscow and the Communist Party of the United States. Among the 

sponsors of the New York Cultural Conference were the following 

Wallace supporters eee J {aymond Walsh”’ 8, 9 


\ tabulation of the numerous Communist-front affiliations of the spon- 
sors of the Scientific and Cultural Conference for World Peace shows the 
following interesting figures: 49 have been affiliated with from 11 to 20 


Communist-front organizations, and _  inelude * * * J. taymond 

Walsh’’ 17, 18 
American Slay Congress 22 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy 24 
National Citizens Policital Action Committee 31 
Progressive Citizens of America 33 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare 34 
The Panel Room (forum), 13 Astor Place, New York City 36 
Support of Soviet Union, miscellaneous 19 
Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace (sponsor 60 


REPORT ON THE AMERICAN SLAV CONGRESS AND ASSOCIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS (H. Repi. 1951—JuNE 26, 1949 


‘‘Money-raising activities in behalf of Communist Yugoslavia were placed 
in the hands of two outstanding leaders of the American Slav Congress, 
Namely Louis Adamic and Zlatko Balokovie * * * 77-78 

“The campaign was actively supported by the Daily Worker, official organ 
of the Communist Party, U. S. A. * * * 

“Simultaneously it received the approval and support of the following 
unions, then controlled by the Communists * * *. It was further 
endorsed by the following individuals with long records of affiliation with 
Communist front organizations: J. Raymond Walsh * * *.” 

American Slav Congress (dinner chairman 106, 107 
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“Dr. Edward Lindeman, national director of the WPA recreation project 
and contribution editor of the Communist weekly, New Republic wr 
APPENDIX IX 
(American Committee for Anti-Nazi Literature (sponsor 322 
American ( neil on Soviet Relations (member 365 
American Investors Union, Inc. (sponsor 388 
American League Ec Peace and Democracy (sponsor 396 
American Committee for Struggle Against War 109 
American Society for Cultural Relations With Russia (U.S. 8S. R book 
committee 173 
American Youth Congress 
National advisory committes 535, 537 
Panel member 543 
Signatory 551 
Citizens’ Committee To Free Ear] Browder (signatory , 623 
Coordinating Committee To Lift the Embargo (representative individual). 669 
Greater New York Emergency Conference on Inalienable Rights (sponsor 776 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee (sponsor 941 
League of American Writers 977 
League for Mutual Aid (advisory committee 982 
National Emergency Conference for Democratie Rights 1215 
New Yortk State Con ference on National Unity 1370 
Champion of Youth (party-line publication)—advisory editor ; 1447 
Social Workers Comanitiee to Aid Spanish Democracy (national com- 
mittee sf 1577 
.EPORT OF THE House UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE ON THE 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR HUMAN WELFARE—JUNE 12, 1947 
Member, New York executive board 15 


Other fronts also shown: Support or defense of individual Communists 
neers Organizations defending Communists: Joint Anti-Fascist Ref- 


ugee Committee, New York Conference for Inalienable Rights. Pro- 
Soviet relief or propaganda organizations: American Committee for 
Soviet Relations. Organizations defending Soviet foreign policy, Ameri- 


can League for Peace and Democracy. 


STATEMENT FILED IN BEHALF OF THE FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Part II of the report entitled summary of activities of the Carnegie 
Corporation, Carnegie Endowment, and Rockefeller Foundation con- 
tains certain criticisms of the Foreign Policy Association. ‘The pres- 
ent statement is made in answer to these criticisms. We ask that it 
be filed as part of the official records of the committee. 

These criticisms or allegations are in some cases explicitly stated, 
in others implied. They can be summarized as follows: (1) that under 
the guise of education it has engaged in propaganda; (2) that this 
propaganda takes the form of advocating an internationalist view- 
point, without attention to the “nationalist” position; (3) that its 
propaganda further favors a trend toward socialism and left wing 
viewpoints; (4) that it has employed subversive individuals; and (5) 
that other individuals connected with the association, although not 
actually subversive, have lacked objectivity and hold views which are 
questionable. 





k 
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Before answering these criticisms in detail we present the follow- 
ing general information concerning the association: 

The Foreign Policy Association was founded in 1918 by a group 
of distinguished citizens who were deeply concerned over World 
War I and the need to create a peaceful world. First known as 
League of Free Nations Association, the name was changed in 192] 
to the Foreign Policy Association, and the organization was incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New York in 1928. The FPA 
is a private membership organization financed by membership dues, 
contributions from individuals and corporations, grants from founda 
tions, and proceeds from the sale of its literature and other services. 

The purpose of the association, as set forth in its bylaws, is as 
follows : 

The object of the Foreign Policy Association, Inc., is to promote community 
organizations for world affairs education, to provide assistance to such local 
organizations through a national service center and regional offices, and to 
advance public understanding of foreign policy problems through national 
programs and publications of a nonpartisan character based upon the principles 
of freedom, justice, and democracy. 

The FPA publishes material on current issues in world affairs at 
tempting always to present a balanced view. The masthead of the 
foreign policy bulletin carries the statement : 

Tke Foreign Policy Association contributes to public understanding by pre- 
senting a cross-section of views on world affairs. The association as an organ- 
ization takes no position on international issues. Any opinions expressed in 
its publications are those of the authors. 

The association has a speaker’s bureau to aid organizations inter- 
ested in programs on world affairs. It has a pamphlet service, a film 
program service, and other services of value to local community edu 
cational groups. It maintains at the present time four regional of- 
fices to encourage the formation of additional community committees 
or councils concerned with American foreign policy and to provide 
additional service to existing group. 

The first president was the Honorable James G. McDonald, sub- 
sequently the first United States Ambassador to Israel. Raymond 
Leslie Buell served as chief officer from 1933 to 1939, Maj. Gen. Frank 
R. McCoy from 1939 to 1946, and Brooks Emeny from 1947 to 1952. 
The present head is John W. Nason, formerly president of Swart! 
more College. The names of the present board of directors are listed 
in appendix A. 


I] 


This statement is submitted as a reply to the criticisms or misinter 
pretations which appear in the report. 
{ ro That unde r the quise of education the association has é ngaged an 

propaganda 

The distinction between propaganda and education is neither simple 
nor clear-cut. Both words are loosely used in modern parlance. 

As used in the income tax law, propaganda means the promulgation 
of doctrines or views for the purpose of influencing legislation. Thi 


itl 
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section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code enumerates organiza- 
tions entitled to tax exemption as follows: 
6) Corporations, and any community chest, fund, or foundations, organized 
ind operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educa 
nal purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals, no part 
of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
Wividual, and no substantial part of the activities of which is carrying on propa 
ganda, or otherwise attempting, to influence legislation 


That this is the correct construction of the section is confirmed by 
the relevant provision of Income Tax Regulations 118, namely section 
59.101 (6)-1(3) which states, as one of the tests which an organization 
eeking tax exemption must meet, the follow Ing: 

>) It must not by any substantial part of its activities attempt to influence 
egislation by propaganda or otherwise 
Phere is no suggestion in the report that the Foreign Policy Associa 
tion has ever attempted to influence legislation. 

Lhe report, however, is based on its own interpretation of propa 
ganda, namely, that given by Mr. Dodd in his preliminary report as 
contained in the transcript for May 10, page 37: 

Propaganda—action having as its purpose the spread of a particular doctrine 

i specifically identifiable system of principles and we noted that in use this 


rd has come © infer half-truths incomplete truths, as well as technigq 1eS 
fa covert nature 
Chis definition breaks down into two parts. The first clause is so 
1 . 7 > . . 
reneratl and inclusive as to become meaningless as a definition. \ 


( rad Y to il any intelligible set of cony it tions once stated becomes ah 
of propaganda. This is as true of tear hing In support ot democ 
racy, constitutional government, free enterprise, private property, 


Christian 1 orality, scientific research, technological advances, and 


m 
public health as it is of international understanding and cooperation. 
Ss hools. colleges, health societies, and C1V1C organizations ot mahy 
i ecome itomat cally vehicles of propaganaa according to the 
nterpretation used in the present report, and the absurdity of so wid 
tel n of the term becom it once obvio1 
We submit that 1 f not all, of our educational institution 
( Teawey L cause or take a point of ( ind t t the. 
qeulre ( ot on ») te neutrailly o1 il] rovers il questi } 
( eat] blow t »our whol Ame can edueat onal system 
lake, for example, the e of democracy versus dictatorship. The Z 
eat majority, if not all, of \me un ollea Lr’e run by trustee ( 
vy b fs ilty who be eve lem« ra l no are Oppo ed to 
etatol hiy whether ¢ f the left or th right, Yet faculty lect res ol 
hoo hivocating democracy and oppos ne dictate rship would co - 
Stitute propaganda accord “to the de finition proposed DY Mr. Do cd 
d used inthe report. 
We stro aly ree that it essential to the operation of the dem« 
itic system to Qive ever possible freedom to the presentation if cor 
lict ¢ viewpoil ts, in the belief and he pe that asa result of that | 
he (me in per ple will ] ike Wise] de iso} S thar they woul 
1 rit benefit of ucl i\format I 
The second half of the definition of propaganda referring to “half 
t} incomplete truths as well as techniques of a covert nature” 
es closer to the usual meaning of the word. Under that test the 
Foreign Poliey Association is clearly not a propaganda organization. 
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The Foreign Policy Association in publishing information on for 
eign affairs makes a determined effort to avoid any half truths or i 
complete truths and to present a balanced view as stated on page 2 of 
this statement. Particular effort is made to find exponents of varying 
points of view. No ey idence of the use of techniques of a covert na 
ture has been presented in the report, and it seems hardly necessary to 
state that the association does not indulge in such devices. 


(2) That this propaganda takes the form of advocating ar 
nationalist wie ¢ point on DP vithout attention to the “nationa 
4st position 

We desire to make two answers to th s charge 

In the first place, the Foreign Policy Association has not exel 
sively presented an internationalist point of view in its publications 

As evidence we cite a few examples only In recent issues of thi 
Foreign Policy Bulletin Vera Micheles Dean has written articles stat 
ing and defending the arguments against further foreign aid to Eu 
rope and summarizing the current arguments against United States 
participation in the UN. Between February 15, 1953, and Mare! 
1954, issues of the Bulletin have carried articles by Senator Watkins 
of Utah and Senator Malone of Nevada on tariffs and trade, by Ser 
ator Bricker of Ohio on curtailing the treaty-making power, and by 
Governor Lee of Utah on the United States leaving the UN. 

In the second place, the Foreign Policy Association by Virtue of 
its title and nature has been from its founding in 1918 concerned wit! 
the problems of American foreion policy. It has sought to make the 
American people more aware of the issues involved. It has tried to 
provide useful information regarding these Issues. While t has pre 
sented from time to time in its publications and on its platforms views 
which would variously be described as isolationist, hemispheric, o1 
“nationalist.” the association has put mayo emphasis on international 


understanding, cooperation, and Food W ill as means to the develop: 


of a peaceful and prosperous world. 


(3) That its propaganda turther favors at l toward No 
left-wing view points 

The report a1ves the impression by the selection of certain state 
ments that the Foreign Policy Association also Supports a soclalisth 
or left wing position The only evidence otlered Ih support of tl 
charge is the extensive quotation from a Headline Series 
Max Lerner entitled “World of Great Powers.” Mr. Lerner is well 
known for his views o1 the econome, sor , ana polit il issues O1 ! 
time. Many who do not agree with his pos tion nevertheless find 
provocative and stimulating. A complete analysis of FPA publica 
tions would have revealed many mstances oft strong s Ipport ¢ r tree 
enterprise and private capital. The roster of public men who have 
written for the Bulletin and the Headline Series is sufficient to dis 
credit. charges of leftism or of deliberate emphasis on ol ly one point 
of view. 


| 17 
booklet DY 


, 


( }) That if has é m ployed enhbrversive Indimdua 
In paragraph 2 of page 63 of the report t is stated of the Headline 
Series booklets that: 


Many were written by persons cited to be of Communist affliation and are 
questionable in content 
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With respect to the first half of the above quotation, while “many” 
are referred to, the only author of a headline series mentioned in the 
report as possibly being a Communist is Lawrence K. Rosinger, who 
was named as a party member by witnesses before the McCarren com- 
mittee, but declined to answer. 

Mr. Rosinger was on the staff of the FPA from July 1, 1942 (at 
which time the late Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy was the FPA presi- 
dent), until June 30, 1948. During the time of his employment no one 
at the FPA had any reason to think Mr. Rosinger might be a Com- 
munist. The testimony above referred to before the McCarran com- 
mittee was not given until 1952, which was 4 years after he had ceased 
to be employed by the FPA. 

Maxwell Stewart, also mentioned in the report, was a staff member 
of the FPA from 1931 to 1934 during which time he wrote several 
articles for the Foreign Policy Association reports. So far as we 
know, he has never been cited as a Communist. 


? j at othe - individuals CONNEC te d with t h, association. although 
f actu uly subae PSIV¢ ‘ have lacke ad ob V6 ( tivity and hold VIE IDSs 


nol 


which are que stionable 


Various individuals are selected from among the board, staff, and 
authors of the Foreign Policy Association for special mention. In- 
cluded among those names are Roscoe Pound, one of the most dis- 
tinguished American students of the law, dean for many years of 
the Harvard Law School, author of many books in the field of juris- 
prudence, recipient of many awards and distinctions for distin- 
guished academic and public service. Another is Anna Lord Strauss 
who has had a notable career as businesswoman, editor, member of 
local, national, and international boards and committees, active in 
public service in many private organizations and governmental 
agencies. 

Vera Micheles Dean, member of the FPA staff since 1928, is sin- 
gled out for special comment of an unfavorable nature. For instance, 
nm page 28 of the report it is stated that she “is referred to fre- 
quently in the MacCarran committee report on the Institute of Pacific 
Relations.” Again, on page 64 a brief newspaper report of a single 
speech is used to describe her point of view as socialistic. In the 
same section a quotation is lifted from a book review in the New 
York Herald Tribune which read out of context might tend to sup- 
port the newspaper story. It is interesting to note that the review 
begins : 

At a time when virtually every book about Europe presents, usually with 
passionate urgency, some solution for the complex problems of that continent, 
it is refreshing to read Mrs. Dean’s calm and measured discussion of Europe’s 
place in today’s world. 

In the quotation from the report cited on page 7 of this statement it is 
alleged that “many (of the Headline Series booklets) were written by 
persons cited to be of Communist affiliation and are questionable in 
content.” The first half of this allegation has been dealt with. With 
respect to the second half we submit that this charge evidences a point 
of view underlying the entire report, which is violative of the most 
fundamental principles of our government. 

What does “questionable in content” mean? It apparently means 
that the book in question contained views which the author of the 
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report disapproved of. It is obvious from a reading ot the quota 
tions from the books of Mr. Lerner and Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, whose 
writing is referred to in the report as “one further illustration of the 
internationalist trend of the Fore ion Police y Associ: ation,” that there 
is nothing in either of them which could possib ly be considered as 
subversive. All that “questionable in content” therefore means is 
that the author of the report does not agree with it. 

Whether views in a book meet — oe approval or disapproval of 
the author of the report or any Member of Congress should be, we 
submit, wholly irrelevant to the que stions before the speck: il commit- 
tee. To adopt any other point of view would be tantan jount to adonpt- 
ing the Soviet position, which is that no book may be published which 
expresses views not approved of by the Kremlin. 


CONCLUSION 


While there are a few other 1 neidental references to the foreign 
Policy Association in the re ca we believe that we have dealt with 
the important allegations. 

We submit that the evidence } nee n no way justifies the 


charges which the report makes again ,F oreign Policy Associa 
tion. 
FOREIGN Ponicy ASSOCIATION. 


By . Presid 


Boarp or Drrecrors—1954 


Mrs. George 8S. Auerbach, G. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn.; residence, 1040 Prospect 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

William H. Baldwin, 205 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y.; residence, New 
Canaan, Conn. 

Melvin Brorby, 1385 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; residence, 1320 N. State 
Parkway, apartment 6B, Chicago 10, 1 

Mrs. Andrew Galbraith Carey, R. D. 2, Westport, C 

John F. Chapman, 5 Walnut Street, Cambridge, Mas residence, 26 East 95d 
Street, New York 28, N. Y. 

Edwin F. Chinlund, 45 Gramercy Park, New York 10, N. ¥ 

Edgar M. Church, in care of Lewis & MacDonald, 15 B id Street, N York 5, 
N. Y.: residence, 164 East 72d Street, New York 21, N. \ 

Ernest T. Clough, 411 East Mason Street, Milwaukee, W 

Brooks Emeny, 221 Elm Road, Princeton, N. J 

Mrs. John French, the New York Times, 229 West 43d Street, New York 36, 
N. Y.; residence, 144 Fast 38th Street, New York 16, N. \ 

Clayton Fritchey, National Democratic Committee, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Gordon Gray, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; residence, 402 East 
Franklin Street, Chapel Hill, N. C 

Mrs. Albert M. Greenfield, 6899 Drexel Road, Philadelphia 31, Pa 

William W. Lancaster, 20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y.; residence, Grand 
View Circle, Manhasset, N. Y 

Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, 1021 Park Avenue, New York 28, N. Y.; summet! 
care of AuSable Club, St. Huberts P. O., Essex County, N. ¥ 

Edward S. Morris, 123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa.; residence, 1921 
Panama Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John W. Nason, FPA: residence Tudor Hotel, 304 East 42d Street, New York 17, 
N. Y¥.; 530 Walnut Street, Swarthmore, Pa 

J. Warren Nystrom, foreign policy department, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

George W. Perkins, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; residence, 6 East 
94th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 
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H. Harvey Pike, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y.; residence 54 East 92d Street, 
New York 28, N. Y. 

George Roberts, 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y.; residence, 189 East 79th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

John D. Rockefeller 3d, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; residence, 
1 Beekman Place, New York 22, N. Y. 

Charles E. Saltzman, Henry Sears & Co., 385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
residence, 1112 Park Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 

Eustace Seligman, 48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y.; residence, 126 East 74th 
Street, New York 21, N. 

Miss Anna Lord Strauss, 27 East 69th Street, New York 21, N. Y.; Stepney, Conn 

Arthur E. Whittemore, 220 Devonshire Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

Robert W. Williams, Price, Waterhouse & Co., 1283 South Broad Street, Phila 
delphia 9, Pa. 

Shepherd L. Witman, Council on World Affairs, 922 Society for Savings Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

James D. Zellerbach, 3483 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif.; residence, 2790 
Broadway, San Francisco, Calif. 


HONORARY 


Paul Kellogg, 265 Henry Street, New York 2, N. Y.; summer, Cornwall-on-Hudson 
N. ¥ 

Herbert L. May, the Berkshire, 21 East 52d Street, New York 22, N. Y. (apart 
ment 1610) 

The Honorable James G. McDonald, 850 Fifth Avenue, room 5910, New York 1, 
N. Y.: residence, 9 Alden Place, Bronxville, N. Y 

Miss Esther G. Ogden, 139 East 66th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

The Honorable H. Alexander Smith, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.; 
residence, 81 Alexander Street, Princeton, N. J. 

Mrs. Learned Hand, 142 East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y¥.; summer, Low 
court, Windsor, Vt 


I have prepared the foregoing statement and I swear that the facts 
stated upon personal knowledge are true and that the facts stated 
upon other than personal knowledge are true and correct to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 

Foreign Poricy Association, 
By Joun W. Noon, President. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me the 24th day of August 1954. 
Cartoyn E. Martin, 
Notary Public, State of New York. 


Commission expires March 30, 1955. 
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EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE With Mr. S 


Hon. SPRUILLE BRADEN, 
Vew York, N.Y 


DEAR Mk. BrApEN: Mr. Ettinger has told me of NESS elp us 


in our study and investigation of tax-exempt fe ns ompal é y 
izations. A copy of House Resolution 217, Sid Congres re g¢ this ee 
is attached for your information 

Your testimony before the Senate Internal Security Sul minittee suggests t 
your observations of trends in the conduct of foreign affairs cides w rhe 
of our research hypotheses—namely, that our foreign yp s influenced by 
persons and groups operating under a ve of anony t bu evertheless eff 
tively promoting ideas detrimental to the welfare of tl Republic 


Specifically, we would like to know 
1. What is the influence of tax-exempt foundation ur fore !) 
ie Endowment, Rockefeller Foundatio bk Foundatio Rhode 


Scholarship Trust, ete.) 





(e. g.. Carne 








”». How do foundations oper: n the field foreig ‘ Sunt 
of pressure groups, interlocking directorates, de ent of ‘ e. spor 
sorship of experts, frequent appointments of fou tio officers v G 
nent, etc.) 

3. Is the influence of tax-exempt bodies, tha re free 0 mul con nd 
responsibility on our foreign policy directly or \ cont miblic opil ‘ 
propaganda media desirabl 

We will appreciate y« ce ents ¢ these ( Iw f Se 

bliged if vou would telephone me at your ¢ enien vy New Ye n 

Murray Hill 2-0127) and perhaps arrange for meetil 

Very truly yours 
f f‘¢ 


Mr. Rene A. WORMSER, 
Veu Yori \ } 


Dear Mr. WorMSER: Please excuse 1 delay it swering ve Ap > lette 











s T have been absent from the city 

As I told Mr. Ettinger, presently I have not enoug ete n 

iV possession to be of any real assistance to you as withess I have the ery 
definite feeling that a number of the foundatior e heel ken over bv what I 
described in my testimor the Senate Intert se ritvy Subcom 4 
not so much by the Communists, as by State interventionists olle vist 
euided idealists, “do-gooders” and “whatnots ind that tl nme of the eo 
est perils confronting ou ountry today 

Similarly, my respect for the Rockefeller 1] ! t " ‘ wit} 
health work in such places as Colombia, in vellow feve stl: ete has hee 
severely jolted when IT read that Chester Bowles . w heen made ditwe 
of that institution The reason f niv conc . { i few ntl ig 
I heard the former Ambassador and Governor of Connecticut de mM agait 
the Farewell Address and George Washingto! < tvnifving the ¢ ; ‘ 
onism [sic] 

Perhaps, given time, I could check u hn some ( ‘ how ad 
estimony more authoritative than it | s hye But 
your specific questions I could s s tl I | e the ( nite fer g 
that these various foundations 4 tion ‘ ( ‘ “4 

ert and covert influences o1 rf eig ‘ ' 1 5 
eulte o the fundame pri pies wl ‘ f | 
vhich have made it great 

While I fee hat 7 g she I 
re t »> have even more ¢ ernie 1! u I v ! 

is necessary to fight e with f I I ] 

~ iT) li thre | eMSTes 

With all best w hes 

aithfully and ¢ I's 








EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GENERAL COUNSEL AND 
SeLecreD UNIveRsIry PROFESSORS 


Shortly after the committee began its hearings in May 1954 the 
general counsel wrote the following letter to professors at leading uni- 
versities soliciting their comments on the operation of foundations in 
the social sciences: 

May 13, 1954. 


LDrAR PROFESSOR : In connection with the current hearings of the House 
of Representatives committee investigating foundations, we shall consider, 
among other things, the criticism that the foundations and associated organiza 
tions having to do with social-science research have promoted an excess of 
empiricism. It has been suggested that you might be good enough to give us 
your reflections in that area. 

Would you be good enough, therefore, at your early convenience, to give us 
any comments which you might be willing to offer, particularly on these points: 

1. Whether there has been an unfair or undesirable preponderance of empirical 
research. 

2. Whether this has had any unfortunate results and if so what. 

3. Whether the apparent emphasis on training researchers in the empirical 
approach almost to the exclusion of the theoretical approach is desirable for our 
society. 

We would appreciate any further comments of any kind which you might wish 
to make regarding the operation of the foundations and/or the associated research 
organizations in the social sciences 

We would, of course, expect to be permitted to use your comments in our 
record. 

I would deeply appreciate an early reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
RENE A, WorMSER, General Counsel. 


The professors to whom it was sent were: 


Prof. Theodore Abel, sociology department, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. C. Arnold Anderson, department of sociology, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Prof. Herbert Blumer, chairman, department of sociology and social institu 
tions, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Prof. James H. 8. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Prof. R. E. DuWars, chairman, sociology department, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 

Prof. Charles S. Hyneman, professor of political science, Harris Hall 105, North 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

Prof. Oliver Martin, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. 

Prof. William M. MeGovern, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Dr. Helmut Schoeck, visting research fellow in sociology, Yale University, 206 
Highland Avenue, West Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Harvard University, Emerson Hall, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

Prof. Ludwig von Mises, 777 West End Avenue, New York 25, N. Y. 

Dr. K, A. Wittfogel, Chinese history project, Low Memorial Library, Columbia 
University, 420 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Carle C. Zimmerman, department of social relations, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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No reply was received from Professor Abel, Professor DuWars, 
Professor McGovern, or Professor Martin. Correspondence with the 
others arranged alphabetically follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 


Mr. RENE A. WorMSER, General Cou 
DEAR Mr. WorMSeER: Your inquiry about the work of tax-exempt foun 


is most difficult to answer It will be necessary f t rite at s ‘ h 
n order to avoid giving you an a iguous statement rhe delay in sending l 
this statement has been occasioned by y taking the e to read s 
the report of the 1952 he arings on tl is SHume Supe 
The following comments should be regarded as my profession d ents 
merely opinions Il am, however, expressing my own dgments and 1 
of my uaiversity, department, or any group of scholars to which I iv belong 
In order that you may interpret my remarks, I s! d state that Iam1 oY 
nected in any way with a foundatio1 At one t e I received a stipe from a 
foundation for a year of graduate study Some years ago, also, I was an editor 
for a publication by a foundation On the other hand, two applications wit] 
recent years for research grants were rejected by foundations My knowledge 
of foundation-supported research is nonetheless rather extensive in that I 
tempt to read very widely in bot ny own and related scientific disciplines I 
am also on the advisory editorial board of a profess ournal;: in that ¢ 
nection I read a considerable number of manuscripts cluding some that do1 


receive publication 

It is not within the scope of questions raised by your letter for me to consider 
the problem of registration or other methods of insuring that foundations con 
form to the stipulations implied in their tax-exempt status. <A clear distinction 
between foundations engaged in partisan propaganda or mere tax-evasiol! ha 


those engaged in research is obviously necessary So far as my limited acquain 





tance or that of my colleagues extends, the foundations devoted to the spons 
of research and learned studies have an excellent record 

It would seem to be clearly imperative that no effort should be 
influence by governmental means the manner in which foundations carry « 
their support of scholarly work. It would em prudent to leave the balance 
between various kinds of research to be decided by the foundations and the 
learned disciplines. Too many efforts are being made today to control science 
because one or another group does not find the results of research palatable 

In judging the work of scientists it is too often forgotten that any reseat 
in either the physical or the social sciences has practical implication Su 
research will inevitably affect adversely the prestige or the prosperity of some 
groups, agencies, or interests in the Nation Thus, for example, to demonst 





t 








that one metal] is superior to another for some engineering use favors the manu 
facturers of that metal and injures the interests of the makers of competing 
metals. In a world of change where we can exist and prospel only with the 
aid of research, such effects are inevitable, and indeed desirable To have dged 





research by whether its results were congenial to the buggy industry would 
have stifled the automobile industry. 

I should like to comment particularly on the relationship of what you have 
called the “empirical approach” to the “theoretical approach.’ Insofar 
are hopeful that the American way of life may be safeguarded by scholarly re¢ 
search and study, we must recognize that it is impossible to have too many 
empirical facts. The reason for this situation is simply stated. It is easy 
to draw up the blueprint for an ideal society ; there have been thousands of sur 


utopias in human history. But to improve actual societies has prover 
difficult. That our society has manifested a high degree of freedom and prog 
ress is demonstrated by facts. It is empirical fact also that demonstrates the 


wide gap between utopian blueprints of communism and communism in practice 


Facts are the most convincing answer to any who may be swaved by communist 
propaganda. 


A democratic society cannot be preserved without freedom of inquiry Free 
dom of inquiry is the only road to truth. For any body of men to use power or 
the regulative agencies to constrict the field of scientific study would be to 


imitate the worst features of Soviet society. The future welfare of American 
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society cannot be assured without freedom of research into facts—facts about 


our social organization as well as about our natural resources Whoever would 
t the search for facts in our civilization stands self-convicted of special 
pleading. The answer to inadequate facts is more facts 
Critics of the social sciences forget that social scientists are responsible 
cholars Phe ethical code of science is a. strict disciplinarian We social 


scientists spend a large part of our time—and the professional journals devote 

large portion of their space—to debating the merits of one type of facts or 
nethod for obtaining the facts against the merits of other methods. We con 
stantly weigh the importance of particular facts against the analytical concepts 


or theories by which we organize those facts into generalizations that will accu 





ately portray the structure of society Theories and facts are siamese twins 
The best searchers for facts are usually also the best organizers of facts into 
mnd theories and vice versa Fact and theory are constantly at play, one 
upon the other. Every reputable social scientist strives constantly to balance 


nd integrate those two facets of scientific work 
An enticing theory can be developed while stretched out in an easy chail 
that is needed is pencil and paper. But of the thousands of theories, how 
ever conscientiously conceived, only a handful will prove valid when subjected to 


the crueible of facts Unfortuntely, to obtain facts requires money Knowl 
edge is the most expensive commodity in the world. Few professors have private 
vealth to underwrite their research Few colleges or universities have money 
lo Support more than a meager research progran The uniquely sustaining 


ervice of foundations in America has been to provide the money for this indis 


pensable purpose 


If one reads the prefaces of current books or the footnotes of technical articles, 


whethe they be reports of en pirica research or works devoted PPTL to 
theory, he must be impressed with the large proportion of contemporary scholar] 
ork that has received subsidy from some foundatiol Unless we are to turn 


tlnrost exclusively to the Government for such aid—and this would entail results 
more deplorable than any charge that can be brought against the foundations 
scholarship will wither without foundation assistance 


At one time [ was an editor for a publication by the Social Science Research 





Council In that publication an effort was made to integrate theory and re 
earch At no time during the work was any influence brought to bear by the 
sponsoring foundation, I read most of the publications by this council. 7 
me they balance very sagelvy the needs for fact gatherine and the need 
ntegrating theory Most of the major foundations, at least, so far as I can 


observe or hear, are similarly scrupulous and fars'ghted 

More than anything else, the foundations desire the good opinion of the world 
of scholars. Scholars are the first to censure loaded or biased wo They are 
the rst to condemn poor work ‘I hey are constal tly scrutin’ zing the operations 
of the foundations. There is no surer path to professional fame than to have 


one’s name associated with an acceptable theory and no easier path than to 
demonstrate that some grand project has been bumbled 

By its very nature, science is a_ self-correcting activity No other humar 
nZency except a free enterprise economy has a mechanism for correcting error 
built into its very structure 

Every study, whether or not subsidized by a foundation. has defects. But 
ve have to apply the test of prudential judgment to the work of foundations as 
ve do to that of any other group in Government or private life And by that 


est, in my judgment, it can be shown that only a small portion of foundation 
ipported research studies have been biased or poorly conducted 

To answer your specific questions categorically, on the understanding that these 
tegoric comments will not be used without the foregoing discussion, I would 

ke these statements: 

1. There has not been an unfair or undesirable preponderance of empirical 
esearch What the social sciences need is enormously more money for the 

ection of facts, and for the testing of theories by facts 

2. The only unfortunate result has been the all too slow accumulation of facts. 
le nore rapidly we can accumulate reliable facts, the more rapid will be the 
dification of sound theory and reliable principles of human behavior—for the 
e of our political representatives or other responsible individuals and organi 


been, in my judgment, a disproportionate emphasis in train- 
he empirical approach. To refer to my own year of train 
foundation, I was enabled to attend one of our best uni 
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versities specifically to obtain a bette erounding in ‘ I ‘ ) 
individuals have been similarly assisted Che experience 
a current committee supported by a foundatio eas we f ( t 
more a strong emphasis is laid upon adequate tl guide thie 
of facts with which to develop better theory Che es b elmselves 
but sound theory must rest on valid facts, wl re enormous expens 
If I may judge by news items in the New York 1 ‘ ring ree \ 
purposes being eXpressed through ou q ‘ ‘ mily i rl 
haps contradictory It seems to me to be impe ‘ hen es cl 
judged by those who are trained in scientific t It is t ) | 
the conclusions of the committer uy be praises er years | cll 
having encouraged the launching of new ind le ed he 
ment of human knowledge 
It has been a pleasure and } ilege to have the pportunit f < 
my judgments on this important questio I ould b a 
remarks in a further con nicatiol 1! ‘ i ) r pleasure 
Since Ly yours, 
( \ \ 
° JUN i 4 
Prof. C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 
Department of So ology, t ve? [ oF Ie erindgte A 
DEAR PROFESSOR ANDERSON: Many thanks our letter of May * 
I have read with great interest I wish | \ ‘ y answer it in consid ‘ 
detail, but the pressure of work prevents 
L would | ke to suggest, however, that the a nts in the news] ( 
give vou any fair nderstanding of the « ective ot yur hq 
limitations which the committee has t upo tself It stand 
behind the theory of free inquiry, whereas the newspapers e rath 
viven the impression that « s is itter ens ! 
Chere is, of course, one factor of possible ensorshil ver 
itself proscribes certain eas of vitv (] ! \ ers 
propaganda \ft ‘ iese are tax-free f . hich W 
and, thus, public trusts, The public is entrusted vyery 
a tree rie ‘ sed ! | ii eres () 
element of ! ! ‘ a I 
ri to do ast St 
Fa tron emg ov ( l l 
rrequel l 
Clatiol h { y 
of censors] ‘ ¢ ‘ 
proaches t 
ppos \ 
self—and t ‘ 
aud indi ils 
inquire whet 
petition 11 tte 
, Nor is tl \ 
directed y ‘ . 
preciation tl i 
i! uses ‘ ] } 
e even more CIALLY des { 
Sul Cl ~ ] ) 
crease tl ! ' 
Mav I tha \ 
S ere 
. I 
7 > 
H tI 1. W f 
Db M \ I i 1 I 
qua \ ha the ) : 
First, as te qua l \ t p 
years This i ides e | 
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of California at Berkeley, and Yale University. In the course of this period, 
I have written, wholly or in part, and edited, wholly or in part, more than 30 
volumes and contributed about 75 articles to scientific journals. Research activi 
ties include the direction of two nationwide surveys and the development of sev- 
eral volumes of research papers. Since 1938, I have devoted myself largely to the 
development of research studies in the field of child behavior. 

As to disqualifying myself, I am indicating the reasonable suspicion that I 
may be prejudiced, in that I have never been able to obtain a single grant from 
any research foundation or organization. On the other hand, I have a number 
of times asked for, and I have always been granted promptly, research moneys 
from the faculty committee of my university. I have also obtained, without a 
single refusal, money for research purposes from people of means who are 
familiar with my work. 

As a lifelong student of social problems and policies, I am impressed with the 
great difficulties and grave responsibilities of administering large amounts of 
money for research or any other social purpose. Naturally, this makes me hesi 
tant to criticize those persons who are charged with these responsibilities. I am 
willing, however, to express a viewpoint, in the hope that it may in some slight 
way contribute to the formation of sound judgments. 

lor some years, I have regarded with increasing apprehension the develop 
ment of what I have called the comptometer school of research in social science 
By this I mean the gathering of detailed social data and their manipulation by 
all the available statistical techniques. Not that I am objecting to such 
methods—my reluctance rather lies in an unwillingness to accept these as the 
core of research in human behavior. 

My own interest lies more in the development of qualitative insights. This 
accords with my judgment of the nature of the life process, that it cannot be 
reduced to statistical formulas but that it is a richly diversified complex of re 
lationships. The chief purpose of research for university people, most of whom 
are limited to working with small groups, should be weighted heavily in the direc 
tion of research in qualitative insights rather than manipulation of mass data 

I am particularly concerned with the impression which the recent emphasis 
upon the comptometer approach has created among younger sociologists as to 
what constitutes social research. The moneys and the influences of the large 
foundations naturally do a great deal to set the norms of professional acceptance 
in a given field, and it is in this respect, difficult to measure statistically but 
possibly of very great importance, that a distinct disservice may be done to 
sociological research by an undue emphasis upon any particular emphasis or 
methodology. 

Cordially yours, 
JAMES H. S. Bossarp, 


Professor of Sociology. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF SocrOLoGy AND SocraL INSTITUTIONS, 
Berkeley 4, Calif., May 21, 1954. 
M RENE A. WorMSeER, General Counsel. 

Dear Mr. WorMSER: I am relying to your gracious inquiry of May 13 soliciting 
an expression of my judgment on the character of social science research fostered 
by foundations and associated organizations. 

I have been critical and am critical of much of this research. However, ques 
tions of what is appropriate in social science research are not in the competency 
of congressional committees, but should be determined, properly, by the scientific 
professions in whose fields such issues fall. Good avenues of communications 
exist between the social science societies and the foundations interested in 
social science research. Such channels are the proper medium for the considera 
tion of criticisms and the correction of whatever foundation policies are judged 
to be faulty by members of the professions. Since IT am wholly unsympathetic to 
placing the determination of these matters in the hands of legislative groups, I 
am refraining from answering your points. 

I trust that this letter will be entered on the records of your committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
Hersert Brumer, Chairman. 


% 
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Mr. RENE A. WorMSER, General Couns 





DEAR Mr. WorMser: I did not sooner reply to your letter of June 24 be se J 
wanted to think over the questions you put to me. | ill tal hem uj 
order of their appearance in your lette1 

1. I have always supposed that there is indeed a “close interlock ‘ 
tration of power” between the foundations on the one hand and the s ed 
learned societies, such as the Social Science Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies, on the other hand. I have long understood 
few, if any, of the learned societies have an endowment of notable size or receive 
current income from memberships. It is my understanding that these learned 
societies have depended mainly upon the foundations for the principal part of 
their financial support. If they did not get money out of the foundations, I 
don’t know how they would ever be able to do anything of ge ne significance 


Where a learned society is dependent on foundations for money, I think it is 
inevitable that the men who direct the learned society will try to maintain 
close and friendly personal relations with the men in the foundations who decide 
whether they will hand over any money and how much. I have never heard 
from any source that the foundation people try to dictate or influence the ap 
pointment of men to positions of any character in any of the learned societies 
When an important position in a learned society is to be filled, it is probable 
that the people who must make the choice will try to find out whether people in 
the foundations have respect for and confidence in the man they propose to 
appoint. I have been told that both the Carnegie Corp. and the Rockefeller 
Foundation have pretty consistently, if not in all cases, refused to make any 
expression on this point. But you can read men’s minds; you don’t always have 
to be told who the foundation officials have confidence in and who they don’t 
have confidence in. I think it is a safe guess that the selection of men for high 
positions in learned societies is influenced by such a reading of the minds of 
people who are high up in the foundations. I have more than once been told 
by people who manage colleges and universities that “we want to find” a man 
for president, or dean, or department head, “who can get money out of founda- 
tions.” I suppose that people who choose men fer positions in learned societies 
are just as conscious of the need for winning or maintaining good will in the 
foundations. 

2a. This question asks whether the relationship between foundations and 
learned societies has resulted in promotion of empirical research, and if so, 
whether that promotion has been excessive. Certainly the foundations have 
underwritten empirical research. I don’t know to what extent their support of 
empirical research is due to a close relation between the men who manage the 
foundations and the men who manage the learned societies. One can form a 
judgment as to whether the promotion of empirical research is excessive only 
by considering other purposes for which the money is needed and might have 
been used. Empirical research is inquiry into factual evidence. This costs 
money. For several years I have been trying to make a comparative study of 
American State legislatures to see what we can learn in the experience of one 
State which will help people in other States decide whether they want to do 
something and what they can do to improve the legislative process at home. 
This means, among other things, that you have to travel about the country to 
talk to a lot of people who have had experience in State legislatures and who 
have thoughtfully observed the lawmaking process I can tell you that it 
costs a lot of money to do this kind of job. The alternative to underwriting 
empirical study, if a foundation wants to support scholarly research, is to 
underwrite men who sit in the library and read books and think. These people 
don’t need much money. So I would say that a fair balancing of empirical study 
in comparison with historical and speculative study requires that much more 
than half the money be put into empirical study. I can add to this my personal 
belief that what we need more than anything else in the social sciences right 
now is a whole lot more effort to get at the facts. Personally I don’t think that 
either the learned societies or the foundations have been giving excessive su] 
port to empirical research. 

2b. Your question inquires whether there is a general political slanting of 
research toward the left and whether such a slantin if it exist is due to a 
tie-up among the foundations and the learned societies. I suppose I am a mid 
dle-of-the-roader in politics; I voted for Dewey in 1948, for Dirksen in 1950, and 
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for Stevenson in 1952 [ think that the college professors who teach in socia 
cience departments in this country are overwhelmingly left of my positior 
Furthermore, | think that many of them show a near disgraceful tendency 
erstate the liberal cause and deride the position of people who hold more c 
I e or right-wing views I think many of these people show entirely to 
ttle respect for what I consider to be the obligations of a man who claims that 
he is an objective student and a scientist But I must say that I have no evi 


lence whatever to support a view that either the foundations or the learned 
wieties have supported or wish to support this lack of objectivity and favoring 








f the left-wing position. If a foundation or learned society wants to be neutral 
in the atter of politics, the safest thing for it to do, in underwriting the social 
sciences, is to give its money for empirical research As I said above, empirical 
t v is se h for factual evidence In picking the thing he is going to study 
the empirical researcher can choose a problem in terms of his own political be 
iefs But when he is looking for and examining factual data, he is of necessity 
estrained from shooting the works in favor of his political views 
ys The question asks whether there is a tendency toward monopoly and con 
formity, and, if so, whether this is due to a tieup between foundations and 
earned societies I don’t see any tendency which I think leads to monopoly 
but I do think there is a piling up of foundati money for support of research 
n universities on the east coast I think this is due to two things: First, the 


eastern universities are close to the headquarters of the older foundations and 











the headquarters of the learned societies They nd it ea to talk their prob 
ms ove with these people They are in a better position to make a case fo 
What they want to do than are the rest of us who live in the South, Middle West 
and far West The second factor in favor of the East is that generally those pe 
ple have smaller teaching loads. have more time to plan research and get it 
started nd eastern universities on the whole have more men who have actually 
rotten forward with research. Now the foundations and learned societies could 
follow a policy of trying to find and underwrite the really good men who have 
id od chance to do research I pe sonally think they ought to do more of 
m the other hand, they can with good reason argue that they oue!l 
ioney in men who have already shown what thev can and will do I 
suppos v avoid criticism by doing the latter. If they put 
i ng ahead w » research the foundations 
I v that they re not ft) ng to remake tl eountry 
different directions 1 the way it is already goin If the 
I I ile Ing mel vho have not yet done much l 
1 t oO dete n h lirecti hich rest f 
g e the | ( } ( ef 
{ I t 
I : nl e ft ’ 
OSE ‘ el a N I ( 
} ! ry og ) he ‘ ¢ ess 
‘ ‘ Ih \ the founda ! ! \ ) 
‘ ( mote ) vy 1 | } p alon ore nen v f; ) j } 
] fes S present their pers } | if \ e] | ; » be I } ) 
} nquiry Now nav be that the f nd: ns ought eve n 
l ( he Z e hi ins ne\ ihe r| se 0 he = beil ( find 
Ss re in objectiy scho ind ta cle I {Te 
! what the rht t oon S poil 
ed dres St to the specific ques vou Now I w ( 
! eN DM ct I Tie earned s ( t Res { | 
kor en Iwas membe fi ( \ ( ied l S 
l op ame t we ‘ { ral \ wi 10 
f1ve When we hac ns e had 
‘ \ f the le f \ dt il ‘ 
( I ! i of So i (dl I ‘ 
, \\ , ‘ wt ¢ a ‘ ve } ‘ 
: ¢ } 
( ines The ove ced h en 
~ ( pietLo 
¢ ro} ( t lo worth doit We gave i¢ r both empir 
S 1] \ Sy itive { 1} t Khe ivy mel t tT thie 
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eral or to raise the question whether this project tend t supp 
servative or a liberal point of view. I can say with absolute confid 
any member of the committee had eve iised eithe question he would ive 


been smacked down promptly by other members of the committee 
Now I suppose you need to know what kind of a man I am so tl 


judge whether I may be speaking honestly or trying to pu the wool over 

eyes. I have already told you how I voted in the last three elections. I may add 
that I have insisted in conversation with my friends on this faculty that there 
are two sides to the McCarthy questiol I have furthermore spoken in favor of 


McCarthy in these conversations in order to counter what I consider to be 
extremism and unwillingness to look at evidence on the part of the anti-MeCarthy 
ites I talk to. The consequence of this is that I hear I am a pro-McCarthy mar 
who wants to destroy freedom of speech for the Nation and render the university 
incapable of functioning as a place for freemen to make objective inquiry 
Finally, the total amount of money I have personally received from all founda 
tions and learned societies for my own research is $750 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. HYNEMAN 


Professor of Political Science. Northwestern Unive 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLO 
New Haven, Conn., May 17, 1954 

Mr. RENE A. WormseEr, General Counsel 

DEAR Mr. WorMSER: Your letter of May 13 was missent and reached me with 
considerable delay. I shall be very gl 
mentioned in your lette! However, in view of the fact that you might use my 
comments in your record I should like to have a few days for drafting the reply 

I appreciate your interest in whatever I may be able to contribute. 

Sincerely yours, 


ad to send you my comments on the points 


HEL ‘tt Scnoeck, Ph. D 
Visiting Research Fellow in Sociolo 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
RESEARCH CENTER IN CREATIVE ALTRUISM, 
Cambridge 388, Mass., May 18, 1954 
Mr. RENE A. Wormser, General Counsel 

DEAR Mr. WorMSER: My brief answers to your three questions are as follows 

In regard to the first question, I can state that so far as social sciences a 
concerned, most of the foundations certainly favor to an excessive degree empiri 
cal research and greatly discriminate against theoretical, historical, and other 
forms of nonempirical research. This one-sidedness by itself would not be ob 
jectionable if (a) empirical research were not still more narrowed and reduced 
to either statistical research or research along the line of the so-called mathe 
matical and mechanical models, or other imitative varieties of so-called natural 
science sociology ; (0) if the topics investigated were of some theoretical or prac- 
tical importance; and (c) if most of the favored researchers were competent 
social scientists. Unfortunately, in cases of overwhelming bulk of granted 
financial help, these three conditions were absent. 

As to your second question, the results of the above kind of research (which 
has been prevalent for, roughly, during the last 30 years in American social 
sciences), with very rare exception, have been of 2 kinds: (1) the bulk of this 
sort of research has been perfectly fruitless and almost sterile from a theoretical 
or practical standpoint; (2) some of the investigations, made especially along 
Freudian and similar theories (or popularizing these sort of views), have been 
rather destructive morally and mentally for this Nation 

Third, my answer to the second question partly answers your third question, 
namely, that such an exceptional emphasis on training researchers along the 
above-mentioned lines, with almost complete exclusion of the theoretical ap 
proach, is certainly undesirable for our society, either from a purely scient 
or from a practical standpoint 

These, in brief, are my answers to your questions. In giving these answers I 
want you to keep in mind that I am not giving them offhand and on the spur of 
the moment. For some 32 years I have been in the midst of American social 


science, particularly sociology, and correspondingly have heen closely following 
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all the main currents in American social thought. In addition, at the present 
time I am completing a special volume, the title of which is somewhat self- 
explanatory, namely, Fads and Delusions in Modern Sociology, Psychology, Psy- 
chiatry, and Cultural Anthropology. In this volume which I hope to complete by 
the end of June or July of this year, I am critically examining exactly all the 
main currents of impirical research in the social sciences particularly favored 
by the foundations—sometimes by colleges and regularly by the United States 
Navy, Army, and Air Corps—spending a considerable amount of funds for this 
sort of research. 

The final conclusions which I have reached in this volume are identical with 
the answers which I have given to your questions. I hope that the volume gives 
the necessary minimum of evidence to corroborate that my conclusions are 
correct. The futility of excessively favoring this sort of research particularly is 
well demonstrated by its sterility, in spite of the many millions of dollars, enor- 
mous amount of time and energy expended by research staffs. Almost all of the 
enormous mass of research along this line in the United States of America for 
the last 25 or 30 years has not produced either any new significant social theory 
or any new method, or any new technique, or any scientifically valid test, or even 
any limited casual uniformity. This sterility is perhaps the most convincing 
evidence of unwise policies of the foundations, colleges, and Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps research directors. 

My book is going to be published by the Henry Regnery Co. I do not know 
exactly when it will be published, but probably in 1955; or, if it is somewhat 
urgently hurried, it may be published at the end of this year. I hope, anyhow, 
to deliver my manuscript to the publisher sometime the end of June or July. 
I hope, also, that when it is published this volume may be of some help to your 
committee. 

With my best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
PITIRIM A. SOROKIN. 


New YorK 25, N. Y., May 24, 1954. 
Mr. Ren& A. Wormser, General Counsel. 

DEAR Mr. WorMseR: Referring to your letter of May 13, 1954, I should like to 
submit the following remarks: 

I have in my books and articles critically analyzed the epistemological and 
political prepossessions that are responsible for the scientific sterility of the 
present-day academic treatment of the problems of human action, in this country 
as well as abroad. I think that the fanatical dogmatism prevailing in many 
faculties and the virtual boycott of all dissenters are among the most alarming 
symptoms of the actual crisis of western civilization. 

It is a fact that the intolerant practices of many university departments of the 
social sciences are lavishly financed by some rich foundations. These foundations 
are uncritically committed to the epistemological ideas and the political bias 
prevalent in the university faculties. But it was not foundations that inaugu- 
rated this tendency and converted the professors to their own tenets. It was, 
on the contrary, the universities that converted the foundations to their opinions. 
The trustees and the staffs of the foundations were convinced that the best 
method they could choose was to put their trust in the professors. They were 
deluded by the prestige that the name universities enjoyed. They adopted the 
professor worship current in some European countries, 

In the reports of the foundations and in the public utterances of their leading 
functionaries one does not discover any propositions about methods and tech- 
niques of social studies that would not be stereotyped repetitions of the slogans 
coined by the self-styled “unorthodox” professors long before American founda- 
tions began to spend money for these studies, 

My answer to each of the three questions you formulate in the second para- 
graph of your letter is emphatically yes. For a justification of my point of view 
I refer to my publications 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


LUDWIG VON MISES. 
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CHINESE HistTory PrRoJE« 
(Sponsored by University of Washington, Seattle, 
in cooperation with Columbia University) 
Low MeMorrIAL LIBRARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
Vew York 27, N. Y., June 30,1 
Mr. RENE A. WormseEr, General Counsel 
Dear Mr. WorMSER: Thank you for your letter of June 25. Iam deeply av 

of the importance of the problems which it raises 


Some weeks ago, I had a stimulating conversation about these problems 
a member of your staff, Dr. Karl E. Ettinger. In the course of this conversatio 
I conveyed to him whatever ideas I have on the subject But it became evident 
that his study of the matter has gone far beyond my limited insights I, there- 


fore, am afraid that I have no further contribution to make to your investigation 
Yours sincerely, 
KARL A, W 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF SocrAL RELATIONS 
Cambridge 38, Mass., May 25, 19 
Mr, René A. WorMSER, General Counsel 
DEAR Mr. WorRMSER: The matter of false and specious empirical resear 
stigated and supported by our tax-exempt foundations is so grave that it is 
highly proper the Congress of the United States take up the matter. Howeve 
an analysis of it requires such detailed time that I would not even answer you 
letter if it were from a body less important than the United States Congres 


QUESTION I 


The tax-exempt foundations in the United States have unfairly and undesirably 
emphasized empirical research to such an extent that the whole meaning of social 
science research has come to be ridden with sham and dubious practices 


QUESTION II 


This has had undesirable and unfortunate results as follows: 

A. It has made research grants large and expensive and few in number 

B. A special class of fund getters has grown up who spend all their time get- 
ting funds, and have little time or capacity to do original work. 

C. A special class of administrators of these funds has grown up and research 
is dominated by the administrators rather than the persons who pursue ideas 

D. As a result the large institutions, or a few institutions with prestige, get 
the most of the money in large grants. Smaller institutions, or professors there, 
get scant encouragement in seeking out new ideas. These large grants are to 
big and unity percent wasted and equally brilliant Ph. D.’s, who gradu- 





ated in the same classes, get no support at all. In the meantime a careful 
analysis of the origins of scientific men who make a mark (Ph. D.’s who finished 
by 1940 and were outstanding by 1945) shows that they come from these smaller 
institutions. Of course some argue that all the best men are at the big institu 
tions with prestige but that is not true. Finding jobs for young Ph. D.’s puts 
more good over at the small institutions because there are only a very few 
places each year opened at the others 

E. Since social science is concentrated in a few urban institutio and bossed 
both at the foundations and at the institutions by “public opinion” men, prosaic 
and important aspects of our life (where real social science needs exist) never 
get studied. Illustrations among many possible, it is apparent that no institu 
tion in the United States pays great attention to the problems of our Appalachian- 
Ozarkian people, although institutions located in that region do get grants for 
extraneous things, involving cultures far away (like South America). No insti 
tution in our arid West studies the total relations of modern man to arid or 





semiarid conditions \ biologist will turn naturally to dirty pond water, be 
cause the “cultures” he is interested in are found there, but our human ponds 
do not have public opinion prestige, and are not generally studied (These 


statements are not a reflection upon any of the provincial groups in America.) 

F. The emphasis upon false empiricism is not only a matter of the biases of 
the “bosses” or administrators, the biases of the concentrated favored institu- 
tions, and the neglect of the provincial and needed problems for study, but it 


also has led to a malfeasance or injury in method and has harmed the growth 
of social science. 
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l. Social science is about 95-percent macroscopical or broad-scale obser 
tions [It is not inevitably less scientific for that reason, as geology and astron 
omy are not less scientific than zoology or chemistry. The extreme methods of 
overluscious empiricism on a few prestige problems is as ridiculous as trying 
to build a house with the use of a micrometer for each measurement. 

2. As a result we overstudy certain aspects of a few problems and never touch 
the others \s a professor, well renowned for his own social science researches 

Vhich have not been supported by the big tax exempt foundations), remarked, 

We research ceaselessly upon getting married, but never study what to do about 


the problems involved in the act over the next 40 or 50 vears. 
3. We have many persons who can work out correlation coefficients but no 


one so far has told us what they mean in “causal” analysis. Our social science 





s increasingly dominated by meticulous clinical procedures and becoming more 
and mor literate as to logic and common observation 
i As a result we are Creating a social science merely which is the doctrine 
of a “cult read only by a few other social scientists, abstruse to the point of 
legibility, valueless for social direction, constantly repeating itself upon imma 
terial problems, and ending in an aimless existential philosophy As a prominent 
European philosopher indicated clearly within the past decade, “modern social 


science is becoming an aspect of the existential philosophy of decadence 
his is a paraphrased quotation from Nordberto Bobbio, Existentialism the Phi 
osophy of Decadence, New York, 1947 (English translation). ) 


QUESTION III 
The above analysis leads me to your question 3%, which is concerning the 
desirability of the exclusive training of researchers in the empirical approach 
The situation outlined in answers to questions 1 and 2 shows that the ove 
emphasis upon empirical training and support lead to a division in the social 
scientists between those who follow abstruse theoretical “systems” and those 
who follow equally abstruse pointless research. Our abstruse theoretical sys 


tems have become increasingly only taxonomic (classifying a society into minute 


etails according to one scheme or the other) and useless repetition There is 
ittle or no integration hetween theory and research, because they dea Ww h 
different things As a result the empiricist has no theoretical foundation fe 


valid conclusions 

lo illustrate this, without citing hames, one inan gathered numerous empirical 
facts upon the existence and widespread use of small-scale torts within ou 
society and came to the conclusion that torts (he did not use this word because 
he had only empirical training) should all be classified as crimes Another 
group gathered a million facts of the same nature in regard to sex ramification 
and came o the conclusion that there should be no social control of sex Both 
studies were, in the opinion of many thoughtful persons, extremely socially 
disadvantageous and misinforming and both received tax-exempt support in 





»sums 

As a result of this I feel that the whole emphasis in training, as dominated 
by our tax-exempt foundations, should be overhauled. Our research of an 
empirical nature is so unrelated to theory that it becomes interpreted in extran 
ous surface philosophies, socially harmful, and of no material meaning I 
can prove this but it would involve me into polemics, and that I consider inad 
visable in a public document. ) 

One of the aspects, and results of this, is the general feeling that social science 
should have no “aim” nor “utility,” but should be a “study for study’s sake.” 
“We might discover something which will be good 50 yvears from now,” is a 
shibboleth of this school. Now cast back to 1900, and tell me what could have 
een discovered by such an activity then, which could have been valuable in 
the changed social conditions of today? The idea is ridiculous. Yet this feel 
ing is most prevalent in the groups who have the easiest access to tax-exempt 
foundation funds. On the other hand, it is fitting with our culture that the 
activities of men should aim to do some “good” or create some understanding 
directly or indirectly, I imagine these foundations are created by funds from 
persons who are in the very high brackets of taxation, and the public, in a 
large sense, supports almost entirely these exaggerated empirical falsities. Now 
just why should the public contribute to an activity which has no social aim? 

1 hope these remarks and this evaluation is of use to you. The situation is 
more serious than most persons think. However, there are all that I care to 
mention in a public document 
Sincerely, 


] 





CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. 





Letters oF J. Frep Ripry, Proressor or AMERICAN History, UN1v1 
SITY OF CHICAGO, TO THE LATE CONGRESSMAN E. E. Cox 


(Referred to at pp. 60-62 of pt. 1 of these hearings) 


During the course of the hearings, reference was made to lette1 
vritten by Prof. J. Fred Rippy, professor of American history, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. The correspondence referr 
to follows: 








Hon. I E. Cox 
United S H RP ) 
a] » ¢ 

Drar CONGRESSMA ( I ike the 
I was born and educated in your he l ‘ 
Congress will investigate the foun cle ‘ ! ‘ 
and whether the National Govern d I 
regarding the manner in hich the fund 1 dis ted se 
these funds were usually distributed by some of the 
committees of various n or universities id ‘ disti 
faculty committees amor sucl embe f ( i 
were deemed Inpetent and reliable More ec this 
changed, so that the funds are now likely » be 
mittee at the headquarters of each foundation Ss, il 
dangerous conceitration of power it he ands l 
either engage in favoritis r fa to secu ideq 9 
the recipients. of subsidies. Distribution of funds 
university faculty committees ould ard \inst these 
wider measure of equality of opportunity b l upon relative el 

At present and for years to come, schola our universitie ‘ 
able to do much research on their own because h yp nd heavy 
The recipients of these tax-free subsidies from the indations wi fore 
have great advantages that w be denied the est of he iversity nffs 
The favored few will get the promotions and ris I inence 
will tend to sink into obs« ave little infl ‘ e | ’ 
and culture. Unless the dis e tl se f d 
is decentralized, the little controlling con ttees nd those o Whom the 
award grants and other favors will practica l hate every field of higl 
education in the United States Even granti them great wisdo1 ind 
patriotism, one might still complain against this i ry to the great principle 
of equality of opportunity But I have never been npressed by the superio 
wisdom of the foundation heads and executive nittees The heads 
to become arrogant; the members of the committees are, as rule, far fi 
ablest scholars in this country 

I make these suggestions: First, eXamine the methods nm elplo 
distributing these funds and the qualifications a ittitudes of the heads and 
executive committees of the foundations second, consider the wisdor ind 
prudence of decentralization in the control of these tax-free funds If 
should conclude that it would be wise to force decentralization, consider the 
possibility of either taxing these foundations, or a number of them, out of 
existence or compelling them to distribute their funds annually among the best 
universities and permitting faculty committees in these universities to dis 
tribute these funds among the most capable members of the faculties of the 
recipient universities. In numbers there will be more isdom and justice I 


believe our way of life is based upon the principles of local autonomy and 
equality of opportunity. I strongly approve those principles and I believe 
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do likewise. I should not be surprised if your proposed committee of investiga 
tion should discover that concentration of power, favoritism, and inefficient use 
of funds are the worst evils that may be attributed to the foundations. If they 
lave supported any Communists, such support has probably been unintentional 
A little group drawn from restricted areas cannot know the attitude and 
allegiance of recipients hundreds of miles away who are given grants on the 
basis of letters of recommendation and perhaps a brief interview. Locally 
chosen faculty members will know more about applicants from each university 
than can possibly be learned through casual letters and investigations of little 
eroups far re noved from these campuses. Those who govern this Nation and 
the people who pay heavier taxes because of the exemptions granted these 
affuent foundations have a right to lay down the general principles for the 
distribution of their funds and favors. 
* * { x “ + 
Very sincerely, 
J. Frep Rippy, ‘ 


Professor of American History 


PHE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 6 
DEPARTMENT OF HIsTorRyY, 
Chicago, Ill., November 8, 1952. 
Hon. E. E. Cox, 
United State House of Repre sentatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Cox: Since I wrote you on August 4, 1951, Dr, Abraham 
Flexner, a man who has had much experience with the foundations, has pub- 
lished a book, entitled “Funds and Foundations,” in which he expresses views 
similar to those contained in my letter. I call your attention to the following 


pages of Flexner’s volume: 84, 92, 94, 124, and 125. Here Dr. Flexner denies 
that the foundation staffs had the capacity to pass wisely on the numerous 
projects and individuals for which and to which grants were made and contends 
that the grants should have been made to universities as contributions to their 
endowments for research and other purposes. The problem is clearly one of 
the concentration of power in hands that could not possibly be competent 
to perform the enormous task which the small staffs had the presumption to 
undertake. This, says Flexner, was both “pretentious” and “absurd.” In my 
opinion, it Was worse than that. The staffs were guilty of favoritism. The 
small committees who passed on the grants for projects and to individuals 
were dominated by small coteries connected with certain eastern universities. 
\ Committee on Latin-American Studies, set up in the 1940's, for instance, was 
filled with Harvard graduates. <A single professor of history on the Harvard 
faculty had the decisive word regarding every request for aid presented by 
historians. 

By granting these subsidies to favorite individuals and favored ideas, the 
foundations contribute to inequalities in opportunity and interfere with free 
trade in ideas. They increase the power of favored groups to dominate our 
colleges and universities. Men whose power exceeds their wisdom, or men 
who are not guided by the principle of equality of opportunity, could become 
a menace. If possible, under the terms of our Federal Constitution, these 
foundations should either be taxed out of existence or compelled to make their 
srants to colleges and universities, to be distributed by faculty committees of 
these institutions. Even-handed justice may not prevail even then, because such , 
justice is rarely achieved in human relations. But a greater approximation 
of even-handed justice will be made because these local committees will have 
more intimate knowledge of recipients. This, as you know, is the fundamental 
justification for decentralization of power, for the local autonomy which was 
so prominent in the thinking of our Founding Fathers, : 

Very sincerely, 


J. Frep Rippy. 
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STATEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALS 


STATEMENT BY BERNARD L. GLADIEUXx, OF THE Forp Foun ION, Jt 


Ly 8, 1954 


The purpose of this statement is to place on record the facts concerning alk 
gations made about me by Congressman Carroll Reece, of Tennessee, on J 27 
1953, in the course of a prepared statement to the House of Representatives sup 
porting H. R. 217 which authorized the current investigation of tax-exempt 


foundations. Congressman Reece’s statement concernin 














x me been incor 
porated in the record before this investig: committee in stantially its 
original form. These allegations, imprecise as they were, ge! illel cer 
tain obscure charges originally made in 1950 by Senator Gee ne, « 
Nevada, concerning some of my official actions on loyalty ers 
while serving in the Department of Commerce 

I am convinced that both Congressman Reece nd Senator ve heer 
unwittingly misled by false and malicious innuendoes growing out of the pet 
formance of my official duties As an officer of the Federal Government I held 
responsible posts of administrative conti f er 10 years It was necessary 
during this time that I make many decisions concerning personnel, budget, o1 
organization matters which adversely affected the persor nterests of parti 
ular employees and officials. I am satisfied that these ho ntrue a rations 
had their origins in such administrative situations 

My statement which follows fully and accurately answers every allegation or 
inference of Congressman Reece and Senator Malone Fortunately, most of the 
Cases and subjects discussed herein concern official actions taken by me or by 
miy superiors in the Department of Commerce and are verifiable vy ref 
Government records and published congressional hearings 

I. EMPLOYMENT BACKGROUNI 

The Congressional Record of Julv 27 contains some factu: inaccuracies n 
cerning my employment experience I will therefore summariz iy background 
briefly, 

Following graduation from Oberlin College in 1930 1 was f t y her 
and later princi of the American Schoe n Japan, an institution estab e 
by United States missionary groups in Tok Then, after graduate training 
in public administration at Syracuse University, I served during 1935-356 as 


executive secretary of the City Manager League of Toledo, Ohio, my hometown 
Thereafter, I entered the employ of Public Administration Service of Chicago, 


as a governmental consultant with major assignments successively in the State 
vovernments of New York, Michigan, and Virginia, and in a number of Federal 
agencies. These all dealt with reorganization and efficiency projects 

My Federal Government career in a civil-service capacity began at the United 
States Bureau of the Budget in 1940, where I is first management consultant, 


then Chief of the War Organization Section My work there included planning 
and setting up the new wartil agencies, eXamining and revising war agency 
budgets and working on special White House assignments Early in 19438, I 
became adniinistrative assistant to the Chairman of the War Production Board 
Donald M. Nelson. For a short period in 1944 and early 1945 I was associated 
with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration under Herbert 


H. Lehman. 





In 1945 I became executive assistant to the Secretary of Commerce under 
circumstances described hereinafter As a caret flicer, I remained in that 
post until 1950, serving under 3 successive Secretaries of Commerce—Henry A 
Wallace, W. Averell Harriman, and Charles Sawyer Here I served as staff 


director of operations with responsibilities for general management of the De 
partment, including budget control, personnel administration, and reorganization 
work 

I resigned from the Government in November 1950, when Paul G. Huffman, 
newly designated president of the Ford Foundation, offered me an attractive 
position as one of his assistants. It involved substantially more salary than I 
had been receiving in the civil service and gave promise of opportunities for 
advancement far beyond what was possible for a career officer in Government 
My decision to leave public service was taken strictly on my own initiative 
and was based solely on my belief that this opportunity was one that I could 
not afford to pass up in the best interests of my family, as well as myself 

A fuller statement by way of a detailed biography, including a list of my 
organization affiliations, is attached as a part of this statement. 
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Il. LOYALTY CLEARANCE 


The statement was madet by Congressman Reece that no investigation of 
my loyalty had “ever been requested or made” while in the Federal service. 
rhe contrary is the fact 

1. Because of the sensitive nature of my duties in both the Bureau of the 
Budget and the War Production Board it was necessary that I undergo special 
investigation for clearance purposes during the war period I am not fully 
informed as to the character of these inquiries, but I believe they were extensive 
At any rate, I was given the requisite clearance and in both agencies had ful 
access to top-secret information and reports 
When W. Averell Harriman became Secretary of Commerce in 1946, one of 


nis early actions was Oo couse i compreh nsive investigation to be conducted 

e FBI covering e senior officials of the Department immediately asso 

ated with him These investigations were not initiated as the result of any 

ations, but were undertaken simply as a precautionary security measure 

re full protection at the upper echelons of the Department. The results 

of the FBI inquiry in cause were stated in a memorandum from Secretar) 
Hari an dated August 12, 1947, as follows 

This memorandum is to place on record the fact that the Department’s 


loyalty review board, after conducting an investigation at my direction, found 
ng derogatory in the record of Bernard L. Gladieux which reflects adversely 
upon him or raises any doubt as to his loyalty. On the contrary, the invest 
gation revealed a constant record of public service of a high order, vouched for 
outstanding Government officials 

I approve the findings of the board, said approval to be placed it Mi 
Gladieux’s official record,” 

». By direction of the Secretary of Commerce in 1948 I served as the official 
representative and liaison of the Department of Commerce with the Central 
Intelligence Agency. In this capacity I was authorized to handle top-security 
information. It was necessary that I be given special clearance for this highly 
confidential work in which I continued until I left the Government in 1950 
I assume that such clearance resulted from the usual reinvestigation concerning 
oyalty and security required of all those engaged in such work. My service 
in this capacity is attested in a letter dated November 21, 1950, from Gen. 
Bedell Smith, then Director of CLA, to the Secretary of Commerce on the occasion 
of n leaving the Department An excerpt from his letter follows 

I should like to take this opportunity to express my keen appreciation of 
he consistent and highly valuable aid which Mr. Gladieux has rendered the 
Central Intelligence Agency His unfailing cooperation has been a great help 
n solving some of the problems which we have faced during the past 2 years 

t. In 1952 and subsequently I served in a consultant and liaison capacity with 
} Intelligence Ageney involving certain highly sensitive matters 
Under its security standards I am certain that this Agency would not have 
initiated this new relationship without further investigation and clearances 





which gave me access to classified information, 
Ill. ROLE IN LOYALTY APPEALS 


Senator Malone has implied that I nullified adverse loyalty or security de 
isions without authority and contrary to the interests of the Government. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. Here are the facts concerning my 
relationship to the administration of the loyalty program during my years in 
(commerce : 

In June 1948 I was formally directed by Secretary Sawyer, in addition to my 
other duties, to serve as his special representative in hearing all appeals from 
adverse decisions of the Department's loyalty board. This appeals procedure 
was required by the provisions of Executive Order 9835. In fulfillment of this 
duty, IT heard on appeal a substantial number of loyalty cases. The procedure 
was to consider carefully the decisions of the loyalty board against the employee, 
to screen and evaluate the FBI reports, to hold hearings at which the defendant 
and his legal counsel appeared, and then to write a formal report and recom 
mendation to the Secretary. 

Though 2 of the 3 members of our loyalty board were administrative subordi- 
nates of mine, we scrupulously observed our respective functions and proper 
relations in matters concerning loyalty appeals. Contrary to an inference by 
Senator Malone in the Lee case that I might have influenced the loyalty board’s 
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original clearance of him I followed a fixed policy of not discussing the substance 
of this or any other case with loyalty board members during the time they were 
under adjudication 

Several months after assuming this appellate responsibility the burden of 
cases became so heavy, when coupled with my other duties, that I obtained the 
Secretary's approval for the designation of the Director of the Field Service of 
the Department to serve as my associate in reviewing these cases and to act as 
joint presiding officer with me at the formal hearings. At my request the Solici- 
tor of the Department and the Deputy Director of Personnel, who was in charge 
of personnel security, also sat with me in the hearings on these cases. While 





the responsibility was basically mine, I counseled with these associates closely, 


and we invariably agreed on the recommendation to be submitted to the Secretary. 

In making these recommendations on loyalty cases to the Secretary I exer- 
cised my best judgment, keeping in mind the paramount interest of Government 
security. It should be understood that during this period, under the terms of 
Executive Order 9835, an employee could be separated on disloyalty charges only 
if there existed “reasonable grounds” for a finding of present disloyalty Chis 
required a more positive finding and represented a policy more favorable to the 
employee than the “reasonable doubt” standard which later became effective in 


1951. Obviously, some cases which were favorably decided in 1949 or 1950 under 
the “reasonable grounds” standard might have been given an adverse decision in 
1951 when the “reasonable doubt” standard was instituted. 

The standards of evidence required by due process of law were in no way 
called for in these proceedings. Nevertheless a finding of “present disloyalty” 
under the “reasonable grounds” language of Executive Order 9835 necessarily 
required some basis in tangible and credible information clearly adverse to the 
defendant. This became a matter of judgment on the part of the reviewer, since 
there could be no precise criteria for determining the weight of the evidence 
normally available in connection with these cases. While governed by the 
provisions of Executive Order 9835, I nevertheless felt it incumbent upon me to 
determine questionable or borderline cases in favor of the Government—even 
during that period when a more positive preponderance of evidence was required 
for a disloyalty finding. ‘This policy did not at the same time prevent me from 
dealing with these cases in a manner fair and equitable to the employees con- 
cerned. All my findings and recommendations as to these appealed loyalty 
cases are a matter of record, and even with the advantage of hindsight I stand 
by my decisions. 

Regardless of final decision in the Department, a 
period under discussion were subject to further appeal to or audit by the Presi- 
dent’s Loyalty Review Board—the final authority. During my service in the 
Department of Commerce, no decision made by the Secretary pursuant to my 
recommendation, either for or against the loyalty of any individual, was over- 
ruled or reversed on subsequent appeal to or audit by the Loyalty Review Board. 

The policy and attitude of the Department in connection with these loyalty 
cases were perhaps best stated by Secretary Sawyer in a hearing before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on April 21, 1950 

“In every case we have made a prompt investigation of any information which 
came to us that would even justify an investigation, whether it would indicate 
disloyalty or not. * * * 

“* * * os far as any dereliction in pursuing disloyal persons or any willingness 
to defend them or protect them, there is not one word of truth in any such 
claim, * = *" 

In addition to scrupulous administration of the loyalty program, the Depart- 
ment, under my supervision, inaugurated its own special personnel security 
program in 1948. This program exceeded the requirements and standards of 








ll loyalty cases during the 


the loyalty program and resulted in the elimination of many dubious employees 


who were otherwise cleared under the official criteria established for loyalty. 


IV. THE REMINGTON CASI 


Senator Malone accused me of “violently defending” William Remington about 
whose loyalty case there was much public comment in the period 1948-50. Con- 
gressman Reece stated furthermore that I had engaged il ocial contacts” with 
Remington. Both of these statements and other innuendoes about my part in 
this case are completely false. The facts are these: 

I had nothing to do with the selection or recruitment of Remington as a staff 
member of the Department of Commerce in March 1948 As a matter of fact, 
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I met him for the first time only after his case became the subject of congressional 
investigation. Though we now know as a result of public disclosures that Rem- 
ington was the subject of FBI information received in late 1945 linking him to 
an espionage ring, I did not know nor was I personally informed of this fact 
until some time in June 1948. I am also confident that Secretary Harriman 
was not alerted or otherwise informed about these suspicions and allegations 
during his incumbency in Commerce. In fact a check by the Department with 
the central investigative index maintained by the Civil Service Commission for 
the entire Government revealed no derogatory evidence about Remington as late 
as May 1948. 

To my knowledge Secretary Sawyer and Under Secretary Foster were first 
alerted by a communication dated May 11, 1948, from Attorney General Clark to 
the effect that Remington was under FBI investigation on charges of espionage. 
Following receipt and review of this FBI report in June, Secretary Sawyer im- 
mediately placed Remington on inactive duty status. In July, after the facts 
became more fully known to us and pending adjudication of his loyalty case, 
I arranged for Remington’s formal suspension from the Department of Commerce. 

On August 5, 1948, as spokesman for the Department, I appeared before the 
Senate Investigating Committee, Senator Homer Ferguson serving as chairman, 
to describe the circumstances leading to this suspension and to assure the com- 
mittee that we were exercising proper vigilance in such cases as soon as we were 
given an FBI alert. I was interrogated on this occasion as to why the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was not advised by the FBI or the Department of Justice 
that Remington had been under investigation since 1945 and could only reply 
that I assumed the FBI had its own reasons for keeping Remington under surveil- 
lance without general disclosure of this fact. 

The matter of Remington’s loyalty was never under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Commerce, and I, therefore, had no part in the decisions con- 
cerning this matter. The adjudication of this case was the responsibility of the 
Civil Service Commission according to the loyalty regulations existing at the 
time. 

In the fall of 1948 the Regional Loyalty Board of the Civil Service Commission 
found Remington disloyal. On appeal the President’s Loyalty Review Board in 
February 1949 overruled this adverse decision and declared there was no reason- 
able grounds for believing Remington disloyal. The Board thereupon ordered 
the Commerce Department to reinstate him in his former position and to his 
former status. It was my responsibility to carry out this order on behalf of 
the Secretary. I took the precaution of placing security restrictions on Reming- 
ton and located him in a nonsensitive position in his former organization, the 
Office of International Trade, with duties completely unrelated to his former 
responsibilities. In July 1949 I took further steps to minimize his duties and 
reduce him in civil-service grade, since his usefulness was now greatly limited. 

The Remington case illustrates the earlier difficulties and uncertainties sur- 
rounding the handling of security cases following clearance on loyalty grounds. 
In 1949 there was no clear legal authority and no civil-service standards or pro- 
cedures for the dismissal of those considered to be of dubious security as this 
term is now being used. Actually, it was not until about August 1950 that the 
Congress enacted legislation, which had been initiated by the Department, author- 
izing the Secretary of Commerce to effect security dismissals in his discretion 
and without regard to civil-service regulations. Had we been vested with such 
authority earlier Remington’s case could have been disposed of with dispatch 
in 1949. 

A year or more after Remington’s reinstatement new derogatory information, 
which eventually formed the basis for his indictment, was developed on him by 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities. I requested a transcript of 
this information, in a letter from me to Chairman John S. Wood dated May 5, 
1950, and obtained it from the committee. After review of this new information 
and consideration of the entire case, Secretary Sawyer decided Remington must 
somehow be removed from the Government. After discussion with me, and 
with the Secretary’s concurrence, I called Remington and his attorney into my 
office on May 26, 1950, and, with the Director of Personnel Operations as a wit- 
ness, demanded his resignation. (The forced resignation technique was much 
simpler, if successful, than the slow and uncertain civil-service separation proce- 
dures in the absence of the summary dismissal authority referred to above.) 
Remington refused. Accordingly, I then signed and filed formal charges for his 
dismissal in a letter from me to him dated June 5, 1950. Thereupon, a few days 
later, Remington resigned from the Department. 


a, 
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The first time I ever met or even saw Remington or had any relationship with 
him was after his suspension in 1948, when he came to my office in connection 
with some aspect of this action. My subsequent relations were also strictly 
official, and I never met him outside my office. I certainly had no social contacts 
with him at any time or had any personal interest in his case; nor have I ever 
defended his character or conduct before congressional committees or otherwise 
This was an involved case to handle in view of Remington’s civil-service rights 
under the Veteran’s Preference Act and his loyalty clearance by the Loyalty 
Review Board. It properly fell to me to handle in view of my position 


V. THE LEE CASE 


Congressman Reece claimed that I had “social contacts” with Michael E. Lee 
about whose loyalty case there also was much public comment at the time 
Senator Malone stated that I nullified adverse decisions regarding Lee, accused 
me of “violently defending” him and made other insinuations concerning my role 
in this matter. The record shows that these allegations are false and have 
no foundation in fact. 

My first contact with the Lee case was to initiate the Department’s original 
request for a full-scale FBI investigation of this employee as follows: Sometime 
in October 1948 I recall the Department’s Chief Investigations Officer bringing 
to me an unidentified statement, which he had in turn received from a staf! 
member of the House Committee on Un-American Activities, citing Lee’s bac 
ground and raising questions as to his character and suitability. I believed this 
information, though sketchy, warranted inquiry and accordingly directed the 
investigations officer to turn it over to the FBI 

A few weeks later I received further information about Lee from a reliable 
private source. This information in particular, and when coupled with that 
received earlier, disturbed me in view of Lee’s sensitive position in our Office 
of International Trade since it raised in my mind serious question as to his 


loyalty or at least his security status. Accordingly, on this occasion some 
time in November 1948 on my own responsibility 1 directed our investigations 
officer to make a formal request to the FBI for a full-scale investigation. Shortly 


thereafter the assigned FBI agent came to see me, and I informed him of my 
information and its source. 

This all led to the submission Some months later of a comprehensive FBI report 
on Lee which was turned over to our loyalty board. At no time in all the sub 
sequent consideration of Lee’s case, however, did I myself have any part in 
adjudicating its loyalty aspects. 

After the usual process of charges and hearings the Department’s loyalty 
board in July 1949 made a favorable decision as to Lee’s loyalty—a decision 
confirmed by the Loyalty Review Board on audit. However, while clearing him 
on loyalty charges the Department’s board recommended that careful study 
be given Lee’s fitness for holding a sensitive position in which he would have 
access to classified materials. This recommendation came to me in accordance 
with normal procedure. Since Secretary Sawyer was by now fully familiar with 
the facts concerning Lee, and in view of the nature of this particular case, I 
referred the matter to him. He informed me that he had decided no security 
restrictions should be imposed on Lee, and I so advised our personnel office in 
a memorandum dated August 8, 1949. I believe the Secretary again reviewed 
the matter of Lee’s security status in February 1950 and found no reason to 
reverse his earlier decision. 

Subsequently further information from the FBI came to the attention of the 
Department Causing our loyalty board to file new loyalty charges against Lee 
in March 1950. This led to an adverse finding against Lee in September 1950. 
Secretary Sawyer personally assumed jurisdiction over the appeal submitted 
by Lee since again he alone could make a decision in a case of such public interest. 
In November 1950 the Secretary overruled the loyalty board and cleared Lee 
of disloyalty charges. The Secretary reached his own decision, and I did not 
advise on it this all taking place in the period when I was preparing to leave 
Government. 

My connection with the Lee case principally dealt with the pressing of charges 
concerning his administrative capacity. He was a constant source of personnel 
problems because of his failure to exert proper direction of his staff in the Far 
Eastern Division, Office of International Trade. Several administrative actions 
were brought against Lee, the course of these paralleling the separate loyalty 
proceedings during 1950. After a series of charges and countercharges involving 
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Lee and his associates in the Office of International Trade and in consideration 
of all the facts in the totality of this case Secretary Sawyer came to the decision 
that steps must be taken to remove Lee from the Department. Accordingly, after 
discussion with me and with his approval, I called Lee into my office on May 26, 
1950, and, with the Director of Personnel of the Department as a witness, de- 
manded his resignation from the Department. (Here again we were handicapped 
in dealing with such cases by the absence of summary dismissal authority.) Lee 
refused to resign, he said, until he had been given loyalty clearance by the 
Secretary. On June 1, I again demanded Lee’s resignation. When he again re- 
fused, I signed and issued formal charges on administrative grounds for his dis- 
missal from the Federal service in a letter to him under date of June 1, 1950. I 
filed additional charges on July 17. The required civil service hearing on these 
several charges was never held, because of Lee’s certified illness. These charges, 
however, later facilitated his forced resignation. 

When Secretary Sawyer advised Lee of his final clearance on loyalty charges in 
November 1950, I believe that the Secretary then threatened to use his recently 
enacted summary dismissal powers unless Lee resigned. Having been finally 
cleared on loyalty grounds, he resigned at last from the Government. 

I had nothing to do with Lee’s entrance into Government employment and had 
no dealings of any kind with him until it was necessary that he see me in my 
office on various occasions in connection with his case. My relationships were 
strictly official and in line of duty. I had no personal interest in him and cer- 
tainly at no time engaged in social contacts with him. 

Senator Malone has repeatedly stated that I appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and defended Lee in 1950. This is 
simply contrary to fact. I never appeared before this committee in connection 
with the Lee case, as the record of this particular hearing will show, and at no 
time before this or any other committee did I undertake to defend Lee’s character 
or conduct. 

As to Congressman Reece’s reference to the fact that I never appeared before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to answer Senator Malone’s 
charges about me in connection with the Lee matter, I should like to point out 
I was never requested to appear before this committee as were some other officials 
of the Department of Commerce. Lee was the one being investigated by the 
committee under Senate Resolution 230—not I. Furthermore, Under Secretary 
Whitney’s authoritative statement, when testifying before this committee on 
March 30, 1950, made the circumstances of Lee’s security clearance, which were 
at issue, quite clear. 

This was another highly complicated case in civil-service terms and much 
confusion surrounded its course. Many differences of opinion were expressed at 
different stages as between those familiar with the case. I believed then as I 
(do now that the decision of Secretary Sawyer to separate him was justified and 
proper. 

VI. RELATIONSHIPS WITH HARRY S. MAGDOFF 


Congressman Reece on July 27, 1953, stated that he had been advised by a 
reliable and responsible source that I had engaged in social contacts not only 
only with Remington and Lee, but also with Harry S. Magdoff, who was a sub- 
ordinate staff member in the Office of Program Planning for about a year during 
the time I was in the Department of Commerce. 

[ have never at any time engaged in personal social relations with Magdoff 
by any stretch of that term as it is universally understood. I have searched my 
memory and believe the only association with Magdoff which could conceivably 
be twisted into alleged social contact concerns my presence on 1 or 2 occasions 
as an invited guest, because of my official position, at a staff luncheon held by 
the Office of Program Planning at which Magdoff was also present along with 
the other employees of this unit. I also remember noting his presence at a local 
group meeting of the League for Women Voters back during this period. But 
there was no basis of mutuality for social relationships, and I simply didn’t 
associate with him outside the office—in fact, I didn’t know him very well even 
there. ; 

I had nothing to do with Magdoff’s employment in the Government and did 
not meet him until this time (1945 or 1946). He was not under my direction 
and my official contacts with him in Commerce were not extensive, though I 
saw him in line of duty now and then, I have not seen him since Commerce 
days. 
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Subsequent to Magdoff's resignation from the Department in Decemb 1946, 
information from the FBI about him came to my attention. In accordance with 
our established procedure, his name was flagged in our Personnel Office for 
purposes of blocking reemployment in the future This was the first that 
I was aware of the fact that he was considered a “suspect” person. I did not 
know that he had been the subject of FBI inquiry and comment as early as 
1945 until recent public disclosures. I am certain that neither Secretary Ha 
riman nor Under Secretary Foster were likewise made aware of the existence 
of this adverse information about Magdoff until after his resignation from 
the Department. 

VII. RELATIONSHIP WITH PHILIP M. HAUSER 


Congressman Reece claimed that I also engaged in social contacts with Dr 
Hauser and drew an unfavorable inference from this relationshiy I con 
sidered Dr. Hauser, who was for 2 or 3 years Chief of the Office of Program 
Planning in the Office of the Secretary, a respected associate. I came to know 
him well in the office and had a high regard for his capabilities. I was familiat 
with the facts involved in his FBI report. More importantly, | was aware that 
he had been given full loyalty and security clearance following review by the 
Department's loyalty board. He enjoyed the confidence of successive Secretaric 
of Commerce and | likewise have had no reason at any time to question his 
loyalty or his security. (Incidentally, as 1 recall it, Dr. Hauser’s case prin 


cipally involved allegations concerning other members of his family as well as 
a matter of confused identities. ) 


VIII, RELATIONSHIP WITH HENRY A, WALLACI 


Senator Malone has claimed that I was a protege of Henry A. Wallace 
former Vice President. This statement, with its derogatory insinuation, has 
been repeated by Congressman Reece. 

I have been no man’s protege. 

I was originally recommended to Mr. Wallace in 1945, when he became Secre 
tary of Commerce, by Harold D. Smith, Director of the United States Bureau 
of the Budget. I had met Mr. Wallace a few times earlier in connection with 
my duties at the Budget Bureau, when I was assigned to assist in establishing 
the new Board of Economic Warfare of which he was Chairman. But I knew 
him only slightly before 1945; I had not been associated with him in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture at any time. 

As his executive assistant at Commerce for about a year and a half I \ con 
cerned exclusively with the internal operations of the Department and never 
played any part in any of Mr. Wallace’s political speechmaking or other polit 
ical activities. I did not approve of his 1948 campaign for the Presidency and 
have had practically no contact with him since 1!46. On 2 or 3 occasions in 
that time he has phoned me to inquire as to my recollection concerning factua 
matters relating to his incumbency as Secretary of Commerce, and I have had 
2 chance encounters with him since coming to reside in the New York area in 1951 


IX. CONGRESSIONAL HEARING 


Reference was made in the July 27, 1953 Congressional Record to my appear- 
ance before the House Appropriations Subcommittee on February 27, 1950 
This hearing was called to inquire into the policies and practices of the Depart 
ment of Commerce regarding loyalty and security As the officer in genera 
charge of administration, including security matters, it was my function to 
serve as official spokesman. 

I presented to the committee facts and statistics which outlined the “tough, 
but fair” policy we had adopted. In addition to advising them as to the sub 
stantial number of employees already released on loyalty grounds, I explained 
that on our own initiateive we had extended the program beyond the require 
ments of Executive Order 9835 to provide for the designation of security risks 
and for dismissals on security grounds wherever this was feasible. More 
specifically I was able to report that as of February 21, 1950, a total of 71 
Commerce employees had been dismissed or otherwise separated on loyalty or 
security grounds as a consequence of our departmental action following the 
receipt and consideration of adverse FBI information submitted pursuant to the 
new loyalty program. 

I explained the legal and civil-service difficulties we were encountering in deal 
ing with security cases which had been cleared on loyalty grounds and indicated 
that the Department needed, and was seeking, legislative authority which would 
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empower the Secretary to dismiss dubious employees in his discretion without 
reference to the usual civil-service procedures. There is reason to believe that 
my testimony on this occasion helped obtain this summary authority as a rider 
to our pending appropriation bill. 

In spite of the above record of the Department, some of the committee members 
protested at my refusal to reveal certain information concerning individual cases 
and claimed I was not cooperative with them. I was obliged to explain repeat- 
edly that I was under specific instructions from the White House, reinforced by 
instructions from the Secretary of Commerce, to reveal nothing but broad sta- 
tistics and general policies and to refrain from comment on, or information about, 
specific loyalty cases. (Incidentally, President Truman’s Executive order pro- 
hibiting the release of loyalty information to congressional committees has not 
been rescinded by President Eisenhower, and it continues in full force and effect. ) 
The committee was adamant in its attitude, however, and insisted that I discuss 
specifics. Since under the terms of my instructions I could not accede to this 
demand, some committee members were obviously not completely satisfied. 


x 


In conclusion, I wish to state that, like any other loyal American, I deeply 
resent these false and malicious insinuations. I am proud of my career in the 
public service. I have nothing to conceal. I will stand by the record of my 
official actions and decisions. 


STATE OF NEW YorK, 
County of New York, ss: 

Bernard L. Gladieux, being duly sworn on his oath, deposes and says that he 
is the person who subscribed his name to the foregoing statement and that the 
matters and facts set forth in said statement are true. 

(Signed ) SERNARD L. GLADIEUX. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of July 1954. 
(Signed) JANice B. LA VINE, 
Notary Public, State of New York. 
Term expires March 30, 1955. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT OF BERNARD L. GLADIEUX, OF THE Forp FOUNDATION, 
JULY 7, 1954 


BIRTH, FAMILY, RESIDENCE 


My name is Bernard Louis Gladieux. I was born April 12, 1907, in Toledo, 
Ohio. 

My father, Victor Modest Gladieux, resides in Toledo at 724 Utah Street where, 
together with my mother until her recent death, they lived for almost 50 years. 
He is of French-Irish descent, his paternal ancestors migrating to this country 
from Alsace, France, about 1832. Until his retirement a few years ago, my 
father was employed by the City Water Department of Toledo. My mother, 
Anna Cook Gladieux, was of English descent and a member of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

I married Persis Emma Skilliter, also of Toledo, in June 1930. We have 4 
sons: Bernard, Jr., age 17; Russell, 14; Larry, 10; and Jay 7. My family and 
I now live at 3 Walworth Avenue, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


EDUCATION 


I attended Navarre School, a Toledo public school, through the eighth grade 
and was graduated from Waite High School of Toledo in 1926. In high school 
I participated in athletics and during my senior year was president of the stu- 
dent council, president of the Hi-Y Club, and a class officer. I attended and later 
joined Trinity Episcopal Church at this time. 

In the summer of 1926, following graduation from high school, I was selected 
as 1 of 38 youth representatives from Ohio to attend the first world conference 
of YMCA’s in Helsingfors, Finland. 

I entered Oberlin College in the fall of 1926 and received an A. B. degree in 
1930. My major course of study was American history. At Oberlin I partici- 





a 
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pated in athletics and was president of the college YMCA, a member of the men’s 
senate (student governing body), and a founder of the Outing Club. In my senior 
year I was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

During the summer of 1929, while still at Oberlin, I received a fellowship 
covering travel in Europe and study at the Zimmern School of International 
Studies, at Geneva, Switzerland. 

In 1934, 1 took graduate training in public administration at the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse University. Later, following 
submission of a thesis, I was awarded a master of arts degree in public admin- 
istration. 

CAREER 


1930-—34—American School in Japan: Teacher and principal 

Upon graduation from Oberlin in 1930, IT accepted a position as teacher in the 
high-school department of the American School in Japan, located in Tokyo. This 
private school was established by United States missionary groups to educate 
the American and other English-speaking children of the foreign resident com- 
munities in Tokyo and Yokohama. My principal teaching assignments were 
American history and government, European history and physics; I also coached 
the school’s athletic teams. Mrs. Gladieux taught in the elementary department 
of the school. 

In 19383 I was appointed principal of the school by its board of trustees, a 
position that I agreed to hold for 1 year since I had already delayed my planned 
return to the United States. As principal I was responsible not only for academic 
administration, but for the business management of the institution as well. 


1934-35—Graduate work at Syracuse University 


Upon returning from Japan in the summer of 1934 I entered graduate school 
at Syracuse University intending to train for and eventually enter publie service. 
This course of training was interrupted early in 1935, when I was invited by a 
group of civil leaders in Toledo to become executive secretary of the City Manager 
League. 


1935-86—Oity Manager League of Toledo, Ohio: Executiwe secretary 

This civic organization was dedicated to revamping and modernizing the 
municipal government of Toledo. I was responsible for planning and directing 
its work. The league successfully sponsored a new city charter, electing a 
majority of the new city council, and instituted a number of improvements in 
municipal management and city finances. 

Upon completion of this program of municipal reform early in 1936, I returned 
briefly to Syracuse University in order to complete my course work in publie 
administration. 
1936—Regents’ education inquiry: Research associate 

In April 1936 I became research associate on the staff of the regents’ inquiry 
into the character and cost of public education in the State of New York. Here 
I conducted field surveys covering the administrative organization and business 
management practices of 15 New York State school districts, derived and analyzed 
data on unit costs of education, and assisted in designing the improved budgeting, 
accounting, and other administrative practices recommended in the published 
reports of this inquiry. 
1936—40—Public Administration Service: Management consultant 

I had been associated with Public Administration Service during the course 
of the regents’ inquiry and at the conclusion of this work was invited to join 
its permanent staff. Public Administration Service is a nonprofit corporation, 
with headquarters in Chicago. It provides technical consultant services on a 
contract basis to Federal, State, and local governments. 

From December 1936 to June 1937 I assisted in preparing and executing plans 
for the reorganization of the New York State Department of Social Welfare, 
including consolidation of the functions of the temporary emergency relief admin- 
istration. I was also responsible for designing a system of district offices and 
for preparing and presenting a budget to the Governor's office for the reorganized 
department. 

During this same period I developed and taught a course on “The Organization 
and Administration of Public Education” to the graduate class in public admin- 
istration at Syracuse University. 
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From July 1987 to March 1938 I was engaged on a project initiated by the 
Governor of Michigan, Frank Murphy, the purpose of which was to develop an 
improved system of financial administration for the State government. I was 
specifically concerned with formulating and installing revised budgetary pro- 
cedures to control State expenditures more effectively. 

I was next assigned to the Federal Social Security Board where I developed 
and installed revised plans of administrative organization and procedures for 
the Bureau of Old Age Assistance. This program included simplified adminis- 
tive methods, more economical procedures for adjudicating and paying insurance 
benefits, and plans for decentralizing operations to the field. 

As consultant to the Administrator of the United States Housing Authority, 
Nathan Straus, from October 1938 to February 1939, I was charged with the 
development and installation of a revised plan of organizaiton for this public 
housing agency. I recommended a number of basic changes in both line and 
staff functions and upon approval of these by the Administrator, prepared the 
necessary implementing orders. I also supervised the preparation of special 
reports on financial administration and personnel practices. 

I was next invited to serve as consultant to the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of Labor which was having considerable 
program and management trouble administering the Fair Labor Standards Act 
I was able to institute several organizational and procedural changes including 
the development of a revised plan of regional administration. Later, when in 
the Bureau of the Budget, I was requested to continue my work here, under 
sudget Bureau auspices now, however, since the situation was of concern to the 
White House. Major personnel and program changes became necessary. 

Harold D. Smith, newly appointed Director of the United States Bureau of the 
Budget arranged with Public Administration Service to use my services during 
the period from June 1939 to March 1940. Here I carried out a number of 
special assignments: (1) Served as adviser to the Administrator of the Federal 
Works Agency in the developmental stages of this new agency; (2) supervised a 
survey of the organization and administration of the Bituminous Coal Division at 
the request of the Secretary of the Interior; (8) advised the Secretary of Labor 
on the continuing problems of administering the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

While working in the Bureau as above, I also carried on various activities for 
my employer, Public Administration Service. Thus, I gave general supervision 
to a survey of the administration of Virginia State welfare services undertaken 
at the request of Governor Price. Recommendations were submitted for legis 
lative action and for the internal organization of the department of welfare. I 
also developed a plan of administrative organization and formulated an opera- 
tions budget for the newly established New York State Division of Housing. 
1940—-43—United States Bureau of the Budget: Chief, War Organization Section 

In March 1940, I resigned from Public Administration Service to accept a 
full-time position as chief investigator with the Budget Bureau. At about the 
same time I filed applicaiton for open competitive civil-service examinations to 
qualify for budget examiner and management analyst. I was given a sufficiently 
high rating on these examinations to permit my appointment shortly thereafter 
as Chief Budget Examiner with full civil-service status. 

When President Roosevelt established the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission in June 1940, I was designated as the representative of the Budget Bureau 
in observing its Operations, maintaining liaison between it and the Bureau and 
advising on management problems. 

As the defense effort merged into preparation for allout war, I was placed 
in charge of a special staff within the Budget Bureau into which were centered 
all new activities dealing with the war effort. My staff and I were responsible 
for planning the development and establishment of the new war agencies, sub- 
mitting proposals through the Budget Director to the President. Thus during 
1941 and 1942, I prepared or supervised the preparation of and cleared and 
negotiated the Executive orders which the President signed establishing, defining 
the functions of, and delegating powers to: the War Production Board, the 
Office of Price Administration, the Board of Economic Warfare, the Office of 
Strategic Services, the Office of Civilian Defense, the Lend-Lease Administration, 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development, the Office of War Informa- 
tion, the Office of Defense Transportation, and others. 

My group continued working with these emergency agencies after they were 
created by helping with their organization and staffing problems. All budget 
requests were reviewed, revised, and approved by my staff in the Budget Bureau. 
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As the war organization evolved our principal function came to be to exercise 
a continuous surveillance over the war agencies on behalf of the Exe 
of the President, in order that program gaps, jurisdictional conflicts, organiza- 
tional and leadership breakdowns might be detected, reported, and acted upon 
by the Budget Director or President before serious damage was done Pro- 
grams and operations were continuously being evaluated for their contributi 
to the war effort. Frequently changes in personnel, program policy, and bas 
organization were recommended to the Budget Director for submission to the 
President. 

During this time I was also frequently on special assignment to the White 
House working with Judge Samuel I. Rosenmat Judge Rosenman was then 


serving as special assistant to the President helping to resolve many of the diffi 


ms 





cult situations arising from the unusual pressures, tensions, and personalities 
of wartime Washington. I assisted him in working out proposals for the Presi- 
dent concerning the assignment of major war powers as between competing 
administrators and in developing organizational plans and mechanisms for co- 


ordination of war policies at the White House level 
9438—44 War Production Board: Administrative Assistant to Chairman 

/ M4 

In January 19483 I was invited by Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, to become his chief administrative assistant In this capacity 
I served as Mr. Nelson’s principal adviser and assistant in the administration 

] I 

of the War Production Board 

I was directly responsible for organization planning, budget and fiscal admin 


rement, business services, and operating procedures 





istration, personnel ma 
for the entire Board. Five divisions covering these activities were under my 
direction I was also Chairman of the Administrative Council 


Much of my time at WPB was devoted to adjustir its organization to meet 





new program needs arising from the war particularly with regard to plans tf 
the Normandy invasion. I was also engaged in directing an effort to streamline 
the agency and reduce its excessive staff. By a process of freezing recruitment 


consolidating functions, reducing budgets, and generally tightening up, we were 
able to report to the House Appropriations Committee in April 1944 that the 
1944 appropriation of approximately $89 million had been reduced to $69 million 
for fiscal 1945. In personnel terms I was able to report that the total WPB 


staff of 22,000 in January 19438 had been reduced to 17,500 by March 1944 
1944-45—United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 


In August 1944 I accepted an invitation to join the staff of the newly formed 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. My first task was 
to make some surveys toward improving certain Inanagement and fiscal aspects 
of the organization. Then Herbert Lehman, Director General of UNRRA re- 
quested and urged me to serve as Deputy Director of the Bureau of Areas, which 
was responsible for all relief operations abroad. I was informed that the 
program was being seriously impaired because of poor direction of this Bureau 
by its Chief, Michail A. Menshikov, a Soviet national. I accepted this post with 
reluctance, and only because I considered it a matter of duty; then was re- 
quested to initiate and expedite the work in liberated areas of Europe and the 
Far East. I was able to make some progress and improvements in the situation, 
reporting directly to Governor Lehman on critical decisions such as the forma- 
tion of country missions. 

At the end of 3 months, however, I asked Governor Lehman to be relieved of 
this assignment since I saw no hope of achieving the degree of improvement 
the situation called for as long as the obstructionist and dilatory tacties of the 
Director of the Bureau of Areas continued The international political situa- 
tion apparently did not permit the removal of this senior representative of the 
Soviet Union at that time. I was permitted to withdraw in accordance with 
the agreement made when I originally consented to take on the task. 

During most of the remainder of my time in UNRRA I served as Assistant 
and Acting Director of the Bureau of Finance and Administration 


1945 j0—United States Department of Commerce: Executive Assistant to the 
Secretary 

In March 1945 I received an offer from Henry A. Wallace, newly designated 

Secretary of Commerce, to serve as his Executive Assistant. I left UNRRA 

to accept this post for which 1 had been recommended by Harold D. Smith, 

my former chief in the Bureau of the Budget. I continued in this position 


under Secretaries W. Averell Harriman and Charles Sawyer until November 
1950. 
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The following excerpt from my official position description indicates the 
scope of my duties during my tenure in the Department of Commerce: 

“As the Secretary’s principal career assistant and staff director of operations 
for the entire Department, the incumbent of this position provides overall direc- 
tion, guidance, and coordination in the Secretary’s behalf and pursuant to his 
general policies for all programs of the Department, to obtain optimum effi- 
ciency, economy, and effectiveness in the administration of the affairs of the 
Department and its constituent bureaus.” 

My principal effort during my 6 years in this large and diverse Department 
was to work toward its revived importance following the neglect of the war years 
and to help make it of more dynamic and efficient service to the business and 
industrial community. Much of my work centered around the $1 billion annual 
budget: its development, approval, adjustment, and control. Budget requests 
and new programs were subject to my approval on behalf of the Secretary before 
submission to the Budget Bureau or to congressional Committees. 

Another activity which took considerable of my personal time was the work 
incident to the Hoover Commission. I was designated by the Secretary as the 
official liaison and representative of the Department in regard to this Commis- 
sion while it was formulating its recommendations. Subsequently, during the 
period of implementation and installation, it was my responsibility to work out 
the transfers of functions and agencies and to assure their smooth integration 
into the Department’s structure. 

In addition to these duties, I was responsible for personnel management in the 
Department covering some 55,000 employees. With te inauguration of the loyalty 
program in 1948, the Secretary of Commerce designated me as his representative 
in hearing appeals from casse determined adversely by our Loyalty Board under 
Executive Order 9835. This, together with the related security program, came 
to demand an increasing amount of my official time. I also served as the central 
liaison and representative of the Department in relation to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Not! During my years of service in the United States Government, I invari- 
ably and without exception received civil service efficiency ratings of “excellent” 
from my various superiors. 


1950 to date—Ford Foundation 


In November 1950 Paul G. Hoffman, newly designated president of the Ford 
Foundation, invited me to become associated with him as assistant to the presi 
dent I accepted, as this offered me challenging work at an attractive salary 
with good prospects for higher advancement than a career officer could expect in 
the Government. During Mr. Hoffman’s incumbency I served as chief of the 
New York office of the foundation in which were centered the operational activi- 
ties of the organization. 

GENERAL PROFESSIONAL 


Following the election of President Eisenhower in 1952 I was requested to serve 
as a consultant to the committee headed by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller dealing with 
reorganization of the Federal Government. I assisted the committee in develop- 
ing its plans and in outlining some of the principal management, organization 
and civil-service problems which would confront the new administration (tem- 
porary assignment). 

During the recent school year, in association with Prof. Arthur MacMahon, 
I conducted a graduate seminar on the subject American Politica] Institutions 
for the department of public law and government at Columbia University. 

At Oberlin on October 31, 1953, I was awarded an alumni citation “in recogni- 
tion of outstanding achievements and services which reflect honor upon Oberlin 
College.” 

My writings have all been in the field of public administration. The following 
articles of mine have been published : 

i. “Administrative Planning in the Federal Government,” Advanced Management 
1940 

“Top Management in the War Agencies,’ graduate school, Department of 
Agriculture, 1949 


8. “Civil Service versus Merit,’ Public Administration Review 1952 
4. “Civil Service at the Crossroads,” Good Government 1953. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND AFFILIATIONS 


In the political sphere I consider myself an independent. Since coming of 
voting age I have been registered at different times both as a Democrat and as a 
Republican and have contributed funds to both parties dependent on my coi 
victions at the time. 

My other affiliations have been largely limited to religious, professional, o1 
social organizations in which I have had a direct and tangible interest 

During our 4 years residence in Japan Mrs. Gladieux and I were members 
of Tokyo Community Church. During our residence in Maryland, my wife and 
I helped establish and attended a community church—Pilgrim Lutheran Churel 
though we are not Lutherans ourselves. Since resident in Scarsdale, N. Y., my 
wife and I have joined Hitchcock Memorial Presbyterian Church 

I have searched my memory and my records going back to the 1935 period 
when I reestablished myself in Toledo following residence in Japan and to the 
very best of my knowledge and recollection, the following constitutes a compre- 
hensive list of my organizational memberships and affiliations during this period. 
National Municipal League, 1936—40, approximately. 

International City Manager’s Association, 1936—40, approximately 

Governmental Research Association, 1936-39, approximately. 

Ys Men’s Club, YMCA, of Toledo, Ohio, 1935-36 

American Society of Public Administration (charter member), 1938 to date 

Group Health Association of Washington, D. C., member board of directors, 
194447, approximately. 

Kenwood Golf and Country Club, Chevy Chase, Md., 1946—50. 

YMCA of Washington, D. C., 1945-47 

Advisory Council on Public Administration of the Graduate School of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1945-46, approximate 

Potomae Appalachian Trail Club, 1946-48. 

Appalachian Mountain Club, 1946-48. 

Oberlin Alumni Club of Washington, D. C., president, 1946-48. 

Alumni Board of Oberlin College, treasurer, 1945-48. 

Board of managers of the YMCA schools of New York City, 1951 to date. 

Planning committee of Board of Education of Scarsdale, New York, 1952 

Town Club of Scarsdale, New York, 1953 to date. 

Men's Club of Hitchcock Memorial Church, 1951 to date. 

Greenacres Association (neighborhood association in Searsdale) 1951 to d 

Advisory council of the department of politics, Princeton University, 1953, to date 

Advisory group, Japan International Christian University, 1953 to date 

Various parent-teacher’s associations. 

Though it represented a completely futile exercise, I have carefully reviewed 
the Attorney General's list of subversive organizations, as well as the broader 
Guide to Subversive Organizations of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, I can say without reservation that I am not now and never have been 
a member of any such listed organization, nor have I otherwise been associated 
or affiliated in any way therewith. I can make the same statement on behalf of 
my wife. 

Furthermore, I should like to state for the record and under oath that I am 
not now nor ever have been a member of the Communist Party or any of its affil- 
iates or sympathetic in any way with its objectives or doctrines 

Bernard L. Gladieux being duly sworn on his oath deposes and says that he 
the person who subscribed his name to the foregoing biographical statement and 
that the matters and facts set forth in said biographical statement are true 

(Signed) BERNARD L. GLADIEU? 
STATE or NEw YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of July 1954. 

(Signed) JANice B. LAVINE, 


Notary Public. State of New Yorl 
Term expires March 30, 1955. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH H. WILLITS IN REPLY TO INQUIRY OF GENERAL COUNSEL 
OF HE Specrat COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE TAX-EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS DATED 
Aveust 4, 1954 


My name is Joseph H. Willits My residence address is North Greenwich 
toad, Armonk, N. ¥ I was director of the division of social sciences of the 
Hockefeller Foundation from 1939 until my retirement on June 30, 1954, in accord 
ance with the bylaws of the foundation 

his statement is made in response to a letter which I have received from Mr. 
Rene A. Wormser, general counsel of the committee, duted August 4, 1954, con 
taining the following paragraphs: 

“It is my understanding that following the statements made by Mr. Kohlberg 
regarding the Institute of Pacific Relations you agreed, on behalf of the Rocke 
feller Foundation, to have his charges investigated. However, at a later date 
you informed Mr. Kohlberg that no such investigation was to be made, explain- 
ing this seeming reversal by a statement to the effect that the Institute of Pacific 
Relations was undertaking an investigation of its own. 

Che chairman has asked me to take this matter up with you and I would 
appreciate your advising me as soon as you conveniently can whether the above 
fatement is an accurate résumé of what took place.” 

Che above statement is not an accurate résumé of what took place 

rie statement that I “agreed, on behalf of the Rockefeller Foundation, to 
have his (Mr. Kohlberg’s) charges investigated” appears to be based upon testi 
mony given before the special Committee by Dr. Kenneth Colegrove on June 8, 
1954 This witness testified that he could not understand, “when Alfred Kohl 
berg was able to get the consent of one of the very high officers in the Rockefeller 
Foundation, why the foundation would not make an investigation of the IPR. 

We ought to have the whole story of why the Rockefeller Foundation 
failed to make the investigation in 1945” (transcript, p. 1235). The chairman 


later asked ‘To whom was Kohlberg’s request for an investigation made, 
Professor?” Dr. Colegrove answered: 

It was made to Fred Willetts, an official of the Rockefeller Foundation, one 
of the outstanding men, a man of great integrity and a man of competence and 


scholarship. I have great respect for Fred Willetts, and he must have had a 
good reason for not investigating. But that reason, it seems to me, ought to be 
old to the American people” (transcript, p. 1238). 

Che fact of the matter is that I never “agreed, on behalf of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, to have his (Mr. Kohiberg’s) charges investigated.” I suggested 
to both parties that they jointly select an impartial committee of inquiry to hear 
and determine the charges, and I acted as an intermediary in trying to bring 
about an agreement between them on terms of reference and procedure. The 
attempt broke down when the IPR rejected the proposal and decided to act on 
its own. There was no “seeming reversal” on my part. I proffered my help to 
bring the parties into agreement on the terms and conditions of an independent 
inquiry into the charges. I continued to use my best efforts in that direction 
until the IPR declined to go further with my proposal. I then notified Mr. 
Kohiberg that the IPR (not I and not the Rockefeller Foundation) had broken 
off the negotiations. That is the sum and substance of this particular incident. 
As will be noted later, however, the Rockefeller Foundation, in coming to a 
decision as to whether or not further support should be given to the IPR, made 
through its own staff, and for its own purposes, a careful inquiry into the IPR 
situation 

Che particular incident about which counsel for the committee inquires was 
the subject of testimony by both Dean Rusk, president of the Rockefeller Foun 
dation, and Mr. Kohlberg during the hearings before the Cox committee in 1952. 
M Rusk’s testimony (Cox committee hearings, p. 524) is quoted, with addi- 
tional comments, in the supplemental statement of the Rockefeller Foundation 
(verified under oath by Mr. Rusk) filed with this committee on August 3, 1954, 
as follows (pp. 10-11): 

“The actual facts in regard to this episode, which differ materially from Dr. 
Colegrove’s version, were set forth in the public testimony of the president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation before the Cox committee as follows: 

In 1944 Alfred Kohlberg sent the foundation copies of his charges of pro- 


Communist bias in the IPR. The director of the social-sciences division of the 
foundation suggested that the charges be referred to an independent body of 
competent persons for hearing and determination. This proposal was accepted 


by Mr. Kohlberg, but rejected by the IPR. Instead, a special committee of IPR 
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trustees reported to its board that the executive committee and responsil offi 
cers of the American council had “investigated Mr. Kohlberg’s charges and 
found them inaccurate and irresponsible rhe foundation officers would have 
preferred an independent appraisal of the organization’s activities, | might say, 
not because of any views which they then held on the merits of the problem but 
because in their view at the time that was the proper procedure by whicl 
could get rid of this kind of issue one way or the other 

“The ‘director of the social-sciences division of the foundation’ referred 


this quotation was Joseph H. Willits, who is evidently the person Dr. Coleg 











had in mind. As the foregoing testimony shows, there was no plan to have f 
foundation conduct a public investigation of the IPR, an undertaking f i 
the foundation was neither equipped nor qualified Mr. Willits never gave s 


‘consent’ to have such an investigation undertaken by the foundation, and th 
Was ho mysterious suppression of such a proposal On the contrary, Mr. Willits 





intervened with a suggestion for quite a different type of investigation which was 
never carried out because the proposal was not acceptable to the IPR 

In further amplification of Mr. Rusk’s statements I submit the following 

Toward the end of 1944 the foundation received a copy of Mr. Kohlberg’s 
charges against the Institute of Pacific Relations Chis was f wed by 
interview between Mr. Kohlberg and myself the spring of 1945, in the 
of Which he sought to enlist any interest or hely ‘ cht ppl g 
toward resolving the situation 

Although I gave Mr. Kohlberg no encouragement at the time of our interview, 
after further consideration, I felt that there would be no objection to entirely 
unofiicial personal suggestion on my part that the parties agree to refet 
charges to an impartial committee of inquiry, of their own selecti« for he gr 
and determinatior This would not involve any interference or inqui by the 
foundation, which would not even propose names for the committee of i iry 
much less determine its membership, and which ould ave it to the pa 
themselves to agree upon the terms of reference a1 he procedure to be f 
by the committee. I offered to act in the role of mediator only, and ¢ 
role, I was a mediator, not of the issues in dispute, but of questions 
possible procedure for settling those issues, a procedure in whi 
would not be a participant. 

Accord nely, I sounded out botl parties s to their attitude t Var h 
posal, Mr. Kohlberg indicated his willingness to proceed, on co tion th: 
committee’s inquiry should include both the Pacifie ar American ¢ ! Ss of 
the IPR, and that the committee should be free to make its inquiry a s h fe 
evidence as it wished 

The IPR was noncommittal, but I continued discussions with them on a bzsis 
which I regarded as encouraging. On July 26, 1945, in an effort to bi he 
matter to a head, I wrote a letter to Mr. Kohlberg, with copie he 
sentatives of the American and Pacific Councils of the IPR, enclosing 
ment of certain points of agreement between the parties, as I understood the 
and stating that when both sides were in complete agreement as to charg 
terms of reference and methods of procedure I would send eac! copy of 
final agreement, and a meeting to decide upon the membership of the committee 


of inquiry should follow. This letter and the enclosure to which it refers 
follows : 
[Letterhead of the Rockefeller Foundation 


Mr. ALFRED KOHLBERG, 
Shorehan Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 

GENTLEMEN: I enclose a statement of my understanding of the points of sul 
stantial agreement reached in my separate conversations with you concerning a 
committee of inquiry to examine into the charges of bias in the IPR 

If this statement does not correctly state your own views, please write o1 
telephone me the corrections you desire to have made and I shall continue my 
efforts as your secretary. If you approve, please write me your approva 

When both sides are in complete agreement as to charges, terms of reference 
and methods of procedure I shall send each of you a copy of the final statement 
An exchange of letters direct or via me accepting the statement would seem then 
to be in order. A meeting to decide upon the membership of the committee of 
inquiry would follow. 

In these mediation efforts I am not functioning as an official of the Rocke 
feller Foundation but solely as a citizen interested to see the dispute resolved 
I distinctly am not urging a committee of inquiry, but raised the question be 
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cause each side had expressed sympathy for such a procedure. I am ready and 
glad to step out and drop the whole matter at any time, if you can find some 
more satisfactory alternative procedure or mediator. 
Sincerely yours, 
JosepH H. WILLITS. 

Copy to Mr. Raymond Dennett; copy to Professor Corbett, whom Mr. Edward 
Carter has designated as representative of the Pacific Council. 

Enclosure : 


POINTS OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN ALFRED KOHLBERG AND THE INSTITUTE OF 
PACIFIC RELATIONS 


(The following statement represents an attempt to set down the points of 
agreement with respect to an impartial committee of inquiry to hear and examine 
the charges made by Alfred Kohlberg against the Pacific and American Councils 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. This statement covers my tentative under- 
standing of the points of agreement as to charges, terms of reference, and meth- 
ods of procedure as reached in separate conversations with Alfred Kohlberg on 
the one hand and with Raymond Dennett of the IPR on the other.—Joseph H. 
Willits. ) 

CHARGES 


Mr. Kohlberg charges an anti-Chungking, pro-Communist bias in the IPR’s 
attitude toward China as evidenced by— 

(1) Distorted and inaccurate articles on China and the Chinese Government 
appearing in publications of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Mr. Kohlberg 
charges that this attitude has changed from time to time to correspond with atti- 
tude reflected by articles appearing in Communist publications such as The New 
Masses, The Communist, and The Daily Worker. 

(2) Membership of staff writers on China of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
(both American and Pacific Councils) at some time in the last 8 years in Com- 
munist or Communist-front organizations or employment by them. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


The committee of inquiry is charged with responsibility for examining the 
charges of bias in the publications of IPR and rendering an opinion thereon. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


It is agreed by both parties that— 

(1) The membership of the committee of inquiry shall consist of three 
persons, mutually agreed to by both parties. 

(2) The inquiry shall embrace both the Pacific and American Councils. 

(3) The committee of inquiry shall be free to determine its own procedure 
and search for evidence as it sees fit; and to decide also what testimony is 
relevant. 

(4) The hearings shall not be public. 

(5) Each party to the dispute shall, within reasonable limits, be free to 
bring such assistants and advisers to the hearings as he may wish. The 
committee of inquiry shall determine what constitutes ‘treasonable limits.” 

(6) Each party to the dispute binds himself (and his organization) to 
keep the proceedings secret and specifically to give no report of the proceed- 
ings to the press. 

(7) A complete transcript of the proceeding shall be made and one copy 
each furnished to Mr. Kohiberg and to the IPR. Other copy or copies shall 
be the property of the committee of inquiry. 

(8) Each party shall limit its presentation of testimony to 2 days’ time. 

(9) Mr. Kohlberg agrees to drop his court suit against the IPR and not 
again to revive it in case the committee of inquiry comes into being and 
reports. 

(10) The expenses of the committee of inquiry shall be provided equally 
by the two parties to the issue. 

(11) A copy of the report of the committee of inquiry shall go to each 
member of the American Council. 

No decision was reached during August, probably because of the absence on 
vacation of a number of those interested in the matter. 
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Under date of September 6. 1945. I received the following letter from the 
secretary of the American Council, IPR: 


[Letterhead of American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, In¢ 
SEPTEM 6 
Mr. JosepH H. WILLITS 
Rockefeller Foundation, New York, N. y 
Dear Mr. WILLItSs: The executive committee of the 
IPR has considered your letter of July 26 in which y ran i 
understanding between the IPR and Mr. Alfred Kohlberg for the constitution of 





a committee of inquiry to examine into charges of bias in the IPR 

The committee has instructed me to inform you that it has decided not to 
accept the proposals which have been made, and is instead forwarding to Mr 
Kohlberg, through his lawyers, an alternate proposal, to wit: an offer to mail 
all the members of the American Council hatever material he ay ish to 
send regardless of whether or not it may not conta belous material 

The reasons for the rejection of this offer and the substitution of an alter 
proposal include a desire on the part of the executive committee of the A i 
Council to conclude this matter as quickly as possible by offering Mr. Kohlberg 
the opportunity to present his charges to the membership, collect his pr s, and 
have the matter settled by the decision of the members of our own organization, 
who, since they represent a cross section of the American p ic are presumably 


in a position to judge intelligently on the matters at issue. 
The committee was further impelled to this decision by noting that Mr 


Kohlberg had continued two additional general circularizations: on n open 
letter to Mr. Raymond Gram Swing, and another an open letter to the trustees 
of this organization, under date of August 351 Both of these communications 


occurred during the time when we were both presumably engaged in considering 
the proposals which you were kind enough to suggest. 

The committee has also asked me to express to you its deep appreciation 
your courtesies and kind efforts to bring this matter to a conclusion. We feel 
indebted to you for your personal interest and kindness in this matter and I 
sure that you will realize that our decision n 
proposed method, if Mr. Kohlberg accepts it, will be in the best interests of 
organization. 

With cordial best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 





nus irom a convict 


RAYMOND DENNETT, Secretar 


This letter left me no choice, as a mediator, but to drop the proposa hi 
for several months I had been trying to bring to fruition According I te 
phoned Mr. Kohlberg reporting the IPR’s decision to him. I received in reply 


the following letter : 
[Letterhead of Alfred Kohlberg, Inc 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1945. 
Mr. JosepH H. WILLItTs, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. WILLITs: I desire to take this occasion to thank you for the time 
and effort spent in attempting to arrange for an impartial hearing of the charges 
I have preferred against the management of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
In our future relations with the nations of the Pacific Basin, the institute should 
play an important part. 

As I understood you over the telephone yesterday, the institute will take up 
directly with me the question of a hearing on my charges ami have asked you 
to withdraw from a part in such arrangements. As I understand it, I will hear 
from the institute in due course. 

Your fairness, impartiality, and patience I hope will bring about a satisfactory 
investigation, which will result in strengthening the institute as an organ of 
international good will. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALFRED KOHLBERG. 
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This exchange of correspondence was closed with my answer, as follows: 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1945. 
Mr. ALFRED KOHLBERG, 
New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Koutsera: Thank you for your letter of September 11. I am 
glad if my efforts to bring about some adjustment of the differences between 
vourself and the Institute of Pacific Relations have helped toward a mutually 
satisfactory conclusion. As you appreciate, I was merely trying to be a mediating 
middleman 

Perhaps I should correct one small point in your letter. The institute has 
not asked me to withdraw. They have merely said that they were prepared to 
make a direct proposal to you and in the meantime the question of a committee 
to hold a hearing is withdrawn. I don’t know just what their proposal is. That 
they will make clear to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH H. WILLITs. 


My statement that I did not “agree, on behalf of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
to have his [Mr. Kohlberg’s] charges investigated” is borne out by Mr. Kohlberg’s 
testimony before the Cox committee. After referring to the filing of his charges 
and to his interview with me, Mr. Kohlberg testified : 

little bit later in the summer of 1945, Mr. Willetts (sic) proposed that the 
nstitute and I get together and agree on a committee of three impartial persons 
to hear my charges and evidence, and hear the institute’s side, and make a report 
to the institute and to the Rockefeller Foundation” (Cox committee hearings, 
p. 652). 

Mr. Kohlberg’s further testimony as to my report to him on the breakdown of 
my negotiations with the IPR (Cox committee hearings, p. 654) is also generally 
corroborative of what I have said above. 

\ special committee of IPR trustees later reported that the executive com 
mittee had investigated Mr. Kohlberg’s charges “and found them inaccurate and 
irresponsible,” 

The fact that no investigation of Mr. Kohlberg’s charges was made by a com- 
mittee of inquiry such as I proposed did not mean, however, that the matter was 
dropped by the Rockefeller Foundation. As was fully explained in Mr. Rusk’s 
testimony before the Cox committee (Cox committee hearings, pp. 524-526) the 
question of whether or not a further grant should be made to the IPR came before 
the foundation in 1946. As part of a very thorough inquiry into the whole IPR 
situation by the foundation staff, we sought the advice of, among many others, 
four former trustees of the American Council of the IPR who were understood 
to have resigned from its board because of dissatisfaction with conditions in the 
organization. After referring to the concern which these former trustees ex- 
pressed in regard to certain aspects of the IPR’s personnel and organization, 
Mr. Rusk correctly summed up their position in his testimony as follows: 

“But the overall feeling among this group of former trustees was that the 
Kohlberg charges had been exaggerated, and that the most important service the 
Rockefeller Foundation could render was not to destroy the American Council 
by abruptly ending its support but, rather, to renew its grants and thereby 
reinforce the efforts of the group Who were working to strengthen the organiza- 
tion in line with its original objectives.” 

The foundation’s 1946 grants to the IPR were made only after a careful 
investigation by us and after obtaining the advice of such men as these who 
were in a position to understand conditions within the IPR. It is interesting 
also to note that the committee’s witness, Dr. David N. Rowe, who had joined 
the IPR around 1959, became a member of its board of trustees in 1947, the year 
after these grants were made, and continued to serve as a member of its board 
until 1950. His testimony in support of the reputation which the IPR still 
enjoyed “up until the late forties” has been quoted in the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion’s Supplemental Statement, dated August 3, 1954, at page 11. 

JOsEPH H. WILLITS. 
STATE OF NEw York, 
County of New York, ss: 
Sworn to before me this 9th day of August 1954. 
| SEAL | HAroLp B. LEONARD, 
Notary Public, State of New York. 
Term expires March 30, 1955. 
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REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUBS WHICH ARE SPONSORED BY THI 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACI 


(By Felix Wittmer, Ph. D., formerly associate professor of the social studies, 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair) 


When I taught history and political science at the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Montclair, I was faculty adviser of the International Relations Club 
for a period of about 12 or 13 years, from about 1937 to 1950 This club was 
and is one of a network of many hundreds, if not close to a thousand college clubs, 
known as International Relations Clubs, all of which are sponsored by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace 

For most of the time when I served as faculty adviser, said club received a 
large amount of printed material from the Carnegie Endowment free of charge. 
At the beginning of each school year I had to notify the secretariat of the Car 
negie Endowment regarding the number of free copies of the bulletins of the 
Foreign Policy Association which we required for our study groups. We were 
regularly supplied with various types of publications of the Foreign P 
Association, including the pamphlets known as Headline Books In an article. 
Pamphlets Spread Soviet Propaganda, which appeared in the November 1952 
issue of National Republic, I have analyzed the subversive character of these 
pamphlets. 

Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean figured for many years as research director of the 
publications of the Foreign Policy Association. Mrs. Dean belonged among those 
who in 1937 signed their names in the Golden Book of American-Soviet Friend 
ship, a memorial which appeared in the Communist-front magazine Soviet Russia 
Today of November 1937. According to the testimony of Walter S. Steele before 
the House Un-American Activities Committee on July 21, 1947, Mrs. Dean’s 
writings figured in the Communist propaganda kit for teachers of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship 

Mrs. Dean cooperated with the world’s toughest Communist agents, such as 
Tsola N. Dragoicheva, of Bulgaria, and Madame Madeleine Braun, the French 
Communist deputy, in helping to set up the Congress of American Women, a 
Communist front so important in its worldwide ramifications that the House 
Un-American Activities Committee devoted a 114-page pamphlet to it. At one 
of the preliminary meetings of this Communist front Vera Micheles Dean, ac- 
cording to the New York Times of October 14, 1946 (p. 26), told 150 foreign and 
50 American delegates to “whittle away their conceptions of national sovereignty’ 
and to pull themselves out of the “ancient grooves of nationalism.” 

The Carnegie Endownment also supplied our International Relations Club 
with a large segment of the publications of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
whose subversive character has been documented at the hearings of the MeCarran 
committee. Fora great many years the Carnegie Endowment twice a year, i. e., 
each semester, provided our club with about half a dozen books, free of charge 
There was never any opportunity for the faculty adviser to suggest titles of con 
servative books which uphold the principle of competitive enterprise and individ 
ual responsibility, and which warn against close association with state-controlled 
uations. The Carnegie Endowment stipulated that these gift books be kept in a 
separate department in the college library In the course of years our club 
built up a substantial IRC library comprising several shelves 

Among the books received from the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace there were publications of the American Russian Institute, such as The 
Soviet Union Today. The American Russian Institute has been cited as Com 
munist by Attorney General Tom Clark. To the best of my knowledge the authors 
of these gift books included such stalwarts of the Communist causes as Ruth 
Kenedict, T. A. Bisson, Evans Clark, Corliss Lamont, Owen Lattimore, Nathaniel 
Peffer, and Alexander Worth 

At the hearings on the Institute of Pacific Relations, which were held by the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, from 
July 25, 1951, to June 20, 1952, T. A. Bisson, Corliss Lamont, and Owen Latti- 
more were identified under oath as Communists 

The late Ruth Benedict, along with Gene Weltfish, was coauthor of Races of 
Mankind, a public affairs pamphlet which was barred by the War Department 
following upon congressional protest. Dr. Weltfish resigned from Columbia 
University after she had refused to tell a congressional committee whether she 
was or ever had been a member of the Communist Party. Dr. Benedict has been 
a sponsor of American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom; 
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American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born; American Committee To 
Save Refugees: American Friends of the Chinese People; and the League of 
American Writers, all of which have been listed in the Guide to Subversive 
Organizations and Publications, which was released by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee on May 14, 1951. According to the Communist Party 
publication Daily Worker of January 6, 1944, page 3, Dr. Benedict was a lecturer 
at the Jefferson School of Social Science, which Attorney General Tom Clark 
has cited as an “adjunct of the Communist Party.” 

Evans Clark, quondam director of the Twentieth Century Fund, which has sup- 
ported radical, leftwing publications, along with such oldtimers of the Commu- 
nist fronts as Louis Adamic, Erskine Caldwell, Henry Pratt Fairchild, Langston 
Hughes, Rockwell Kent, George Marshall, Maxwell S. Stewart, and Max Yergan, 
sponsored the Council for Pan-American Democracy, which has been cited as 
subversive and Communist by Attorney General Clark. He was also involved 
in the sponsorship of American Investors Union, Inc.; Committee for a Boycott 
Against Japanese Aggression: and Consumers’ National Federation, all of which 
are listed in the official Guide to Subversive Organizations and Publications of 
the House Un-American Activities Committee (82d Cong., Ist sess.). Mr. Clark 
also was at one time secretary to Ludwig C. K. A. Martens, the first Communist 
ever to be deported from our shores. 

Prof. Nathaniel Peffer, of Columbia University, whose Basis for Peace in the 
Far East was included in the free shipments of the Carnegie Endowment, has 
been exposed by Ralph De Toledano, in the Gravediggers of America, part I 
(American Mercury, July 1951), as one of a cabal of 16 authors and book 
reviewers who through the media of the New York Times Book Review, the New 
York Herald Tribune Book Section, and the Saturday Review of Literature 
systematically praised pro-Communist books and discredited anti-Communist 
publications. In the New York Times Book Review Peffer called George Creel’s 
valuable Russia’s Race for Asia a foolish book. In this review he reprimanded 
Creel beause “he fears Russia and does not like or trust the Chinese Communists.” 

The Challenge of Red China, by Guenther Stein (whom a SCAP intelligence 
report named as a Soviet agent) was praised by Lattimore in the New York 
Herald Tribune Book Section and by Peffer in the New York Times Book Review 
In this eulogy of an all-out apologia of communism in the Far East, Columbia 
University’s Nathaniel Peffer said that the leaders of the Chinese Communists 
“are exceptionally straightforward, simple, of unquestionable integrity.” 

Alexander Werth is the well-known European apologist for various Commu- 
nist causes. His book, Leningrad, was sent as a gift to college clubs by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Many other books which the Carnegie Endowment sent to our college clubs as 
gifts, while not quite so outspokenly pro-Communist, were of the leftwing variety. 
Among these I would include Sir Bernard Pares, Russia and Russia and the 
Peace ; Sumner Welles, the World of the Four Freedoms; and Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Germany Is Our Problem. I do not recall that the book gift packages of 10 
to 12 publications per year ever included a single conservative or anti-Communist 
work. 

When, in an effort to counteract the pro-Communist influence of the Carnegie 
Endowment I ordered some anti-Communist books for our library (including 
works by David J. Dallin and Freda Utley), students asked me: “Are you sure 
that these are trustworthy publications? If they are reliable, why is it that the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has not included them in its gift 
packages?” (This, at least, was the meaning of the students’ questions. ) 

While faculty advisers of the International Relations Clubs corresponded with 
a woman secretary of the endowment, it was understood that Dr. Howard Wilson, 
well-known leftwing internationalist and one of the top officials of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, was in charge of the nationwide IRC 
project. Dr. Wilson was a frequent speaker at radical conferences and institutes. 
Thus he participated in a conference of the education committee of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, in New York City, along with such 
veteran Communist fronters as Frank E. Baker, Robert S. Lynd, and Arthur 
Upham Pope. Another of these education conferences of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, which was held at Boston, included such well- 
known sponsors of the Communist cause as Herbert Davis, Corliss Lamont, 
Prof. Dirk Struik (who has in the meantime been dismissed from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology because of his membership in the Communist Party) and 
the Carnegie Endowment’s Dr. Howard Wilson. 
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The annual regional conference of International Relations Clubs was the Ss 
widely heralded feature of this Carnegie Endowment project. The club of the 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair belonged to the regional group 


of the northeastern seaboard and Canada, which to the best of my recollection 
included from 125 to 150 college clubs. There must have been at least 7 or 3 
similar regional conferences, in other parts of the United States 

According to the detailed reports of the student-delegates of Montclair State 


Teachers College, a large majority of those students who attended such confer- 
ences favored the views which came close to that of the Kremlin Students 
from Catholic colleges, though in the minority, were known to challenge the 
pro-Soviet delegates. 


For many a year I made it a point to supply speaker-delegates if ou olle 
with reading material which would counterbalance the radik tendencies of 
publications with which the Carnegie Endowment had provided us As a suit 


of such tutoring the student-delegates from Montclair Teachers College regu 
clashed with the majority 
Either in 1947 or in 1948, the regional conference of the northeaster? 
of IRC’s was held on the campus ¢ f the New Je rsey State Teachers College at 
Montclair. Our college was not the choice by vote, but substituted for another 
college whose facilities had become unayailal The best our program com 
mittee could do with r 
who were far enough to the left not to cause bedlam among the about 300 dele 
gates who attended the 3-day conference. Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, the libera 
} 





gard to speakers was to select known anti-Communists 





anti-Communist president of Brooklyn College and Prof. George S. Counts, of 
Columbia Teachers College, the one-time pro-Communist who had become ti 
Communist, were chosen by the program committee of our college club 

It is worth mentioning that Mr. Alger Hiss, who then was president 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, was forced upon out » not 


merely as a speaker, but as the speaker of the final meeting. Having observed 
the activities of Mr. Hiss in the State Department for several years, including 
his role at the Bretton Woods Conference and the San Francisco Conference 
(at which the United Nations was founded), I vigorously protested to the 
secretary of the Carnegie Endowment against the appearance of Mr. Hiss 

I was reminded in no uncertain terms that our club, like all the other hun 
dreds of clubs, was under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna 
tional peace, which had for years liberally supplied it with reading material, 
and which contributed funds to cover the honoraria of conference speakers 
My repeated protestations were overruled by the secretary of the endowment. 

It turned out that a large group of enthusiastic ladies, most of whom were 
members of the local chapter of the United Nations Association, flocked to our 
campus to hear and see in person the principal American architect of the United 
Nations. This United Nations group has held State-accredited summer in 
tutes on the United Nations at the New Jersey State Teachers College at Mont 
clair, for the past few years. 

I might conclude in adding the personal note that soon after the IRC confer 
ence on our campus had taken place a group of radical leftwing students made 
successful efforts to infiltrate our International Relations Club by electing some 
officers who were hostile to my anti-Socialist-Communist views. As a result 
of systematic radical agitation in the club I resigned as its adviser. My su 
cessor was one Dr. Frank L, Clayton who had been granted a leave of absence 
to work at Columbia Teachers College as a member of the staff which develope 
the citizenship education project. The subversive and collectivist tendencies of 
said project were exposed by Frank Hughes in the Chicago Tribune of August 
12-16, 1951. The project, according to the New York Times of April 20, 1953, 
page 27, during the first 4 years of its existence received $1,367,000 from the 
Carnegie Corp. of New York. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
County of Essex, ss: 

I, Felix Wittmer, swear and affirm that I have read and am familiar with the 
contents of the foregoing report; and that to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, every statement of fact contained therein is true. 

Fevix WItTrTMt 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of August 1954 
HELEN S. Mountvoy, 


Notary Public, State of New Jersey 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE City OF NEW YORK, 
ScHoo. or Law, 
Vew York, N. Y., September 1, 1954. 
Hon. CARROLL REECE, 
Chairman, Special Committee To Investigate Taa# Exempt Foundations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DeaAR REPRESENTATIVE REECE: Under date of July 1, 1954, a report was 
made to your committee by Kathryn Casey, legal analyst, purporting to sum 
marize some of the activities of the Rockefeller Foundation and others. I have 
only recently seen that document for the first time. At pages 69-71 the legal 
analyst’s report contains references to me and my work that are erroneous. 
In all fairness to me they should not stand without correction. I therefore 
respectfully request that my attached statement should be made a part of your 
committee’s records, and that it be included in your printed proceedings if the 
above references are similarly included. In this way the committee can undo 
some of the injury that has been done me under its authority. 

You will observe that I have made my statement under oath. 

So that they too may be informed of the facts, I am sending copies of this 
letter and the attached statement to your colleagues on the special committee 
as Well as to the committee’s general counsel and research director. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER GELLHORN, 
Professor of Law. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER GELLHORN BEFORE THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATI 
TAx EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, S3pD CONGRESS 


The following statement is made for the consideration of the Special Com 
mittee To Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations of the 838d Congress. I am 
moved to make it because erroneous information concerning me has been given 
to the committee, appearing at pages 69-71 of the (mimeographed) report by 
Kathryn Casey, legal analyst, under date of July 1, 1954. At no time was an 
effort made on the committee’s behalf to verify the report’s contents by inter- 
viewing or interrogating me. I should like to stress that the statement I am 
now presenting to the committee is made upon my own initiative and, moreover, 
is made under solemn oath. 

My name is Walter Gellhorn. I am now and for 21 years have been a pro 
fessor in the Law School of Columbia University. I am a member of the bar 
of New York. I reside at 186 East Palisade Avenue, Englewood, N. J. 

1. The central question toward which the legal analyst’s attention was ap 
parently addressed was whether I am an objective scholar and thus qualified 
to participate in an analysis of governmental security and loyalty programs, as 
part of the Cornell studies in civil liberty supported by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. As bearing on this question the legal analyst sets forth 5 brief para 
graphs purporting to characterize or synopsize the extensive materials set forth 
in my 800-page book, Security, Loyalty, and Science. Inevitably this involves 
quotation out of context, incompleteness, and distortion. 

A fairer impression of my volume may be derived from its evaluation by the 
many reviewers who appraised it in professional as well as popular publica 
tions. From the large number at hand, I shall quote only from a few by com 
mentators who are, I am sure, well known to and much respected by this 
committee. 

President James R. Killian, Jr., Massachusetts Institute of Technology (in Yale 
Review): “This is by all odds the best-informed, the most objective, and the 
most thorough study yet to appear of the effects of military secrecy and loyalty 
tests on scientific progress in America. * * *” 

Professor Jay Murphy, University of Alabama (in Vanderbilt Law Review) : 
“In the most objective manner conceivable and with real scholarship, Professor 
Gellhorn has examined the laws and policies of the Federal Government * * * 
Professor Gellhorn has written this book in a manner which other scholars may 
emulate. He has conducted exhaustive, often firsthand, studies of the places, 
persons, and methods involved. There is restraint in his orderly analysis. He 
has not destroyed without creating. The book is a real contribution * * *” 
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President L. A. Du Bridge, California Institute of Technology (in Standford 
Law Review): “This is a desperately needed and most valuable book In it 


the thoughtful American will find a cool and unbiased appraisal of the 
* * The more it [the book] can be read and understood by laymen 
lawyers, hewspaper editors, Congressmen, and the public at large—the great 


issues * 


will be our hope that we can achieve military security without unnecessary 
sacrifice of the democratic principles which our military power is intended to 
preserve 

Rear Adm. Roger W. Paine, United States Navy (retired) (in Naval Institute 


Proceedings ) : ‘Any officer of the Defense Depurtn ent presently or like iy to be 
assigned to duty where he must participate in the administration of the laws and 
executive orders devised to safeguard military secrecy or national security, should 
have this book in his background Che author * is satisfactorily objec- 
tive in his approach to this highly controversial problen 

Professor W. Mansfield Cooper, University of Manchester, England (i Che 


Political Quarterly): “The present writer, whose interest derives not from any 
knowledge of science but from having met some of these problems in university 
administration, has found it [the book] fascinating and has laid it down with 
an increased faith in the American people And it is a measure of Professor 
Gellhorn’s achievement that, criticizing certain practices in his own count? he 
yet induces in a foreigner a greater respect for it 

I shall not burden this statement with further excerpts from the reviews, but 
I should add that in 1952 the first presentation of the Goldsmith memorial award 


was made to Security, Loyalty, and Science; the award is made annually “tor 
the best article, book, or public pronouncement which contributes to the clarifi- 


cation of the right relations between science and politics.’ 

These reactions to my work by recognized authorities should adequately refute 
any insinuation that I am not a qualified and objective scholar. It is unneces 
sary, however, to rest upon one book alone. My writings extend over a period 
of 25 years. One of my books is more widely used than any other in the teaching 
of administrative law in American law schools In 1946 Harvard University 
awarded me its Henderson memorial prize for work done in that field. Within 
the years immediately past 1 have been invited to lecture at leading universities 
not only in this country, but in Great Britain, Japan, New Zealand, and Western 





Germany. In 1952 Amherst College conferred on me the degree of doctor of 
humane letters, the citation that accompanied this honor referring among other 
things to the “wide recognition” accorded my “judicious examination of the 
problem of whether and how liberty and security may be combined in the field 
of scientific research.’ In 1953, I was unanimously elected a member of the 


executive committee of the Association of American Law Schools. I have directed 
the research of the New York Law Society The section of judicial administra 
tion of the Amercan Bar Association, under the chairmanship of Judge Harold 
R. Medina, requested my direction of a study of the functioning of courts in the 
New York metropolitan area. 

These are not the sorts of distinctions that come to a scholar whose work is 
infected by bias. 

Moreover, in the community where most of my professional life has been lived 
and where there has therefore been the most sustained knowledge of all my 
activities, the derogatory appraisal suggested by your legal analyst is directly 
repudiated. Two years ago the Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
widely regarded as the leading legal association of the Nation, requested me to 
conduct in its behalf an extensive study of the administration of laws affecting 
families and children. The results of that study have been supported and 
endorsed by the bar association, and have been praised in the editorial columns 
of the newspapérs. They have recently been published by Dodd, Mead & Co., in 
a volume entitled “Children and Families in the Courts of New York City.” 

This record of scholarly integrity should not be impugned by uninformed 
comment. 

2. The Legal Analyst asserts (mimeographed p. 70) that in the Harvard Law 
Review of October 1947 I published an article “specifically defending the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, exposed as a Communist organization, and vio- 
lently attacking the House committee.” 

The actual facts demonstrate beyond question the inaccuracy of the alleg: 
tions. 
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At the very outset of the Harvard article to which reference is made (Report 
on a Report of the House Committee on Un-American Activities, 60 Harvard 
Law Review 1193), I stated that the author does not “propose to serve in the 
role of defense counsel, as it were, for the southern conference. He is not con 
nected with the conference, has no authorization to speak for it, and has access 


to no special body of knowledge about its activities.” And again, at the end of 
the article, I repeated that I “disclaimed any intent to appraise the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare.” These unequivocal and unmodified statements 


adequately show that I was not “specifically defending” the southern conference. 

As for the alleged “violent attack’ upon the House committee, I did no more 
than examine its own report in order to analyze the techniques used in that 
particular instance. I found—and demonstrated by precise citation of chapter 
and yerse—that those techniques had in that case included partial and mislead- 
ing quotations out of context, the repetition of unverified charges that would 
have been dispelled by even a cursory inquiry, the loose and damaging charac- 
terization of persons of good standing, the ignoring of relevant information that, 
if recorded, would have affected the opinion of fairminded men, and insensitivity 
to a cherished American value, the preservation of an individual’s reputation 
against unfair attack. I did indeed severely criticize those techniques. They 
deserve condemnation when used by or in behalf of any committee of the 
Congress. 

3. The Legal Analyst says (mimeographed p. 70) that I am cited as an “active 
leader” of the National Lawyers Guild. 

‘The simple fact is that I have not even been a member of the National Lawyers 
Guild for a number of yeurs, and that during the period of my membership I 
was not prominent enough in its affairs to be deemed an “active leader.” I 
doubt that activity in the guild could properly be regarded as reprehensible, in 
and of itself, without reference to what the activity was; but in any event I 
was, on the whole, an inactive rather than an active member, and am no longer a 
member of any sort. 

+. The Legal Analyst reports (mimeographed p. 69) that I am “listed in ap 
pendix LX, page 471, as a ‘conscious propagandist and fellow traveler.’ ”’ 

A word needs to be said about the appendix LX upon which this statement so 
directly leans. 

The Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress informs me that 
appendix LX, with its cumulative index, was prepared late in 1944 by a subcom- 
mittee of the old Dies committee, and fills seven volumes containing 2,166 pages. 
A large number of copies of the report were printed. But, continues the letter 
to me from the Director of the Legislative Reference Service, ‘When the report 
was brought to the attention of the full committee it was ordered restricted and 
the existing copies were destroyed. A number of copies were distributed by the 
Government Printing Office to subscribers before the distribution was cancelled 
by the committee.” 

The conclusion seems inescapable that appendix IX was found unacceptable 
by the very committee to which it was presented—and very possibly for the 
precise reason that it contained just such unsubstantiated comments as the one 
referred to by your staff member. 

Here again the facts are quite clear. The characterization of me by some un- 
identified person in appendix LX is in connection with a little known travel 
organization, Open Road, Inc., of which I was a director in 1929-31. My sworn 
testimony concerning this organization was freely given before this special 
committee's predecessor, the Cox committee, and appears at pages 738-739 of 
the hearings conducted by that committee in 1952 pursuant to H. Res. 561. Suf- 
fice it now to say that I was 23 and 24 years old at the time of my association 
with the Open Road; that I was then a student in law school; and that I re- 
signed from it When in 1931 I left New York to become law secretary to Supreme 
Court Justice Harlan Fiske Stone and, later during the Hoover administration, 
an attorney in the Office of the Solicitor General under Judge Thomas D. 
Thacher. 

The Open Road, as my earlier recorded testimony shows, was a purely educa- 
tional and nonpolitical organization devoted to facilitating travel abroad. Its 
chief sponsors were distinguished college presidents such as Farrand of Cornell, 
Garfield of Williams, and MacCracken of Vassar. It became defunct, some years 
after I had terminated my relationship with it, because wartime conditions 
from 1939 onward made travel impossible. As I observed before the Cox com- 
mittee, “All I can say about the organization is that certainly during the years 
of my association with it, it had no political orientation or motivation what- 





-. 
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soever. * * * The worst that can be said about the young people who were 
interested in that organization, as I was at that time, is that they entertained 
the perhaps naive belief that the world would be a friendlier place if its inhabi- 
tants became a little better acquainted.” 

This is the setting of the charge that, at the age of 23 and while busily en- 
gaged in professional studies, I was a “conscious propagandist” and “fellow- 
traveler” in the Open Road, Inc., immediately before becoming the confidential 
assistant of a Supreme Court Justice. 

5. The Legal Analyst remarks (mimeographed p. 70) that on March 15, 1948, 
the Daily Worker quoted from an article by me concerning the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

The plain fact is that I wrote an article entitled “In Defense of American 
Activities” upon the invitation of the American Scholar, in which it appeared 
in the spring of 1948. The American Scholar is a quarterly journal published 
by Phi Beta Kappa. Subsequent references to the article, whether by the Daily 
Worker or by others, are not within the author’s control Since the entire 
article is available in the pages of one of the most respected of all Americal 
magazines, I suggest that it be read in full. It cannot be characterized, as the 
staff report attempted to do, by lifting two noncontextual quotations from a 
notably unreliable secondary source. 

6. The Legal Analyst correctly states (mimeographed p. 69) that I was at one 
time a national committeeman of the International Juridical Association, | 
wrongly implies that an impropriety lurks in that fact 

This association went out of existence some 12 years ago. It was a nonprofit 
organization. ‘Throughout my connection with it of about 5 years, it was so 
far as I know devoted exclusively to legal research with particular emphasis upon 
labor law and civil liberties. Its primary function was the publication of a 
monthly bulletin, which appeared in 11 volumes. The bulletin, as examination 
of these volumes will show, was a legal periodical devoted to reporting, analyzing, 
and discussing decisions of the courts and administrative bodies and the actions 
of the executive and legislative branches of Government. It had widespread 
recognition as a scholarly journal and as a source of otherwise unreported legal 
material. Among its subscribers were the Library of the Supreme Court, the 
Library of the Department of Justice, 28 State supreme court libraries, various 
court and bar association libraries, and the libraries of every major university 
in the United States. My interest in the IJA was an interest in its bulletin, re- 
lated to my academic duties. 

7. The Legal Analyst asserts (mimeographed p. 69) that I “was a leading mer 
ber of some 11 Communist fronts.” 

This statement is unsupported by factual specifications. It is not true. Not 
even a superficial inquiry was directed to me to ascertain its accuracy. I repel 
the allegation with indignation and with a sense of outrage that, under your 
committee’s authority, a charge of this nature has been published 

8. The Legal Analyst describes me as “apparently actually” the director of the 
Cornell Studies in Civil Liberties (mimeographed p. 69) and as “coauthor of a 
study on States and Subversion (with William B. Prendergast, assistant professor 
of government at the Naval Academy), and of a study on the Tenney Committee 
(with Edward Barrett, Jr., professor of law, University of California * * *)” 
(mimeographed p. 71). 

Obviously there is nothing derogatory to me in these particular remarks. I 
set them forth here only because they reveal how easily error can creep into a 
report untested by the scrutiny of one who knows the facts 

The director of the Cornell studies is and was at all times Prof. Robert E. Cush- 
man of Cornell, one of America’s most distinguished political scientists. The 
studies were initiated under his direction before my association with the project, 
and they have continued under his direction long after I had completed my 
portion of them. I am proud to have been a part of the project, but at no time and 
in no manner was I either “apparently” or “actually” its director. There is not 
the slightest basis for a contrary statement. 

As for the States and Subversion, I was coauthor not merely with Professor 
Prendergast, but with five others as well, and was in addition the editor of this 
volume. As for the Tenney Committee, I was in no sense coauthor; Professor 
Jarrett alone deserves the credit for that able volume. I emphasize these simple 
facts not because they have importance in themselves, but because misstatements 
in matters that are so readily subject to verification tend to emphasize the un- 
reliability of other observations as well. 
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In closing this statement I desire to add only this: I have held responsible posts 
in three national administrations ; my professional career has had its share of dis- 
tinctions ; the university of whose faculty I have been a member for 21 years has 
reposed a confidence in me that is not extended to one whose probity as a man or 
as a scholar is suspect. Half a dozen inaccurate paragraphs in a staff report 
are a poor offset against the whole record of my adult life. 

WALTER GELLHORN. 

Dated September 1, 1954. 


STATE OF NEW YOrK, 
County of New York, ss: 

Walter Gellhorn, being duly sworn, says that he is the individual who prepared 
the foregoing statement and in whose behalf it is made; and that the statement 
is true to the best of his knowledge, information, and belief. 

WALTER GELLHORN, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of September 1954. 
CECELIA SCHLESINGER. 


CORRESPONDENCE Wiru Dr. Morrimer GRAVES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN CouNncin OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Avuaust 19, 1954. 
Dr. MORTIMER GRAVES, 
imerican Council of Learned Societies, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Graves: The committee had intended to ask certain questions of 
you about the time of your scheduled appearance before it and since, in line 
with the resolution of the committee, no further public hearings will be held, 
it becomes necessary to raise those questions through correspondence and request 
that your answers be furnished in affidavit form. 

The particular information desired concerns the statements which have been 
made to the committee and which for convenience in answering, I will list 
seriatim below: 

1. According to the biography appearing in the 1948S—49 issue of Who’s Who, 
vou stated that you were a member of the board of directors of the American 
Russian Institute and chairman of the Washington Committee To Aid China. 
Are you now or have you been connected with either the institute or the committee, 
and, if so, during what period? 

2. In the Washington Post of May 11, 1942, page 9, your name appeared as 
a sponsor of the Citizens Committee To Free Earl Browder. Were you a sponsor 
of the committee? 

3. Were you a sponsor of the National Council, American-Soviet Friendship? 

4. Your name is listed as one of the signers of an open letter, referred to in 
the September 1939 issue of Soviet Russia Today, which urged closer cooperation 
with the Soviet Union. Is that a fact? 

5. We are informed that in February 1941, you presided at a meeting of 
the Washington Committee To Aid China, at which the two principal speakers 
were Owen Lattimore and Frederick Vanderbilt Field. Is that a fact? 

6. We are informed that following the arrest of John Stewart Service in June 

1945, you were treasurer of a voluntary committee soliciting funds for his 
defense. Is this a fact? 
7. We are informed that you have now or have had in your employ, or the 
employ of the American Council of Learned Societies, a man named Emanuel 
Larson. Is this a fact? Did Mr. Larson receive a fellowship from the American 
Council of Learned Societies? 

8. Did Andrew Ross receive a fellowship from the American Council of 
Learned Societies? Are you acquainted with Mr. Ross? 

9. The committee is informed that you at one time maintained files on numerous 
students of the Far East and on persons given grants and engaged in research 
as Far Eastern specialists. Is this a fact? Are these files still available and, 
if not, what disposition was made of them? If they are intact, the committee 
desires to see them. 

10. Did you at any time keep a roster of the scientific and specialized personnel 
for the use of various Government agencies or for any other use? 
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11. The Reporter for April 29, 1952, contains the following statement at 
page 22: 

“The personnel selected for Government agencies in the Far East was 
picked from a roster of ‘Experts’ made up by the Council of Learned Societies 
under the direction of Mortimer Graves.” 

Is this an accurate statement? If so, please attach a list of the persons named 
by you in this list. 
12. Are you acquainted with any of the following individuals? 

William Walter Remington 

George Shaw Wheeler 

Maurice Halperin 

Luke I. Wilson 

Mary Jane Keeney 

Owen Lattimore 

Robert Selberstein 

Antoli Gromoyv 

Harriet Moore (Gelfan) 

Joseph Fels Barnes 

Kathleen Barnes 


13. You are shown as a vice chairman and trustee of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in Who’s Who from 1942 to 1848. Please name the persons, directly 
or indirectly, concerned with the institute with whom you had contact with 
regard to the activities of the institute, or with regard to Far Eastern matters. 

14. Was your connection with the institute terminated by resignation or by 
expiration of a specific term of office? If the resignation was at the suggestion 
of some other party, please identify fully If the resignation was your own 
decision, please give the reasons therefor. 

As I stated in the opening paragraph of this letter, your answers should be 
either in affidavit form or should have the same attestation clause which was 
requested in connection with the statement you filed with the committee earlier. 
I shall appreciate it if you will submit an original and five copies of this 
affidavit 

Sincerely yours, 
RENE A. WorMSER, General Counsel 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
Washington 6, D. C., November 1, 1954 
Mr. Renf& A. WorMSER, 
General Counsel, Select Committee To Investigate Tar Erempt Foundations 
House of Re presentatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. WorMSER: I am enclosing the master of the replies to the questions 
which you have asked of me; the copies which you requested will be sent you as 
soon as they come from the machines. The lists of persons requested, and men 
tioned on page 10 of my replies, will reach you at the same time. 

I regret what may seem to you a delay in submitting these materials, but the 
exigencies of a full-time job and the fact that I could not recall the details of 
these minor episodes of years ago in an active life made impossible an earlier 
reply which might be useful. 

Sincerely yours, 
MORTIMER GRAVES, 
Executive Director. 


REPLIES BY MORTIMER GRAVES TO QUESTIONS IN THE LETTER OF RENE A. WORMSER 
oF AUGUST 23, 1954 


1. According to the biography appearing in the 194S—49 issue of Who’s Who, you 
stated that you were a member of the board of directors of the American 
Russian Institute and chairman of the Washington Committee To Aid 
China. Are you now or have you been connected with either the institute 
or the committee and, if so, during what period? 

1. (a) The American Russian Institute of New York was founded in the early 
1930's and continued until 1950. I was a member of the board of directors of the 
institute from about 1938 until its dissolution, during which time the principal 
purpose of the institute was the establishment and maintenance of a library 
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of contemporary Russian materials in various scholarly fields for the use of 
American students of Soviet affairs. 

During the time I was a director of the institute I did not attend directors’ 
meetings, since they were held in New York, while I was kept by my work in 
Washington for the most part. I was notified of forthcoming meetings and of 
the subjects to be discussed at them. Whenever items on the agenda were of 
special professional interest to me, in that they concerned the humanities, I 
transmitted my views in writing to the board. 

Sometime after the issuance of the President’s loyalty order in 1947, it was 
rumored that the institute was listed on the Attorney General’s list of ‘“sub- 
versive” organizations, and after discussion among the directors, the then chair- 
man of the board, Mr. Ernest Ropes, formerly of the Russian Division of the 
Department of Commerce, consulted Attorney General Tom Clark about the 
matter. Thereafter, Mr. Ropes informed the directors that he had received a 
written assurance from the Attorney General that the institute was not listed. 
I am under the impression that this entire episode arose because of confusion 
between the American Russian Institute of New York with which I was asso- 
ciated, and the American Russian Institute of San Francisco which was in no 
way connected with the New York organization. 

In the late 1940’s Columbia University established a Russian Institute which 
began to collect published materials about Soviet Russia. In my opinion this 
accomplished the main task of the American Russian Institute much more effec- 
tively than that organization could do. As a consequence of this my interest in 
the American Russian Institute declined and I requested several times that I not 
be reelected to the board. My requests were ignored and I continued to be re- 
elected in absentia until the dissolution of the organization. 

(b) The Washington Committee for Aid to China was a local group in the 
District of Columbia which protested and carried on agitation against the ship- 
ment of oil, scrap iron, and other strategic materials to Japan as a part of an 
attempt to influence the Government of the United States, in the years prior 
to World War II, in support of Chiang Kai-shek and the Government of China 
and against the Japanese Government which was at war with Chiang. The 
wisdom of the course supported by the committee was fully confirmed by later 
events. 

The committee was founded in 1988. I became associated with it in early 1939 
and was its chairman from late in that year until the committee dissolved about 
the time of the outbreak of World War II. The declaration of war eliminated 
the need for the committee and, so far as I know, it has had no subsequent exist- 
ence. At any rate, I have had no subsequent connection with it. 

The operations of this committee were carried on through meetings, some large 
and some small, which were addressed by persons with special experience or 
knowledge of Far Eastern affairs and who were generally sympathetic to the 
committee program outlined above. Among those who addressed meetings of 
the committee were Congressman Judd, then recently returned from service as 
a medical missionary in China, former Ambassador William Dodd, Paul Yu Pin, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of China, Mr. Owen Lattimore, Mr. Frederick V. 
Field, Mr. Evans Carlson, and others. I have no present recollection of any of 
the dates of the meetings at which these individuals spoke. 

2. In the Washington Post of May 11, 1942, page 9, your name appeared as 
sponsor of the Citizens Committee To Free Earl Browder. Were you 
sponsor of the committee? 


SS 


2. On or about May 11, 1942, I was requested to and did sign an appeal to 
the President of the United States to grant clemency to Earl Browder, who was 
then serving a 4-year prison sentence which I and others thought was excessive 
for a minor violation of the passport laws. Beyond signing the appeal with 
knowledge that it was to be used as the basis of a newspaper advertisement, I 
had no connection by way of sponsorship or membership with any such committee. 


3. Were you a sponsor of the National Council, American-Soviet Friendship? 

3. I cannot now recollect whether or not I was ever a sponsor of the National 
Council for American-Soviet Friendship. As I recall, this council was organized 
in the early 1980's, shortly after our Government recognized the Soviet Union, 
with the purpose of making a sincere effort to see whether normal cultural rela- 
tions were possible with that country. At that time, I was sympathetic with that 
goal, which was indeed the declared policy of the United States Government. 
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4. Your name is listed as one of the signers of an open letter, referred to in the 
September 1939 issue of Soviet Russia Today, which urged closer coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union. Is that a fact? 


t. Toward the end of the summer of 1939, I signed a letter urging closer 
cooperation between the Western democracies and the Soviet Union as a means of 
combating the menace of Hitler and Japan. Although most of the public atten 
tion given to this letter has been in connection with the reference to it in the 
September 1939 issue of Soviet Russia Today, the letter was signed by me well 
before the announcement of the Hitler-Stalin pact of Angust 21, 1939, and, 
according to testimony given before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
in 1952, the letter in question was first released to the publie on August 14, 1939. 
5. We are informed that in February 1941, you presided at a meeting of the Wash- 
ington Committee To Aid China, at which the two principal speakers were 
Owen Lattimore and Frederick Vanderbilt Field. Is that a faet? 


5. See paragraph 1 (b) 


6. We are informed that following the arrest of John Stewart Service in June 
1945, vou were treasurer of a voluntary committee soliciting funds for his 
defense Is this a fact? 

6. In June 1945, Mr. Service and five other individuals were public iccused 
of unauthorized use of classified material in connection with the magazine Amer- 
asia. On the day that this news was released I happened to be at lunch with 
a group of people interested in China who knew Mr. Service more or less well. 
All of us believed him to be innocent of any unlawful activity, a belief sup 
ported by his ultimate complete clearance In the course of our 
conversation, it was suggested that Mr. Service would need fund 


nas Lol 


luncheon 
ie con 
duct of his defense. In the informal discussion that followed, each of the people 
at luncheon agreed to contribute $50 and to speak to others in an effort to accu- 
mulate a fund of perhaps $1,000 to be turned over to Mr. Service for this rur- 
pose For some reason it was suggested that the money should be forwarded to 
Mr. Service through me. The luncheon, so far as I know, was not called or 
arranged with this purpose in mind 

Thereafter several checks were mailed to me. I made a contribution of $50 
from my own pocket but did not solicit any one else. When the sum amounted 
to $500, I turned it over to Mr. Service. Later an additional sum came in of 
perhaps $200 or $250 which I offered to Mr. Service but which he refused to ac- 
cept. The money was returned to the donors 


7. We are informed that vou have now or have had in your employ, or the employ 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, a man named Emanuel 
Larson. Is this a fact? Did Mr. Larson receive a fellowship from the 
American Council of Learned Societies? 


7. Mr. Emanuel Larsen was 1 of 22 individuals to whom the American Council 
of Learned Societies granted study aids to attend a summer session on far 
eastern studies inaugurated by Columbia University from June 8 to August 16, 
1935. The total amount divided among the 22 students was $1,200. From 


September 1 to November 30, 1985, Mr. Larson worked at the Library of Congress 
in the center for Far Eastern studies. His activities were in connection with a 
project carried out by the Library of Congress, but sponsored in its early stages 
by the council. The project was the preparation of a biographical dictionary of 
the eminent Chinese of the Ching Dynasty which was subsequently published 
by the Library of Congress and printed by the Government Printing Office. Asa 
part of its sponsorship of this project the council made grants to a number of 
those working on it, among them Mr. Larsen, who received a stipend of $400 from 
the council on this account 

From June through October 1945, Mr. Larsen worked temporarily on an hourly 
basis in the office of the council for its committee on far eastern studies. He 
was paid at the rate of $1 per hour and his total remuneration for this period, 
according to the council’s records, came to $650 

At no other time has Mr. Larson been employed by the council or has he received 
any council funds by way of fellowship or other grant in aid 


8. Did Andrew Ross receive a fellowship from the American Council of Learned 
Societies? Are you acquainted with Mr. Ross? 


8. Mr. Andrew Ross never received any grant from the council, nor am I alle 
to place him in any way. 

It occurred to me that the object of the committee's interest might be Mr. 
Andrew Roth and I caused the council's files to be searched in regard to him. 
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I find that the council never awarded any grant to Mr. Andrew Roth. Our 
records show that in 1940-41 he made application for a $200 grant which was 
rejected 


9. The committee is informed that you at one time maintained files on numerous 
students of the Far East on persons given grants and engaged in research 
as Far Eastern specialists. 


(a) Is this true? 

(b) Are these files still in existence? 

(c) If not, what disposition was made of them, at what time? 

(ad) If they are still in existence the committee desires to see them. 

9. The statement submitted to your committee by the council on July 21, 1954, 
under the heading “The Problem of Highly Trained and Specialized Personnel” 
(p. 10 of the mimeographed statement) describes the nature and character of the 
information on Far Eastern specialists which in the past was contained in the 
council files. For the period from about 1935 to the middle of the war these 
were by fur the best files in existence on the professional qualifications of persons 
in academic life with special competence on Far Eastern subjects. Of course, 
since the council’s interest is mainly in academic fields, these files were deficient 
with regard to persons outside the academic sphere—businessmen, missionaries, 
diplomats and the like—with Far Eastern training and experience. 

During the war a national roster of scientific and specialized personnel was 
developed by the Federal Government In addition the Ethnogeographic Board, 
located in the Smithsonian Institution and financed by the Rockefeller Founda 
tion, prepared a list of area specialists for use of various Government depart- 
ments. Much of the material which had been in the council files was included 
in these compilations which supplied the need for complete and centralized in- 
formation about such personnel more effectively than the more or less haphazard 
activity of the council. Asa result the council files gradually distinteg”ated and 
got out of date during the wartime period. After the war, the council made some 
effort to rejuvenate them, but it was generally unsuccessful. A remnant of 
these files still remains in the council’s office. They have always been open to 
any organization, including Government agencies, looking for people with special 
competence in the area covered by the files. Consequently the committee is 
free to examine what is left of them at any time. 

Information with respect to the council’s activities in this field since 1949 
is contained in paragraph 10 below. 


10. (a) Did you at any time keep a roster of scientific and specialized personnel 
for the use of any other Government agency in any other area or for any 
other use? 

(b) Are such files still in existence? 
(c) If not, what disposition was made of them, at what time? 
(d) If they are still in existence the committee desires to see them, 


10. Prior to 1949, the council, from time to time, for specific and limited pur- 
poses related to its own activities, gathered information about the professional 
qualifications of persons with special competence in such fields as Byzantine 
studies, slavie studies, American studies, musicology, Indic studies, near eastern 
studies, and the like. These collections were of only temporary value, and 
are no longer in existence. 

Since 1949 we have collected information of this kind in connection with the 
national registration in the humanities and social sciences. The character of 
that registration and the work on it is described fully in the statement submitted 
by the council to the committee on July 21, 1954, both under the heading, “The 
Problem of Highly Trained and Specialized Personnel,” and on pages 17 and 18 
of the mimeographed version of the statement. The committee is at liberty to 
examine the files, in which such information is recorded on IBM ecards. 


11. (a) If such a roster was maintained, what use was made of it? 

(vb) To what Government agencies were names suggested? 

(c) Were hames suggested to any other agencies, or to individuals? If so, 
please name all such agencies or individuals. 

(d@) Who compiled such lists? 

(e) Were they requested by someone outside the Council of Learned Socie- 
ties? If so, please explain fully the circumstances. 

(f) If the names were suggested spontaneously by the council without prior 
request by the person or agency to whom given, how was the decision 
to do so arrived at by the council? 
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{g) Was it the decision of an individual? If so, identify such it 
fully. 
(h) If by action of the council, explain the circumstances fully 
Please send to the committee, in triplicate, all lists prepared by the 


council, identifying fully those listed, and indicating to whom sent and 
at what date. 








The general purposes served by the national gistration of the | 
and social sciences and the council's practices in re d » requests fo 
tion about personnel contained in registi scribed ‘ 
statement to the committee of July L954 

The registration has been open to the inspe f Go ment agencic 
any other employe! Che Division of Exchange ‘ersons he Dep f 
of State and the Division of External Resear of e Department of State 
have made use of the information contained in the v this 
members of these divisions visited the council's offices d the workings of the 
filing system were explained to them lhese represt tives we 1 ig e 
tiles themselves and made their own selectior nes for the Office 
the council were neither concerned with nor cons 1 about the use that vas 
made of these names, if an) The only information of this character supplied 
by the council to the Department of the Army related 1 e historian, and w 
given as illustrative of the type of information ava ble in the national registra 
tion upon request 

The following private agencies have received nor ition from the regist l 
on or about the dates indicated in regard to the types of specialized pers el 
indicated below. 

June 1954: Johns Hopkins University, instr r of French literature 

June 1954: Reed College, Instructor of philosop 

May 1954: University of Minnesota, teache f Sear avian histe 


April 1954: Lewis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation, director for St 
Paul Council of Arts and Sciences 

January 1954: Rice Institute, instructor of modern European history 

November 1953: [ versity of Rochester, senior economist, international 
economics. 

March 1953: Board on Overseas Training and Research (Ford Foundat \ 
political scientists with experience in Turkey, Iran, India, and southeast As 


In each of these cases the council was requested to supply the informat 
It was compiled under the supervision of Mr. J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr., staff advise 
on personnel studies, on the basis of IBM cards containing in code the responses 
to questionnaire submitted by persons with specialized training. The 1 
persons as to whom information was submitted to the foregoing groups art 
attached in triplicate as requeste d 

The council is a me ber of the Conference B 1 ¢ minittee on International 
Exchange of Persons, which participates in the selection of recipients of | 
bright awards In this inection the registration has been used on seve 
occasions to develop lists of persons for the use of the council’s representative 


on the conference board committee 


12. The Reporter for April 29, 1952, contains the following statement at page 22: 
“The personnel selected for Government agencies in the Far East 
was picked from a roster of ‘experts’ made up by the Council of 





Learned Societies unde 
Is this an accurate statement? 


12. The full text of the quotation to which you refer is as follows: 

“(Mr. Kohlberg’s] thesis, a simple one, he has summed up substantially as 
follows, to the student previously quoted : 

“*There is a great conspiracy aimed at the destruction of the United S 
Its method is to say “Europe first” in order to throw away Asia, then to do 
something about Asia only after it is too late, thus throwing away Europe as 


well. (Kohlberg does not appear to consider that the Asia Firsters could, th 
equal justice, be accused of the same strategy in reverse.) Recruiting for the 
great conspiracy has been going on for years Its main tools are Communist 


ideology and heavy bribes; $20 million a year is spent on buying members and 
operating the ring, says Mr. Kohlberg with convicti During the Second 
World War the great conspiracy worked to deliver ia to Russia. The pet 
sonnel selected for Government agencies in the Far Kast was picked from a rost« 

of “experts” made up by the Council of Learned Societies under the direction 
of Mortimer Graves.’ ” 
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I need not point out that the statement you quoted is not asserted by the 
Reporter magazine to be a fact; it is asserted to be Mr. Alfred Kohlberg’s 
version of the facts. I have no firsthand knowledge as to how the personnel 
for Government agencies in the Far East was selected, hence I cannot vouch 
for the truth or falsity of the statement quoted. My belief is that it is nonsense 


13. Are you acquainted with any of the following individuals? 
William Walter Remington 
George Shaw Wheeler 
Maurice Halperin 
Luke I. Wilson 
Mary Jane Keeney 
Owen Lattimore 
Robert Selberstein 
Antoli Gromoy 
Harriet Moore (Gelfan) 
Joseph Fels Barnes 
Kathleen Barnes 


13. T never met William Walter Remington. 

A George Wheeler (middle name unknown) was active in the Washington 
Committee for Aid to China in 1989-41 (see paragraph 1 (b)), and I knew him 
in that connection. I would not recognize him if I met him on the street today. 

In 1945 or 1946 a committee on world area studies was set up by the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council. I was a 
member of that committee as was Mr. Maurice Halperin. I attended only one 
meeting of the committee and at that meeting I met Mr. Halperin. I have not 
seen him since and I would not recognize him if I met him on the street today. 

I have never met Mr. Luke I. Wilson. While I was in the Near East in 1948—4), 
a Washington real-estate agency (Gilliat of Georgetown) rented my house to a 
Mrs. Luke Wilson. I met her only once, upon my return, as she was taking the 
last of her belongings from my house. I do not know whether her husband lived 
with her in the house, or, indeed, whether she had one or not at the time. At 
any rate, I never met him. 

I have met Mrs. Mary Jane Keeney, perhaps 3 or 4 times at gatherings con- 
cerned with the Far East. Most of these meetings were from 10 to a dozen 
years ago, and the last such meeting was at least 6 or 7 years ago. I do not think 
I would recognize her if I met her on the street today. 

I first met Owen Lattimore many years ago when we were brought together 
by our common interest in matters connected with the Far East. As he is one 
of the most eminent scholars concerned with the Far East, it was inevitable that 
I should meet Mr. Lattimore very early in the course of my own work for the 
council in stimulating interest in Far Eastern studies in American institutions 
of higher learning. Drawn together by this common interest, we became close 
friends and have remained so for perhaps 25 years. 

I have never heard of Robert Selberstein or Antoli Gromov. 

I met Harriet Moore, Joseph F. Barnes, and Kathleen Barnes several times 
from 10 to 12 years ago. The meetings were in connection with my duties as 
trustee of the Institute of Pacific Relations and were of the character described 
in paragraph 14 below. I have not seen any of these persons since my term as 
trustee of the Institute of Pacific Relations expired in 1948, 


14. You are shown as vice chairman and trustee of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions in Who’s Who from 1942 to 1948. Please name the persons, directly 
or indirectly, concerned with the institute with whom you had contact 
with regard to the activities of the institute, or with regard to policy 
or recommendations in Far Eastern matters. 


14. I was a vice chairman and trustee of the Institute of Pacific Relations from 
1942 to 1948. The activities of the institute were primarily directed toward the 
fields of economics, polities, and social sciences in the Far East. I considered 
my function on the board to be that of stimulating greater interest on the part 
of the institute in the Far Eastern cultural activities and the humanities with 
which the council is principally concerned, as explained in the statement filed with 
your committee on July 21, 1954. So far as I know, I was appointed trustee of 
the institute for this reason and was regarded in this light by my fellow trustees 
and by the staff of the institute. When I had occasion to discuss the question of 
institute activity and policies along the lines described above I did so with my 
fellow trustees and with members of the staff of the organization, principally Mr. 
E. C. Carter and Mr. William L. Holland. 
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15. Was your connection with the institute terminated by resignation or by 
expiration of a specific term of office? If the resignation was at the 
gestion of some other party please identify fully If the resignation was 
your own decision, please give the reasons therefor. 





15. When my term of office expired I requested that I not be renominated. 1 
did this because I think one ought not to occupy a post of this character f 
more than 4 or 5 years. Iam still a dues-paying member of the American Inst 
tute of Pacific Relations. 

VERIFICATION 
District oF COLUMBIA, 
City of Washington, 8s: 

I, Mortimer Graves, swear and aflirm that I am executive director of the 
American Council of Learned Societies: that I have read and am fan ar ith 
the contents of the foregoing statement; and that to the best of my knowledge 
and belief every statement of fact contained therein is true 

MORTIMER GRAVES 
Executive Director, American Council of Learned Nocieties 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist day of November 1954 My com 

mission expires November 1, 1955 
Mary E. Noser, Notary Publ 


List of individuals sent to institutions which requested information fron 
National Registration of the Humanities and Social Sciences—Received from 
Mr. Graves Nov. 15, 1954 
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Shane, Theodore King Peachir llow, European ry Ind 
1950-5 
Umscheid, Arthur Georgs Professor of history ( 
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Arens, Herman J. A. ¢ Bigelow teat fellow rsity of ¢ 
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Banani, Amin--. 5 Research assistant H ( I 
Beck, George International economist partment of ¢ mer 
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Fletcher, Arnold Charles Lecturer history University of ithern ¢ 
Freeman, Edwin Ruthven Intelligence research analyst Depart t Stat 
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Goldner, Werner Ernst Lecture assistant Stanford | versity 
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writer ica, New York ¢ 
Halla, Philip J Policy report officer Department of State 
Harding, Clifford H Instructor Temple Univer , Philadelphia 
Pa 
Hart, Henry C. Assistant professor, public adminis University of W 
trator 
Hatami, Abolghassen J Personne] officer and administrative United Natior 
officer 
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List of individuals sent to institutions which requested information from the 
Vational Registration of the Humanities and Social Sciences—Received from 
Wr. Graves Nov. 15, 1954—Continued 
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List of individuals sent to institutions which requested information from the 
National Registration of the Humanities and Social Sciences—Received from 
Wr. Graves Nov. 15, 1954—Continued 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY—Continued 





| 

Name -osition | Institutional affiliation 
W adsw Philip Adriar Intelli ce off 1952 U.S, Navy, Washingtor 
Weinberg, Bernard | Professor of romance languages Northwestern University 
Vi W illia I | Prof of French University of North Carolina 

REED COLLEGI 

( , Lawson 1 Prof emeritus) of philosoph Washington Unive ty, St. Lou ' 
( j es Gordor A tant profe of philosophy Hunter College, New York City a 
( k. Gordon H Professor of philosophy Butler University, Indianapol 
Cleve, Felix M Unemplo n 1952 
Del Jesse Associate prof r of philosophy_.. University of Kentucky 
Evans, Melbourne G Instructor in phi yphy Syracuse University J48 
Foss, Martir Lecturer in philosophy Haverford College 
Gerhard, Wm, Arthur Professor of philosopl Brooklyn College a 
Hakmon, Frances B Briarcliffe Junior Coll 
Jones, Wm, Thoma Prof of philosophy Pomona College, Claremont, ‘ 
Kauf nn, Walte \ Ass int professor of philosophy Princeton | versity 
Le on. Ronald B University of Maine 
Matson, Wallace Irving Assistant professor of philosophy University of Wash 
O Char Josep! Prof r of } osophy Marquette University, Milw 
R Wm. Harry of philosophy Ohio State University 
Sch George A Yale University. 
Stir I 1 Warr philosophy Vuhlenberg College, Allent 





STATEMENT OF ConGRESSMAN Wiiii1amM G. Bray, or INDIANA, REGARD- 
ING THE Nationa Home Liprary FounpDATION OF WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


The Honorable William G. Bray, Representative of the Seventh District of 
Indiana, presented the following statement relative to the National Home 
Library Foundation of Washington, D. C., by means of which, Congressman 
Bray stated, with the use of Government loans, rental fees paid by the Federal 
Government, and of tax exemptions, huge profits were diverted from public 
philanthropy to the enrichment of private interets and/or individuals. 

Congressman Bray stated that his interest in the National Home Library 
Foundation stemmed from a constituent, Frances Sinclair, of Sullivan, Ind. 
Until her recent serious illness, Miss Sinclair was prominent in the field of 
employee counseling in nationally and internationally known retail organiza- 
tions, notably Marshall Field & Co. and Julius Garfinckel & Co.; and she was a 
financial “angel” as well as one of the original sponsors and promoters of the 
National Home Library Foundation. 

In brief, the history of this foundation is as follows: 

The late Sherman Mittell, of Washington, D. C., was active in 1933 and later 


years in furnishing educational material to the Civilian Conservation Corps and, 
subsequently, to the armed services until his death in 1942. He became in 
terested in providing for juvenile and adult education on a community level 
through public and private libraries, and conceived the idea of establishing a 
’ 


foundation for that purpose. ‘This became the National Home Library Founda- 
tion, which has numbered among its trustees such eminent citizens as Justice 
Felix Frankfurter, former Gov. Paul V. McNutt, of Indiana. Miss Sinclair 
was extremely interested in the project from its inception, and contributed 
liberally of her personal funds to underwrite many of the vital expenses, as 
well as a vast amount of her own time and energy to its development. 

The Mount Vernon Trust Co., a Washington bank, was in financial difficulties 
in the early thirties, as were so many other banks in that period. Its largest 
depositor was the International Association of Machinists of which the late 
Emmett C. Davison was general secretary-treasurer. Mr. Davison, with the 
aid of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, succeeded in salvaging assets 
and converting the bank into a mortgage company under the name of the Mount 
Vernon Mortgage Co. 
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At that time, there was a scarcity of office space in the city of Washington, and 
the Federal Government, among others, was urgently in need of space. Mr 
Mittell owned an option on valuable property which was ideal for that purpose, 
at the corner of Connecticut and Rhode Island Avenues NW., but lacked the 
funds to finance the same. By combining the assets of the closed bank ( Mount 
Vernon Trust Co., later Mount Vernon Mortgage Co.) and the real-estate 
holdings of the National Home Library Foundation set up by Mr. Mittell, and 
obtaining financing from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the present 
Longfellow Building was erected on the site in question. Prior to the con- 
struction of the building, and prior to RFC’s financing, a commitment had been 
obtained whereby the Federal Government (General Services Administration) 
would lease all of the office space for a period of years, at mutually agreed upon 
rentals ; and, in fact, the architectural plans for the building were drawn specif- 
ically to accommodate the peculiar needs of the Federal agency that would 
occupy it. 

Mount Vernon Mortgage Co.’s contribution consisted of its pledged assets of 
$750,000 held by RFC against notes for $600,000, which sum had been reduced by 
Mount Vernon, by repayment, to $250,000. 

The Longfellow Building Corp. was set up with 2,000 shares of no-par common 
stock, of which National Home Library Foundation received 1,200 shares, o1 
60 percent, and the Mount Vernon Mortgage Co. the balance of SOO shares, or 
40 percent. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation held all of the preferred 
stock as security for its loan. In the intervening years the entire RFC indebt- 
edness has been repaid, the preferred stock retired, and the ownership of the 
Longfellow Building now reposes entirely in the common stock, with an esti- 
mated current cash value of $2,500,000. (See U. S. A. v. Mount Vernon Mori 
gage Co., now pending in the United States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, Civil No. 4848-51; trial judge, Hon. Burnita S. Matthews. ) 

Founder and Director Mittell, of the National Home Library Foundation, lack 
ing ready cash, used shares of the Longfellow Building Corp. common stock (of 
which he was owner, through the foundation) to meet pressing obligations of the 
foundation for salaries, expenses, fees, etc., in connection with the building opera- 
tions, which reduced his holdings from 60 to 51 percent of the total common stock. 
Needing further funds, Mr. Mittell borrowed some $23,000 from his partners in 
the building project, the Mount Vernon Mortgage Corp., against which he pledged 
his 51 percent of the common shares of nominal value at that time in view of the 
still outstanding and prior preferred stock pledged to RFC. 

After Mr. Mittell’s death in 1942, his widow, now Mrs. Fanny Sessions Mittell 
Caminita, then trustee of the foundation, transferred title to all of the assets of 
the foundation (Mr. Mittell’s remaining 923 shares of common stock in Long 
fellow Building Corp.) to the Mount Vernon Mortgage Co., allegedly in settle- 
ment of Mr. Mittell’s indebtedness. 

Through these transactions, Mount Vernon Mortgage Co. was able to acquire 
complete ownership of the total assets of the National Home Library Founda 
tion, to pocket all of the profits that had accrued to the foundation, and, in effect, 
to liquidate the foundation and its philanthropic purposes. 

Subsequently, in 1945, the Mount Vernon Mortgage Co. restored to Mrs. Mittell 
Caminita 100 shares of the foundation’s Longfellow Building Corp. common stock 
(valued at $1,000-plus per share) and, as revealed by testimony in Civil Action 
4848-51—U. S. A. v. Mount Vernon—previously referred to, Mrs. Caminita burned 
all of the records of the foundation. 

In the interim, as further revealed by the testimony in the pending lawsuit, 
the Internal Revenue Bureau has recovered in excess of $50,000 in income taxes, 
and would have collected additional sums except for the statute of limitations; 
and the General Services Administration, in revising its rent formula for the 
Longfellow Building space, has likewise recovered approximately another $50,000. 
Testimony of these facts was obtained in hearing of the pending lawsuit from 
officials of the Mount Vernon Mortgage Co. itself. 

During the period from 1942 to 1945, the Mount Vernon Mortgage Co. was also 
the defendant in other lawsuits in connection with the Longfellow Building Corp., 
filed against it by several component units of the American Federation of 
Labor, including the late Mr. Davison’s union, the International Association of 
Machinists, which recovered large sums of money in out-of-court settlements. 

The current lawsuit, filed against the Mount Vernon Mortgage Co. by the 
United States of America, asks for the recision of all of the transactions by which 
Mount Vernon acquired complete control and ownership of the Longfellow Build- 
ing, less the 100 shares now in the possession of Mrs. Caminita, and for the 
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appointment of successor trustees to operate the foundation and administer its 
rightful funds for the purposes for which it was established, i. e., for the benefit 
of the American people. 

The pending suit exposes, for the first time, the real issues involved, and has 
received widespread newspaper publicity. The Committee on Tax Exempt Foun- 
dations is in possession of full information, but feels that this condensed revela- 
tion of the salient facts may be useful in uncovering other instances in which, 
by the same or by entirely different means, tax-exempt funds or profits, or both, 
might have been or could be manipulated for the benefit of private purses, to the 
loss not only of the intended and rightful beneficiaries—the American people— 
but to the loss of the Federal Treasury in income and other taxes. It is, there- 
fore, the committee’s recommendation that this matter be further investigated 
through appropriate committees or commissions—perhaps permanent—or through 
executive departments who have heretofore failed to realize the significant and 
widespread influence of foundations on the national economy. 

The case of the National Home Library Foundation is also peculiarly timely 
because the Congress is now engaged in a lend-lease office-building program 
similar in some respects to the Longfellow Building project, and the Congress 
may wish to set up additional safeguards. 
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